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Decline or Transformation of the Universities ? 

ALAIN TOURAINE 


The Crisis in the Notion of Education 

Today it is no longer permissible to talk of a crisis of the universities as if the 
tremendous expansion of higher education had only produced imbalances— 
serious enough, no doubt, but which could be overcome by new methods 
of organizing university studies. Nor can the view be held that for the last 
ten years or so the universities have suffered from the consequences of student 
movements: these movements rejected forms of culture or of social and 
political organization outside the university world, rather than the organi- 
zation of the university itself. Now that peace reigns in general on the cam- 
puses and almost everywhere student movements seem to be profoundly 
weakened or disorganized, and at a time when the rapid increase in university 
enrolments has slowed down, we are better able to judge the gravity of a 
crisis which has more to do with the functioning of universities and schools 
than with their method of operation. 

It is very difficult for us to call the notion of education in question; but 
we must see to what form of society it has been tied. The societies which have 
placed the greatest value on education are also those that have evolved as 
groups of institutions, each of which plays an important part in the survival 
of society as a whole. In the past, the life of societies seemed to be ruled by 
two complementary mechanisms: on the one hand, institutionalization, 
whose highest expression lay in the formulation and application of the laws, 
and, on the other hand, socialization, which aimed at inculcating in the 
citizens respect and love for the laws and institutions, that is to say for the 
rules of collective life. A magnificent vision, indeed, which was inherited 
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from the paideia of the ancient Greeks, and which triumphed in classical 
Europe, to mention only the Western world. Education was thought of as a 
means by which man could gain mastery over the passions and also as the 
gateway into a spacious world governed by general principles and offering 
an escape from the constraints and traditions of a local community. The 
main idea behind classical education was to raise people, and more parti- 
cularly children, up towards the universal by making them study the great 
works of universal culture, whether these works originated in their own 
country or region, or elsewhere. At a lower level, this notion implied the 
autonomy of the teaching profession, and particularly that of the staff of 
universities. We need only recall the great university reform movement that 
started in Cordoba and spread all over Latin America in the years imme- 
diately after 1918. The struggle for university autonomy was a social and 
political struggle against the traditional leaders, and at the same time it 
pointed to a highly scientistic or positivist conception of knowledge. 

The notion of education suffered profoundly from the development of 
industrial society. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had produced 
a number of original ideas on education, but they became fewer as indus- 
trialization spread; so much so that very often the new and go-ahead world 
of producers was seen in opposition to the world of scholars and intellectuals, 
who belonged to the past. Technical education, which was often provided 
by firms, was seen in opposition to general education and there was an 
increasing tendency to think of life in contra-position to studies, as concrete 
reality versus abstraction, which was regarded, significantly, as an impo- 
verished form of reality. This theme has continued to be developed, in the 
highly industrialized countries, bringing in its train a corollary to which 
more serious attention will have to be paid: the replacement of education 
by training, whose chief criterion of effectiveness is its ability to meet the 
needs of the labour market. The university and educational institutions in 
general were identified, in the first place, with the establishment; subsequently 
and more concretely, with mechanisms for inculcating the signs and deter- 
minants of social inequality. Educational institutions were denounced as 
bourgeois, capitalist and also Western-centred or colonialist. The universal 
values they held were attacked as representing above all the ideology of 
dominant countries and classes. It was an extraordinary turning of the tables. 
A century ago, everyone was perfectly aware of the inequality of access to 
the various levels of education; but what seemed most important was the 
egalitarian and integrational function of educational institutions as such. 
The industrial era destroyed this confidence, and left only inequality visible. 

This development is no new one. We must remember that at the end of 
the nineteenth century Emile Durkheim, one of the founders of modern 
sociology, pondering over the possible means of restoring some degree of 
social integration in societies disrupted by industrialization, concluded that 
education could no longer fulfil that function, which would have to be 
entrusted to workers, associations, or, as we should say nowadays, trade 
unions. For society could no longer said to be based on certain principles 
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or to possess a particular nature. The Western form of industrialization 
produced a society torn by social conflicts, and the function of social integ- 
ration could no longer be defined otherwise than as a process of overcoming 
and institutionalizing such conflicts formed in the production process. 

Decline of the Universities 

This general crisis of educational institutions is most striking at the 
university level. Higher education and scientific research are everywhere 
progressing, but people are increasingly doubtful whether universities can 
survive— at least in their strict definition as institutions in which the produc- 
tion, dissemination and application of knowledge are associated. It would be 
nonsense to talk of a crisis or decline of higher education; but one may 
reasonably suggest that it may well be organized in a non-university way, 
that is to say that the functions of the production, dissemination and appli- 
cation of knowledge are likely to become separated and to be undertaken 
by different institutions. This seems particularly clear in the context of 
research. Whether it is carried out principally in research bodies, as is the 
case in the USSR and France, or whether it still remains in principle largely 
associated with the universities, as in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the development of research is taking place to a great extent 
outside the universities. It is financed from state funds; much of it is subject 
to the law of secrecy; and it is so demanding and often so highly specialized 
that research and teaching are growing further and further apart. Even 
when the ideology of members of the teaching staff prompts them to assert 
the need for maintaining close relations between teaching and research, 
such relations quickly begin to disintegrate. France is one of the most striking 
examples today of the almost complete separation of the two. 

On the other hand, the function of the application of knowledge has 
developed very rapidly in societies in which technology and science play an 
increasingly direct part in production. Thus higher education institutions 
have been established offering a short course, in which the emphasis is placed 
on technological rather than scientific knowledge and the aim is to provide 
instruction as directly as possible in professional work, so leading to specific 
jobs. The distinction between the universities and these technological or 
polytechnic institutions is especially clear in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United Kingdom. In France such institutions are apparently of little 
importance, but B. Girod de l’Ain recently showed that they awarded about 
one-third of all the diplomas gained, which places them in this country 
almost on a par with the universities. Then again, the function of dissemi- 
nating knowledge has been extended and diversified to such an extent that 
the traditional definition of a student is no longer appropriate. In some 
countries and in some disciplines (in Italy in the case of the social sciences, 
for example) the majority of students are persons who have already been in 
paid employment and who, thanks to adult training systems, can take 
retraining courses or simply undertake further study— which has the added 
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effect of reducing both the effects and the visible magnitude of unemployment. 
This being so, it is difficult to see how the same institution can carry out the 
tasks of research, teaching and professional training. Everywhere functional 
differentiation is on the increase pari passu with the expansion of higher 
education. In some countries it takes the form of the separation of functions. 
Such is the case, in particular, where research and teaching are conducted 
separately. In other countries it operates through the hierarchical ranking 
of establishments, the importance attached to research being the sign of a 
higher status and concentration on direct professional training indicating 
a lower one. 

This disintegration of the classic university model which developed in 
Germany in the nineteenth century and spread more or less rapidly and 
completely to a large number of countries can be pushed to an extreme. In 
that case, the universities no longer fulfil educational functions, which are 
taken over by the mass media, relayed by peer groups which may also be 
ideological, political or social organizations of various types. Some have gone 
so far as to suggest that this disintegration might even cause the status of 
teacher and that of student to disappear altogether. It is not beyond imagi- 
nation that all those who are or who will be part of the working population 
should, on completing their compulsory schooling, be presented with a 
number of shares corresponding to years of study; they could either use these 
immediately or else, if they start by taking up a job, ‘invest’ them and use 
them with the interest accumulated, that is to say by having more time for 
study at their disposal, time that is paid for by the community. As for teachers, 
in many subjects of study they form less and less a separate category, especially 
inasmuch as research takes place outside the universities and the big firms 
prefer to control training systems and professional training syllabuses 
themselves. Why then should not qualified persons be expected to devote 
part of their working life to teaching? It is even conceivable that intellectual 
work which is not part of a professional training course could be continued 
solely in research institutes or in conservatories and museums. 

The Professionalization of Teaching 

In point of fact, such extreme solutions are rarely advocated. The big 
firms themselves, because they prefer to supervise the training of members 
of their staff, want the universities to provide their future employees with 
general knowledge so that they themselves remain in direct control of what 
is most closely connected with their own particular operational system. 
From the point of view of research, it seems dangerous to separate teaching 
and research completely, for that may mean that only students and research 
workers trained in a totally different spirit are available for research purposes. 
Besides, it is easy to see the limitations of teaching that is altogether cut 
off both from professional training. Such mass amateurishness might well 
be merely a way of manipulating the unemployed and, therefore, a more 
forceful method of bringing about professional, economic and social changes 
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by avoiding all active participation on the part of those concerned and 
reducing them, temporarily and prematurely, to the position of retired 
persons. That is why most observers have tried to re-create the univer- 
sity by re-establishing some of the links between teaching, research and 
professional training. In the vast majority of cases, their main idea has been 
to reduce the gap between university life and professional activity as far 
as possible. The predominant belief nowadays is undoubtedly a belief in the 
professionalization of the universities. Such professionalization is not a 
mere matter of professional training, for the nature of our economic and 
administrative activities is such that they have an increasingly direct need 
of knowledge of a general nature. The advocates of professionalization 
have no difficulty in proving that a general scientific training is indispensable 
for professional studies at a time when technological processes become 
quickly obsolete and when a member of the administrative staff or a techni- 
cian is expected to be capable of adapting himself to changes rather than 
merely to have mastered a skill or a body of knowledge that does not change. 
Indeed, in circles close to the big firms people often talk favourably of the 
social sciences, inasmuch as the big firms are aware that their efficiency 
depends to a great extent on their ability to run complex communications 
systems, to introduce innovations and to adapt themselves to change. 

This view of professionalization, however, is imcomplete or unrealistic. 
Two points, at least, need to be added. In the first place, the adaptation of 
training to employment also means the adaptation of the university system 
to the organization and social hicrarchization of big firms or administra- 
tions. In fact, professionalization is inseparable from explicit hierarchiza- 
tion. To be more precise, it is astonishing to see what a very different view 
is taken in practice by those who talk of professionalization, as soon as it 
comes to the highest levels of recruitment. The future leaders (in more 
general terms the ‘elite') are always chosen by testing their ability to carry 
out abstract exercises, usually of a mathematical type. Sometimes also — 
and this is still more in line with traditional ideas — the choice is made on 
the basis of the candidates’ ability to verbalize experience with ease and to 
deal with unexpected situations, in other words to behave like leaders and, 
to a certain extent at least, to show that their origin and inclinations conform 
with the interests and values of the world of leadership. In this way profes- 
sionalization, which at first sight seems to be a means of giving the univerisity 
new life, is probably the surest way of hastening its demise. 

Is there Another Model? 

Can we suggest another model of university life and activity, and avoid 
choosing between an elitist humanism and a technico-bureaucratic profes- 
sionalization, or must we accept the latter, placing all our hopes on unortho- 
dox, non-institutionalized centres, which could however be officially recog- 
nized and guaranteed, where a general training would be provided and 
critical discussions take place? Here the choices are of a political nature. 
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To reduce university life to a hierarchical form of training for the work 
done in technico-bureaucratic structures is highly dangerous in societies in 
which such structures have considerable power, yet are essentially separate 
from the state; and the dangers of such a form of university life become 
immense and completely unacceptable when the directing economic structures 
are at the same time identified with the power of the state; it is clearly out 
of the question that university life should only be able to survive clandesti- 
nely. 

But over and beyond these reactions of a political or ideological nature, 
on what arguments can we base the need for safeguarding and re-establishing 
the existence and idependence of the universities? Primarily, on the nature 
of the most advanced industrialized societies. Such societies are able to control 
not only their means and forms of the organization of production, but also 
the establishment of their objectives, as is clear both from the development 
of planning and also— -and in a deeper sense— from the ability of large 
organizations to produce information, a type of health service, a type of 
consumption and hence of daily life, a type of architecture and town planning, 
and so on. In industrial and pre-industrial societies scientific knowledge 
could be regarded as above society, belonging to the sphere of ideas and 
principles. In our day knowledge has become essentially a social factor. 
Today a society cannot be defined as being the sum of the consequences of 
a state of technical development. On the contrary, we now know that 
societies make different technological and perhaps even scientific choices 
in accordance with their values, their forms of social organization and 
their political system. It is certainly not true that the use of nuclear energy 
produces a technocratic society, on the contrary, we may ask ourselves 
whether it is not characteristic of a highly technocratic society to develop 
reliance on sources of energy that requiie great concentration of information 
and of the decision-making capacity. This critical analysis of the social 
application of knowledge obviously concerns the whole of society; it is none 
the less true that it is in the best interests of the producers and transmitters 
of knowledge and of those engaged in acquiring it to ponder over their 
own particular role and over the significance and social application of their 
work. This is the principle on which the defence of the universities can be 
based: they must be centres for the critical analysis of the production, 
transmission and application of knowledge. This principle is manifested, 
first, in a particular conception of education, and secondly, in a particular 
pattern of university organization. 

At the level of education as such, the idea of general culture must be 
unequivocally defended, by reviving it, to start with. However, general 
culture cannot of course be defined today as in the past. Nowadays we do 
not pay reverence to works of universal significance; rather, we want to 
obtain the means (one of which is a knowledge of the great works of the 
past) of analysing the interrelations between knowledge and the various 
aspects of society and of culture. General culture cannot be defined other- 
wise than as the understanding of the action of society upon itself through 
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knowledge. Society today is constantly discussing the economic and social 
consequences of biology; during the past thirty years it has carried on a 
lively controversy on the problems raised by the use of nuclear engergy; 
historical, economic and sociological interpretations originating in the diffe- 
rent regions of the world meet in it; yet, paradoxically, this lively general 
culture has impinged very little upon university institutions. Some of those 
who uphold professionalization but who, in fact, refuse to give it a technico- 
bureaucratic connotation are actually very close to sharing the ideas expressed 
here. 

Turning to the ostensibly more concrete level of university organization, 
we must make it clear that it should not be based on the separation of 
disciplines (physics, geology, economics, history, etc.) and still less on fields 
of application (industry, army, education, public administration) but should 
take for its basic unit a field in which society acts upon itself— town planning, 
communication, production, health, etc. — so that the knowledge to be used, 
the ways of transmitting it and their forms of social, political and economic 
application will never be separated. We have long known that an economic 
change making it possible to pipe drinking water to a village affects the health 
of the inhabitants asmuch as the use of medicaments, or more. It would, 
of course, be wrong to see health policy in opposition to medical and scientific 
research. The followers of Pasteur have demonstrated in a sepectacular way 
how basic discoveries make the development of public health possible. There 
is no question, therefore, of contrasting one concept with another or one 
mode of operation with another; our aim is much simple— to be capable of 
analysing the practices of society, especially in so far as these practices are 
dependent on scientific and technical knowledge. In this sense, which is 
not exactly the traditional sense, one may legitimately set a critical university 
in opposition to a professional university, but it would be extremely dange- 
rous to set an ideological university in opposition to a technological univer- 
sity, for both concepts should be equally rejected. It is therefore essential 
that three ways of organizing university life should be distinguished and at 
the same time related to each other, for it is clear that each of these three 
functions must preserve a certain autonomy: first, the institution, the 
place where knowledge is produced; secondly, the faculty (to use the old 
word for describing a teaching unit) ; and thirdly, the educational institu- 
tion that provides professional training. The essential point here is that 
ail students should be able to participate in these three types of activities by 
studying curricula that are determined by a particular area of social practice. 

All this presupposes that university institutions have considerable auto- 
nomy; they must be capable of working out for themselves the best means 
of combining these three basic forms of organization. 

There is one point which deserves special attention. Universities have 
been established within the framework of national states and very often 
for the purpose of reinforcing the national consciousness. A professionalizing 
view of the university necessarily means that university life is increasingly 
confined within the national context, since the employment categories and 
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operational economic norms differ from country to country. On the other 
hand, the renaissance of general culture necessarily calls for a dynamic 
internationalization movement on the part of the universities. Critical 
analyses of the determinants of methods of production, transmission and 
application of knowledge and experimentation of them call for international 
comparisons. How is a certain type of disease dealt with in different countries? 
How are capital investment decisions taken in them? What view do they take 
of their past? How do they deal with delinquency? It is surely indispensable 
that all students should have real experience of societies other than their 
own, for a considerable time, if possible, either through carrying out part 
of their studies abroad or through participating in the life of other societies 
for a time. It is particularly desirable that the bulk of these exchanges 
should take place between the major regions of the world — the East, the 
West and the South. One of the most important changes that should certainly 
take place in education is that students should gain an understanding of the 
thinking of other socieites, and it is to be hoped that the international 
organizations, and the United Nations University in particular, will play an 
active pioneer role in this matter. 

It is difficult to foresee what the chances are for a renaissance of the 
universities; but their present decline must not be concealed. It is possible 
that the decrease in student movements is one of the main signs of the decline 
of the universities themselves. It may be that in many countries, this decline 
is already irreversible and intellectual production already takes place by 
and large outside the universities. But just because the forces making for 
the disintegration of the universities arc extremely powerful, it is essential 
at least to express the conviction, as directly as possible, that the existence 
of universities is necessary, and that we must learn how to combine afresh, 
in a mass education system at the higher level, the production, transmission 
and application of knowledge. 



Academy of Sciences, USSR— Structure and Function 

LEELA 1NAMDAR 


After realizing that Academy of Sciences, in the Soviet Union can influence 
the policy making process,* it is interesting to study its structure and func- 
tion. The present paper therefore aims at tracing the relevant changes in 
the structure of Academy, brought about by the changes in the constitution 
of the Academy from 1917 onwards and to show how the individual institu- 
tion, or faculty is benefited by these changes. It will also prove how the 
certain co-ordination in the research in all the faculties is maintained even 
though the institutes and faculties are more or less autonomous, and function 
fully independently. 

Structural Development 

Academy of Sciences, USSR is the greatest scientific establishment in 
the USSR, primarily engaged in research work. An American historian of 
the Academy has recently stated— “Of all the scientific institutions in various 
countries of the world, the one which is by far the most important, relative 
to scientific life of nation is the Academy of Sciences, USSR”. The progress 
of science in the USSR, is mostly dependent on the progress done by the 
Academy. It is the only research organization of its own kind and deserves 
that honour by legal right. In the very first project of the Academy in 1724, 
it has been made clear that, “for the fruition of sciences, usually there are 
two types of establishments, University and Academy or the association of 
the sciences. 

The distinction between the two-academy and university — is made clear 
in the article Two. It states, “University is a collective of scholars, who teach 

•Reference to my paper on Academy of Sciences, USSR and education in the Soviet 
Union — The Radical Humanist . 
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young people, while in the Academy, the scholars are engaged, primarily 
in research work” 2 . 

After February Revolution: That is why the Academy holds unique place 
in the intellectual life of the Soviet Union, even though there are grand old 
universities like Moscow and Leningrad. This unique nature was made 
doubly sure when after the February revolution, the temporary government 
which came in power decided to change the constitution of the Imperial 
Academy on more or less democratic lines, and giving Academy status of 
autonomous body. Though this government was in power for only a brief 
period of eight months, Academy managed to appoint the commission under 
the chairmanship of A.P. Karpinski* to study the certain statutes with that 
purpose in mind. All the members of this commission were the scholars of 
repute. In the very first meeting of the commission on the 16th of March, 
1917, the problem of democratizing the organization of the Academy was 
discussed. The members were bent on achieving more or less an autonomous 
status for the Academy. 

Though the great Soviet Encyclopedia simply mentions that for the first 
time in its history, the Academy was given a right to elect its own president. 3 
It was more than that. In the introduction to the recently published constitu- 
tion of the Academy, one of the editors explains the changes in the statutes 
of the Academy. He states: “The most important thing is the nomination of 
president and vice-presidents is rejected and the scholars themselves were 
given right to choose the president and the vice-presidents. Instead of 
approaching the government on the matters of elections, expeditions and 
other academic activities, the decisions were left to Academy itself”. But this 
is not all. On the other hand the commission had made innumcratc situations 
possible by which the power of president himself became limited in the 
work of Academy. For example, if before 1917, the president alone had a 
power to decide to call for an extra-ordinary meeting, now it has to be 
arranged, on the demand of scholars themselves; any member with the back- 
ing of not less than ten together can put the proposal in written and get the 
meeting arranged on the subject he wants to discuss. The commission also 
recommended to omit the statutes in the constitution by which president 
was given the whole power to decide which works to be published, and, 
suggested that the faculties should do that. The faculties now were given 
freedom to choose their research scholars and acting members” 4 . 

On the 24th of March of 1917 the project of the new constitution was 
discussed in the general body of the Academy and all the changes were 
unanimously accepted. These changes were approved by the acting govern- 
ment and the consent was given on the 9th of May, 1917 5 . The statutes 
36, 40-44, 84, 92-94 were now changed accordingly. The statute 36 is about 
the electons, 40-44 about the powers of the president and 92-94 about the 
calling of an extra-ordinary meeting (Constitution of the Academy 1836). 

♦The same A.P. Karpinski was the President of the Academy from March 1917 to 1936. 
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Constitution after the October Revolution : “The first question Academy 
of Sciences faced after the October Revolution of the Bolsheviks is of making 
sure that its new legal position is not affected” 6 , in any way. It seems that 
Academy forgo none of its rights in the tumult and managed to retain all 
its rights of autonomy. The position it holds from 1927, is different from the 
one, which it held upto 1917. Now it is not only directly linked with the 
Parliament— Soviet of the Peoples of the USSR, but for the first time, it has 
come out of its reserve and has to unite all the scientific institutions in the 
USSR” 7 and guide them. 

In the beginning Academy was acting on its old constitution of 1836, 
(including the new changes in May 1917) but its changed position demanded 
new constitution. A new commission was appointed in 1919 by the Academy 
itself. It completed the new draft of constitution in 1923. Approved by the 
general body of the Academy, it was sent to the parliament of the USSR, 
for its consideration. It, in its turn, appointed another commission to go 
through it. 

The basic change which took place in the constitution was pointed out 
by the above mentioned editor himself by stating following few facts. The 
Academy, as a necessity, has been given rights to open new institutions, 
arrange seminars and meetings of the members of the various republic 
academic institutions and the faculties to bring about the co-ordination 
in the research work carried out by them. 

As regarding the finances of the Academy, it has independent estimate 
and has a right to rise its own credit. It is treated as an independent orga- 
nization before the law. 

But the basic change which took place in the constitution is detected by 
the facts that elections of the president, vice-presidents and acting members 
follow the absolute democratic method and the usual procedure necessary 
to that is followed. The members arc to be elected by the absolute majority 
of two-third of the total members of the presidium. 

Not the president or vice-president, but the presidium is now become 
responsible for the administration. To quote the same editor again, “By 
the constitution of 1927, earlier principle of one man s rule was substituted 
by the board-rule. The collective was now guiding the work” 8 and one more 
board in the form of secretariat is added to its help in the administration and 
financing of the whole organization. 

The changes in 1930 and 1935: The changes in 1930 and 1935 predict in 
miniature what type of constitution was planned for the future. Both these 
tend towards democratizing the work of Academy and decentralization of 
the power of the Academy by steps: for example if the projects of 1930 
and 1935 accept that president should finalize the publications, the project 
of 1957, allows the director of the institute, this discretion with the approval 
of the board of editors, elected for this purpose. 

The statutes 27 to 30 in the draft of 1935 constitution arc the beginning 
of increase in powers of the faculties. The question of their full freedom was 
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discussed in 1950. The draft of 1959 has made them fully responsible for 
guiding the research work in the subjects coming under their jurisdiction. 
The draft of the constitution of 1935 gives the director of the institute a 
status of “one man-management” and the same trend of treating institu- 
tion an independent unit continues in 1959 draft and further. 

The 1959 constitution : The major change in the constitution of the Academy 
can be detected after the World War II. Though the discussion about 
changing the constitution of the Academy went on nearly for three years 
1947-1950, the actual commission was appointed to project the new constitu- 
tion in 1956. The constitution was to achieve the following purposes : 

(1) To decide the rights and duties of the Academy in co-ordination and 
proper planning of the research work of the scientific institutions. 

(2) To increase the powers of the faculties and the institutions. 

(3) To increase in the high proportion, the powers of the directors of 
the institutes, so as to make them perform some of the functions of 
the institutes and faculties. 

(4) To decide the powers and rights of the academic members, corres- 
ponding members and others. 

(5) To simplify the structure of academic institutions and their organiza- 
tion. 

(6) To increase the international connections, and the powers of the 
foreign members of the Academy. 

The new project was discussed on the 28th of March, 1959. 
There is no reference that it was sent for the approval of the government. 
The new clause which is added to the constitution perhaps would make it 
clear why the approval was not sought for. The clause about the method of 
changing the constitution states that the change in the constitution would be 
brought out with the consent of not less than two third members of the general 
body. This clause appears in the constitution of 1959 for the first time and is 
not included in any draft before. One question is likely to be raised here, 
if the Academy can afford to do so when 90% of its expenses arc borne by 
the government and when the government holds the purse strings. The 
clause 14 of the draft might provide answer to this question; it states, ‘the 
estimate of the Academy is included in the National Budget of the USSR’. 

The total change has been brought about in the matter of publications. 
The 1917 commission mentions the freedom of the departments or faculties 
in this respect. The faculties are no more obliged to send their publications 
to the president of the Academy, for his signature. There is no reference to 
this freedom in 1930 or even in 1935. Both the drafts 1930, 1935 accept the 
censorship. “The works published by the Academy and signed by the 
president could only go uncensorcd, by the alteration done in 1937” 9 . The 
Academy has a right to send all its publications without the censorship to 
other countries 10 , states the constitution of 1959. 
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New project of 1959 refuses to mention any censorship it asserts emphati- 
cally that, “Academy has right to exchange its publications with the scientific 
institutions and organizations in the republic as well as organizations 
abroad’’ 11 . 

The Principle of decentralization of power was adopted in this project 
to the full. If the 1927, constitution bestows the powers on the general body 
of the assembly, this project divides that power among the faculties and the 
institutions. “Faculties it considers arc the centres of sciences, and scientific 
organizations united together, as the Academy’’ 12 . The Institutes, it 
considers, are the elementary organs of the activities of the Academy 18 . 
The idea was earlier expressed in the project of 1935 and the director’s was 
the one man management for the institution. 

That is why now the procedure of the election of the director of the 
institute is changed. The general body of the faculty now elects the director 
and the general assembly of the Academy only gives its consent 14 . “The 
procedure is criticised by some of the members, on the ground, that much of 
the power of the Academy of Sciences is thus lost to the faculties” 15 . The 
Faculties now try “for the freedom from less actual questions and to organize 
the research on the problems that are basic in that particular branch of 
science 16 . 

The idea had not been groundless, since the number of the institutions 
under the Academy had gone up considerably; whereas in 1935, there were 
31 institutes and 38 laboratories and commissions under Academy, in 1957, 
the number of them increased upto 143 institutions. This was decidedly 
the necessary measure for better organization of these institutes. 

Till 1935, the faculties did not exert their freedom of choosing their own 
members or sending their publications out without the consent of the 
president, even if they were legally entitled to do so. The commission of 
March 1917 recommended to drop the statutes which gave president a right 
to direct the works to be published. Thus the censorship of the president 
was not a legal binding. By the project of 1959, the institutes and faculties 
are given full freedom in this matter. 

In the 60^: In 1961, the presidium of the Academy decided to take some 
steps to achieve co-ordination in the scientific research which was conducted 
in the whole country —especially the research in natural and social sciences. 
The question of specification of faculties was to be carefully considered and 
their role in guiding the research was to be minutely studied. “The need 
for centralization of leadership in some of the important branches of research 
in the natural and social sciences was acutely felt”. It was therefore decided 
that the scientific power and resources will be concentrated to resolve actual 
problems in these fields. The measures were therefore taken in this direction 
in the new revised draft (1963). 

This draft of constitution was corrected five times in the period of seven 
years (1963-70) and the changes made were with the purpose of giving 
Academy a perfect organizational structure and are related to the unifica- 
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tion of the disciplines of the same type, co-ordinating the work of acade- 
mies in all the republics and the Academy of Sciences, USSR, correcting 
the method of electing the presidium or the buro — the administrative organ 
of the faculty,— etc. 

The constitution of 1963 is thus a final draft of the constitution of the 
Academy of Sciences, USSR. 

“The study of these documents” the editor of the Statutes of the Academy 
of Sciences, USSR (1724-1974) remarks, ‘not only points out the change 
in structure, and the activities of the Academy, but also its position in the 
national organization and its place in the upliftment of traditional science” 17 . 

Academy as an Establishment 

“Academy” is, as it is already observed, an institution of its own kind. 
It’s unique nature helps it to perform an important role, not only in the 
field of knowledge but also in the field of national development and progress. 

Like the Central Committeee of the Communist Party Academy presidium 
is also a select group. It is chosen from the various disciplines of knowledge, 
on the criteria of scholarship and nothing else. The strict democratic proce- 
dure of elections is followed and while faculties can recommend their candi- 
dates, they are to be elected by the two third of majority of the members 
of the presidium. Party member too is subjected to the same procedure- 
no more, no less. 

In the 60s the number of scientific workers employed in the Academy of 
Sciences show the definite increase in the party members. Here the party may 
have some force. But the elected-working as well as corresponding— members 
of the faculties and the Academy, are accepted or rejected— i.c. membership 
given and cancelled — on their own merit and scholarship. In 1969, there 
were only 231 full working members, 414 corresponding members and 65 
foreign members of the academy. The average age of the members of the 
Academy is usually above 40. These members are usually top scientists and 
are elected because of their contribution to science. This shows that they are 
of mature age and their career shows that they are above the temptations, 
of power or honour wholly devoted to the upliftment of sciences. This points 
out that this is also a select group having only social ambition like the central 
committee of the party. Brought up in the Marxist tradition, the scholars 
are aware of its limitations. They — most of them -are theorists and not 
strategists, but realists and know it very well that, they belong to the tradi- 
tion where theory and practice are treated as two sides of one whole. That is 
why they whole-heartedly accept Marxist thesis about knowledge. 

Function 

Methodology of Research: Materialistic philosophy of Marx recognizes 
idea as reflection of the real world around us. Therefore, it has the basis 
wherein man can interact with the world outside. In the process of interaction, 
he forms concepts, compares and verifies them in his daily experience 
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improves them as his experience accumulates and objectivises them as 
similar experience of persons other than himself cither confirms, modifies 
or denies the given experience. Such a process is impossible, if the primacy 
of idea over matter is accepted. 

Marxist philosophy denies absolute truths, truths unchanging and eternal; 
so the relative truths are the only truths that remain to work upon. It is for 
them a search for more correct approximations arrived at by verification 
through social practice which eventually becomes the scientific methodology 
of cognition. Thus the Marxist scholars put more emphasis on concrete 
historical method of research of the facts and events rather than the facts 
themselves. Academy fully and whole-heartedly follows Marx in this respect. 

All over the world the basic concept of objective truth has been challen- 
ged today— “The old scientific ideal of cpisteme of certain demonstrable 
knowledge has proved to be an ideal”. In his book Arther Kocstlcr states, 
“The demand for scientific objectivity makes it inevitable that every scientific 
statement must remain tentative for ever . Only in our subjective ex- 

perience of conviction, in our subjective faith, we can be absolutely certain”. 

Soviet scholars too are convinced of the truth that objective novelty 
comes into being only when subjective originality operates on the highest 
level of hierarchy of existing knowledge. That is why the Academy gives 
full freedom to its members to voice their convictions in seminars and 
meetings, to propogate them among the professionals in ways and means 
available to them and is trying to make available, more ways and means tc 
do so. Members are chosen strictly on the basis of their scholarship. They 
are elected by the absolute majority of the two third of the total members 
of the presidium and their work is valued on the same criteria — their contri- 
bution to science. This encourages the scholars to voice their convictions 
without any fear of losing their membership. But this right should be used 
discretely. In the totalitarian state criticism is the weapon to be used sparingly, 
indirectly. The administration now is entrusted to the board or collective of 
members and there is no autocratic rule of the president. Every member 
can share the administration by demanding the extra-ordinary meeting with 
only nine other members to sign the written request. When Smirnov M.I. 
cryptically mentions that K.K. Platonov— a well-known psychologist 
and psychiatrist— played important role in the symposium organized by the 
sector of philosophical problems of psychology on the problems of 
personality in the Institute of Philosophy 18 he perhaps means that it is he 
(Dr. K.K. Platonov) who started the discussion of the forbidden topic of 
personality development in the Institute of Philosophy in the sixties. 

Even the idea would look absurd to the well trained Sovietologist. But 
they have a fixed complex that Soviet intelligentsia is pressurized and 
harassed to such an extent that it would bow down to every whim of the party 
and the government. True, the Academy is directly under the control of 
Soviet of peoples but there is every likelihood of escape because firstly 
it has its independent estimate of expense, and the party and the Govern- 
ment have to explain the cut, if there is any, to the people. Academy, as well 
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as the party holds, important position in the eyes of people, because of it’s 
historical tradition. Soviet Intelligentsia is much more united and powerful 
force than the Russian intelligentsia in the beginning of this century; and 
due to the spread of general and technical education in the masses, their 
academic level is much more higher than before. New generations find more 
affinity towards academy scholars who have nothing to gain (in fact, have to 
undergo mental strain) than the party politicians who have to lose the 
important thing which they have — i.e. power. So the masses do play 
though not en-masse, important role in their scheme of things. 

One more thing is the temporary government had made some permanent 
settlement for the Academy; though it counts to almost nothing considering 
the expenses of the Academy at present and devaluation of money, it helps 
Academy to carry out certain research schemes without bothering to worry 
about the displeasure of the party and the government. The historian of the 
constitution of the Academy states in the introduction of the constitution 
published in 1974. “Instead of approaching the government on the matters 
of elections, expeditions and other academic activities, the decisions were 
left to the Academy itself.” This fact would explain how the research on cy- 
bernetics went on from late forties to late fifties even though party was 
deadly against it on the ideological grounds. 

This diversion is just to prove that the Academy scholars do enjoy limited 
freedom of expression and the question is only of using it to propogate their 
own convictions. The scholar who propogates a new theory may be a torch- 
bearer to the professional colleagues, enlightens them with his theory, con- 
vinces them of its correctness, encourages them to fight with him or back 
him in his cause. They in turn, make him improve his theory. The small 
spark of knowledge thus becomes a fire. In the spirit of true democratic 
centralization, once the theory is spread far and wide, it is absorbed in the 
basics of that particular discipline after its discussion in the presidium. 
Knowledge thus does not filterize from the top, but surges to the top from 
below by its own force. The professional groups thus play very important 
role. It is these groups which convince the Academy and force the party 
politicians to act upon their group convictions. The need of changing the 
method of character education might have been voiced by the psychologists 
and philosophers, but the little change — less emphasis on the theory of 
reflection, mellowing of extreme Pavlovism— -is brought about by the demands 
of professional groups of psychologists, sociologists, pedagogues and the 
field-workers. 

Now to explain the matter fully let us take example of the study of 
personality development in the Institute of Philosophy. In the 1960s, when 
the question was put before the Institute there might be few people who were 
reluctant to take up the subject, opposed it, but might have lost the ground 
when the voting had been done. This voting is done by the strict ballot 
system and there might be a few who dared not voice these views but just 
backed the view point by voting for it and no one being wise about it. But 
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the fact remains that majority of them felt that this study is needed and that 
is important. 

When the new theory is put forward in the form of doctoral thesis, the 
same procedure is adopted. Now the board of examiners selected for the 
evaluation of thesis, is strictly of the members from the same faculty, so it is 
quite possible that the progressive scientific attitude would be adopted in- 
stead of purely ideological and political consideration. 

Institutes thus are free to and arc responsible for guiding the research 
work coming under their jurisdiction and for the administration and organi- 
zation in their own field. This responsibility is as if crystalized in the director — 
as institute is considered a unit of the federation and one-man-management 
is the rule to be followed. He is completely free as his appointment is done 
by the faculty and not by the Academy presidium. It is difficult to convince 
academicians who are used to clear cut theories like H 2 + O = H 2 0 of 
likelihood of relative importance of all the causes in the development of 
national culture. His authority is only limited by his own colleagues— for 
example, board of academicians in his institute would decide which works 
are to be published. He may be able to suggest them but can’t pressurize them. 
Unless they are convinced they would not accept his suggestion at all. If 
one of his colleagues with the backing of nine other demands extra ordinary 
meeting, he has to organize it. Thus the director of the institute is at once 
responsible to his colleagues in his discipline and the faculty members. Faculty 
members are in turn responsible for his decisions to the Academy presidium. 
Thus the functional unity is maintained though structurally each one- 
institute, faculty— is free. Like human organism they all maintain their 
autonomy but are integrally related to the one whole that is Academy. 

This integral unity is kept on many levels. Institute keeps close contacts 
with the institutes of the same subject in other republics, with the academic 
institutions of the same discipline in other socialist countries and also with 
the scholars in other countries. In the interview given to the “Soviet Land” 
by the Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR— Academy 
of Sciences, he explains how this co-ordination is achieved in the wide range 
of research centres all over USSR. He says, “We have Soviet association of 
Orientalists. It is known as the National Association of Orientalists and 
brings together Orientalists from all over the country, regardless of where 
they work. Besides there is a co-ordinating council for Oriental research— 
a leading division of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR — Academy 
of Sciences. He later asserts that the activities in other institutes or republics 
are in no way hampered by their institute. “Our only concern in this respect 
is to lay down guidelines for the advance of our science, and to avoid un- 
necessary duplication”. They co-operate with the institutes of other dis- 
ciplines too. The Institute of Oriental Studies of USSR for example brings 
out two journals (monthlies) ‘Peoples of Asia and Africa’ and ‘Asia and 
Africa today’ together with the Institute of African Studies. Much work is 
done on language learning in the Institute of Psychology. 
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Thus the whole structure of the Academy of Sciences is made flexible 
enough to adopt to the changes effectively. The principle of democratic 
centralization is effectively applied here so that discipline and creative efforts 
both are achieved. As a collective Academy exerts necessary control and at 
the same time it has given full freedom of activity to all its members, insti- 
tutes and faculties. The result is maximum efforts are being done by the 
individual units in the limits given by the Academy. That yields maximum 
results, and the science and the society both are changing because of it. The 
change is definitely to the betterment of the humanity because philosophy 
of Marx is basically so. 
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Industry-University Interaction 

R. C. MEHROTRA 


The need for industry-university interaction for mutual benefit of both is 
being increasingly appreciated by all sections of the community — teachers, 
academic and applied research scientists and managers of industries. In a 
recent editorial published in the journal ENDEAVOUR this need is em- 
phasised in effective terms even for more advanced countries: 

To the metaphysical poet John Donne we owe the aphorism: ‘No man 
is an Island, entire of itself'. The same may well be said of research and 
development: no industrial concern can be self-sufficient; all must 
retain strong lines of communication with the scientific world at large. 
This is true not only of small firms with very modest facilities, but of 
the largest international corporations where research and development 
staff may number thousands and annual budgets run into tens of 
millions of pounds. Such large departments suffice to undertake major 
new projects within the company's general sphere of interest; to make 
improvements in existing processes ; and to embark on a limited amount 
of exploratory research that may eventually lead to profitable inno- 
vations. But the field of science and technology as a whole is now so 
enormous, and so diverse, that no company can maintain within itself 
the resources necessary effectively to enter any new fields that may 
seem attractive and appropriate. Nor, indeed, would it be sensible to 
try to do so; the cost would be prohibitive in terms of salaries and 
equipment that provide no immediate tangible return and may never 
do so. Generally speaking, companies must be self-sufficient in respect 
of their existing activities; have a reserve of knowledge and experience 
to extend their business frontiers systematically; and support an 
organisation that will permit them not only to sense new spheres of 
opportunity at an early stage but to develop them quickly 1 . 
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In an even more recent (January 25, 1980) article entitled RESEARCH, 
INNOVATION, AND UNIVERSITY-INDUSTRY LINKAGES’, Prager 
AND Omenn 2 have ‘examined the status of, and potential for, 
university-industry research consortia and research partnerships and current 
and prospective roles of the federal government in stimulating such 
relationships.’ 

As regards the Universities of developing countries, in addition to the 
two roles of dissemination and creation of knowledge (which were conven- 
tionally regarded as the main responsibilities of the Universities), a new 
expectation of significant contribution to the development of the region 
(nation) has been gradually added in recent years. During the world war II, 
in particular, the departments of the Universities did make notable 
contributions to the overall national efforts. Thus the role of the Universi- 
ties in the solution of immediate national problems apart from teaching and 
research in fundamental and applied fields came to the forefront in a much 
more accentuated form than even before. It is worth while mentioning that 
the University Grants Commission in India in its policy framework docu- 
ment ( Development of Higher Education in India) for the next plan period 
has emphasized the “Extension’ role of the educational institutions, which 
includes an active programme of co-operation amongst universities, 
research laboratories and the industry. 

It is well known that the time-lag between a discovery in the laboratory 
and its application in industry has been decreasing fastly during recent years 
and the border-line between fundamental and applied streams of research 
is also disappearing. With closer university-industry cooperation, this gap 
can be shortened even further and the benefits of the latest advances in 
scientific knowledge and innovation can be made more readily available 
for the good of the society, thus enhancing the image of science. 

In addition to the above benefits from cooperation in discovery- 
application interphasc, industries are employing more and more graduates 
and research staff in the production, research and development wings of 
their set ups. A clearer understanding of the requirements of industry would 
certainly improve the suitability and employability of graduates from the 
universities. Further, in view of the very fast rate of growth of knowledge 
in all the disciplines of science, there is an increasing need for periodical 
retraining and refresher courses for scientists in the industry. In addition, 
need is being felt for organisation of continuous correspondence courses as 
well as part-time or evening programmes for improving the qualifications 
of working scientists of exposing them to newer techniques. 

The main advantages, therefore, of a closer cooperation between universi- 
ties and industrial concerns would be: (i) to make the teaching and research 
in the universities more relevant to the requirements of industry and more 
meaningful for their future role in solution of actual problems, (ii) to facili- 
tate scientists in industry to learn the latest advances and techniques in their 
fields and thus, (iii) to improve the image of science by better employability 
of graduates and* greater application of science to social welfare. 
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III 1970 two reports in the UK emphasized the essential need for coopera- 
tion between universities and industry for a healthy development of both 
these streams. While the Eaborn Report 3 dealt exclusively with chemistry, 
Docksey Report 4 included all the disciplines and also suggested a number 
of practical methods of cooperation between the two. Another report 5 was 
published in 1975 on the academic-industrial collaboration in the engineering 
research. In a more recent report, Smith and Karlesky 6 have tried to analyse 
the factors which have led to a decline in the university industry interactions 
in recent years in USA. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to suggest various illustrative 
forms of cooperation particularly in developing countries and to bring out 
factors which may be of some significance for success in these directions. 


Assistance from Universities to Industry 


In addition to training suitable manpower at different levels for the 
industry the following are some of the directions in which the Universities 
can offer significant assistance to the industry : 


(a) Consultancy: Consultancy is generally considered in more advanced 
countries as the biggest single factor in establishing a rapport between 
universities and industries 7 . Worked in an appropriate manner, this form of 
cooperation does enable the industry to profit directly from the expertise 
and specialised knowledge of the University teacher, but the teacher is also 
able to bring back to his institution a broader perspective of the practical 
applications of the researches being carried out; often this leads to en- 
couraging a greater sense of satisfaction and purposefulness in the work of 
the team or school. In addition to improving the quality and relevancy of the 
research effort, this new knowledge is generally of great value to the teacher 
in making his teaching in the class room also more interesting and useful. 
In a country like India consultancy services to industry are generally provided 
by the specialised laboratories like those of CSIR. Very few university 
teachers are yet involved in such an activity. 

In choosing consultants, the industry is often more concerned with the 
prestige associated with the name of a reputed scientist rather than the techni- 
cal advice he can tender. It would be more advantageous if less senior 


members of staff with sufficient experience and flair for application of research 
are given preference to very busy senior people. These younger scientists are 
likely to derive much more advantage from such interactions in the develop- 
ment of a new outlook. Wherever possible, a group of two or three (forming 
a unit) may be preferred for this consultancy work. The members of this 
unit would be able to have continuing meaningful dialogue and exchange 


of views amongst themselves and periodically with a similar unit in the 
industry. Such active consultancy should lead to formulation of more 
meaningful joint research projects also. IH 
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(b) Joint Research Projects: A number of long range problems in industry 
require multi-disciplinary approach. It is often beyond the means of an 
industry to engage whole-time experts in many different disciplines. Formu- 
lation of such joint projects involving teachers from different disciplines in 
the University would be of invaluable help to the industry and rectify the 
above deficiency in its internal set-up. In addition, formulation of such 
projects may initiate for the first time in some cases multi-disciplinary 
cooperation within the University itself. 

In many countries like UK and USA, concerted cflorts are being made in 
these directions. For example in UK, the Science Research Council has 
evolved a system of Cooperative Awards in Pure Sciences (CAPS) and the 
success of this experiment has led to its extension to Cooperative Awards 
in Science and Engineering (CASE) Scheme. In USA, there are several such 
collaborative research projects between universities and industrial concerns: 
c.g., Harvard and Monsanto in the fields of bio-chemistry and biology of 
organogenesis. 

In India the work carried out in many laboratories or organisations like 
the CSIR is often accepted for the Ph.D. degree of the University where the 
research worker got his qualifying B.Sc. Honours/M. Sc. degree. There is 
generally a formal necessity that the work should be supervised by two 
persons— one belonging to the Laboratory and the other to the University 
concerned. Such joint efforts generally suffer from lack of possibilities of 
mutual discussions. Recent schemes initiated by the University Grants 
Commission facilitating exchange of research workers and teachers between 
the Laboratories and the Universities should be a great help in making such 
joint projects more purposeful. 

In spite of the lack of well-coordinated joint research projects between 
the universities and industries in our country, quite a large number of such 
illustrative fluorishing programmes developed mainly on the basis of indivi- 
dual and personal enthusiasms can be cited: 

(i) Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works (BCPW), which under 
the enthusiastic guidance of Prof. Prafulla Chandra Ray in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Amulya Charan Bose put out 300 allopathic medicines 
for sale as early as 1894 8 ; 

(ii) Anthraquinonc and triphenylmcthane dyes developed by Profs. 
B.D. Tilak and S.V. Sunthankar respectively in the Department of 
Chemical Technology, Bombay University and being produced by 
the Indian Dyestuff Industries at Kalyan and United DycstulT 
Industries, Bombay 9 ; and 

(iii) Silicon materials developed by Prof. A.R. Vasudev Murthy at Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore and being produced by Mettur 
Chemicals 9 . 

(c) Continuing Education of Research Workers in Industry : With the fastly 
advancing frontiers of science, provision of facilities in the University, 
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whereby workers can have access to periodical refresher courses or recourse 
to continuous advanced programmes like those carried out by the Open 
University Systems, enables them to have freshness in outlook and contacts 
with newer ideas and techniques. This is becoming more and more necessary 
as the gap between development of basic idea (concept/technique) in the 
Laboratory and its application to industry is becoming extremely narrow. 
In more advanced countries, short vacation courses leading to higher acade- 
mic qualifications also are receiving greater attention; details of three such 
courses in USA were reported recently in the Chemical and Engineering 
News 10 * 

Assistance from Industry to Universities 

(a) Financial Assistance: No body can deny the immense profits that the 
industry, particularly if it is vigilant and progressive, can derive from utilisa- 
tion of results of scientific researches in the academic laboratories. The 
industry, therefore, in more advanced countries has found it to its advantage 
to make provision for some research grants/fellowships etc. to the Universi- 
ties. Bell Laboratories, for example in USA, maintain a large number of 
individual scientific and technological arrangements with universities around 
the country. A collaborative programme at MIT actually involves 12 
member companies who pay $ 29,000 to $ 1,00,000 per year depending on 
their size and volume. A greater benefit from such schemes is the develop- 
ment of interest in the industry about researches being carried out in acade- 
mic laboratories and a better appreciation of each other’s efforts to the 
mutual advantage of both. 

In India the industries are sponsoring a number of research projects for 
the CSIR Laboratories but very few cases of similar research sponsored 
from the industry to University Laboratories are yet known. In fact, the 
figures in table 1 show that although the national expenditure 
on scientific research and development in India has increased from about 
1 1 million to 5 1 34 million rupees during the three decades since independence, 
the private industry, which is a major beneficiary of the establishment of a 
technological base in the country, docs not contribute more than an insignifi- 
cant fraction ( 10%) of the total financial in-put. This is to my mind a serious 
lacuna which harms the industry itself in the long run, as it is unable to 
keep itself uptodate and adopt modifications and innovations towards the 
improvement of its quality and efficiency. 

(b) Industrial Experience for Students : For students ot applied science 
and engineering, a certain amount of experience in the industry is often 
considered essential for the students before they can qualify for their degrees. 
Such experience often takes the form of summer vacation employment and 
in some countries like Cuba, the programmes often involve almost half 
of students 9 time in industry. In between these two extremes are the increas- 
ingly more popular in North America, “Cooperative Education” or “Work 
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Table 1 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURE (IN MILLION OF RUPEES) ON SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


Year 

1948-49 

1958-59 

1965-66 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Central Goverment 


211-8 

624*5 

1990-5 

2794-4 

3544-4 

4187-0 

State Goverment 

— 

160 

35-1 

241-3 

292-8 

323-3 

459-1 

Private Sector 

— 

1-5 

24-3 

303-5 

356-8 

424-2 

488-1 

Total 

110 

235-3 

683-9 

2535-3 

3444-0 

4291-9 

5134-2 


Study” programmes and their United Kingdom Counterpart “Sandwich” 
courses in a variety of patterns 11 . Choosing chemistry courses as an example, 
there were 48 schools offering cooperative programmes in the United States 
in 1973 12 while there were sandwich degree courses in 23 institutions in UK 
in 1975. In India, such experience in industry is still generally limited to 
engineering students. However, there is a growing awareness of such contacts 
in the universities. For example, some departments of Osmania University 
in Hyderabad and of Ravi Shankar University in Raipur are reported to 
have made some commendable efforts for students of pure sciences also in 
such programmes. 

Meetings and Conferences 

For fostering closer University-industry cooperation, one of the most 
important steps would be to bring together the staff from Universities and 
industries for group discussions, meetings or/and conferences at formal 
and/or informal levels. By establishing a channel of face-to-face communica- 
tion with the obvious advantages of immediate response, reaction and feed- 
back, such get-togethers can be of great value in exploring additional forms 
of cooperation in a more realistic manner. Further, these get-togethers would 
be of great help in breaking down any psychological barriers (academicians 
underrating applied research as intellectually inferior and the applied 
scientists considering the academicians’ contributions of no real practical 
value to society), which unfortunately exist sometimes between the academic 
staff of the Universities and practitioners in industry. 

There are many different scales at which such meetings can be arranged rang- 
ing from large conferences to small committees. From the author’s personal 
experience, one of the best forms in which such meetings could be arranged 
is the system of Gordon Research Conferences in USA. These Conferences 
were established in 1931 as a voluntary, non-profit corporation “to pro- 
vide an opportunity for free and unhurried discussions of major problems 
in areas of science where current research is uncovering new frontiers . . . 
The attendance at each conference is limited in number (approximately 100) 
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to encourage informal discussion and to make it easier for conferees to 
become acquainted . . . The persons attending each Conference include 
outstanding men in the field under consideration. There should be representa- 
tion from academic and industrial laboratories, and the laboratories of 
endowed institutions and government agencies . . “It is an established 
policy of the Gordon Research Conferences that all information presented 
is off the record and may not be quoted or cited publicly without specific 
authorization of the individual making the contribution, whether this be a 
formal presentation or in discussion”. 

In UK the effort in this direction at the national level has taken the form 
of the constitution of a Standing Committee on the Relations between 
Higher Education and Industry 13 . “This meets twice a year to review and 
improve existing cooperation to seek ways of initiating further cooperation”. 
Another step in a similar direction of a limited but probably more intimate 
nature is the establishment 14 of panels of the Institute of Petroleum’s Hydro- 
carbon Research Group devoted to spectroscopy, hydrocarbon chemistry 
and mass spectroscopy. Each of these panels consists of university scientists 
working in the chosen field with their opposite numbers from sponsoring 
industrial laboratories. 

The professional societies can play a very useful role in this direction. 
The Indian Chemical Society has been arranging an annual convention of 
chemists in important centres of research for the last fifteen years and since 
1964, provision has been made for a section of papers dealing with Industrial 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering Subjects. A survey of the papers 
submitted annually at the conventions shows that the numbers of papers 
on such topics varied from 10 to 25 % of all the papers submitted in different 
branches of chemistry. Since 1965, the Chemical Research Committee of 
the CSIR, the Society of Biological Chemists and the Institute of Chemists 
have gradually begun to participate in the Convention making it representa- 
tive of chemists of the country in general. In addition to papers on applied 
aspects, symposia on subjects of interest to research workers in the funda- 
mental and applied areas have been often arranged during the last 12 years. 
A few of these are listed below : 

(i) Symposium on ‘Chemical Industry and State Development’ in 
1964 at the Convention held at AUahbabad University. 

(ii) Symposium on ‘Cooperation between Industry and Scientific Institu- 
tions’ in 1970 held at the Indian Institute of Technology, Madras. 

(iii) Symposium on ‘Industrial Development in U.P. in the context of 
Employment Potential for Young Scientists and Technologists’ in 
1972 held at Allahabad. 

(iv) Symposium on ‘Research and Chemical Industry in India’ held at 
Calcutta in 1973; the main themes were concerned with R and D 
in cement, coal arid pharmaceutical industries. 

(v) Symposium on ‘Chemistry and Environment’ at the Convention 
held at Roorkee in 1975. 
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In addition to the professional societies, organisations like the CSIR and 
BARC have also been arranging such conferences at the national level. 
For example, in December 1965, the CSIR organised at Delhi a “Get-to- 
gether of this kind at a national scale and was attended by more than 1000 
representatives from government departments, industrial firms, research 
institutes and universities. The over-all coverage of this get-together is 
indicated from the list of sections in which the deliberations at the get- 
together were divided: 

(1) Electronics, Instruments, Radio, Television, Public Address 
Systems. 

(2) Industrial Organic Chemicals, Biochcmicals, Dyes and Inter- 
mediates, Rubber, Resins, Adhesives, Plastics, Paints, Varnishes, 
Surface Coatings. 

(3) Inorganic and Heavy Chemicals, Fertilisers, Cement and Marine 
Chemicals. 

(4) Drugs & Pharmaceuticals, Medicinal & Aromatic Plants, Public 
Health Engineering. 

(5) Chemical Plant & Equipment, Electrical & Mechanical Engineering, 
Agricultural, Textile & Mining Machinery, Automobiles. 

(6) Food, Agriculture, Fish, Meat, Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Oil-seeds, 
& Edible Oils. 

(7) Metallurgy: Iron & Steel, Non-ferrous Metals. 

(8) Paper, Pulp, Forestry, Textiles, Man-made Fibres, Wool, Leather, 
& Plywood. 

(9) Mining, Ores, Minerals, Geophysics & Oceanography. 

(10) Petroleum Refining, Petrochemicals, Petroleum Technology and 
Oil & Gas Exploration. 

(11) Energy & Coal. 

(12) Glass, Ceramics, Enamels, Pottery, Refractories & Mica Industries. 

(13) Aeronautical Engineering: Aircraft Structures, Materials, Propul- 
sion Systems & Aviation Fuel. 

(14) Buildings, Roads & Civil Engineering Materials. 

(15) Research Utilisation, Cooperation between Research & Industry, 
Policies on Research & Development. 

In addition to annual conventions on different topics of science, BARC 
is often the centre of other interesting discussions and symposia. For example, 
a group discussion on ‘Photo-Chemistry’ was arranged in 1978 and was 
attended by chemists from the Universities, CSJR and other applied labora- 
tories, BARC and related industries. The broad themes discussed were: 
(i) Organic Photo-Chemistry, (ii) Lasers in Chemistry, (iii) Chemical 
Approaches to utilisation of solar energy, and (iv) Photo-chemistry in 
pollution control. In addition to exchange of ideas and information, the 
main objective was to identify a few important topical problems and labora- 
tories, where concerted efforts could be supported in these directions. 
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Conclusion 

In the preceding pages, an attempt has been made to present a bird’s 
eye view of some illustrative directions of useful cooperation between univer- 
sities and industry. In India, there are a number of national and regional 
laboratories which have been established mainly to carry out industrial 
research and find useful as well as economic outlets for the resources of the 
region. Such laboratories can play the role of very useful bridges between the 
Universities and the industry, as can be exemplified by the close liason 
between the Central Leather Research Institute and the University of Madras. 
Although there are many examples of really fruitful cooperation between 
Universities and laboratories on individual basis, there is an urgent need 
of working out a more permanent mechanism to establish such links and to 
facilitate their growth in a planned manner. 
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The Tenure Problem and Potential Changes 

The tenure system adopted by most US universities allows a faculty 
member a period at non-tenured status after which he is entitled to a formal 
assessment. This assessment results in the dismissal of the faculty member 
or the decision to grant him life employment (tenure). This system was 
codified in 1940 by the American Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges. 

Several problems of the present model have been raised and dealt with 
by scholars in higher education. Shull (1976) is concerned with the high 
ratio of tenured to non-tenured faculty members. In many cases, more than 
half the faculty is tenured. Shulman (1971) related the tenure system to other 
issues such as: academic freedom, “deadwood” faculty, university enrol- 
ment, institutional finances, etc. University enrolment figures are presently 
at a no growth state and are expected to remain at the same level or even to 
decrease (Abelson, 1972; Vetter, 1972). Similar trends and even cutbacks 
have occurred in federal programs and in funds for higher education. 
Some areas have suffered drastic reduction and even elimination of 
programs (Brennan, 1972; Kennedy et. al., 1972). Thus, scarce resources, 
i.e., decreasing enrolment and decreasing funds for research and other 
programs create the necessity to re-examine, tighten or to change the tenure 
system. Several strategies for change were discussed in recent years. Cartter 
(1971) emphasized the need to change the tenure system and to create a 
mechanism in which non-productive faculty can be replaced. One of the 
alternatives that he discusses was to replace the tenure system by periodically 
renewable contracts. Carr (1972) suggested that tenure need not be 
abandoned as an ideal but that the criteria for tenure must be raised. 
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The present study is an attempt to assess the relative salience of the 
four factors that affect faculty attitudes toward changes in the tenure 
system. The two specific changes that this study explores arc: (l) replacing 
tenure by five year contract, and (2) raising the criteria for tenure for assis- 
tant professors. The four factors arc: (l) self-esteem, (2) research satisfac- 
tion, (3) faculty power in decision-making and, (4) seniority-based compen- 
sation system (egalitararian attitude). 

Factors Affecting Faculty Attitudes 

The identification of factors which affect faculty attitudes toward changing 
the tenure system is important for several reasons. First, it helps to specify 
the conditions under which the change in the system will be effective. Second, 
it clarifies the basis and criteria upon which faculty members in university 
departments operate. Third, it is the first stage toward building a model 
of attitudinal change of faculty in higher education. Thus, the identification 
of dominant factors has both research and policy relevance. 

However, the identification of factors alone might not be sufficient; 
their explications and categorization as well as the relationships among them 
need some clarification too. Self-esteem and research satisfaction are social- 
psychological factors grounded in the personal traits and needs of the faculty 
member rather than in the organizational structure of his institution or in 
the specifics of his discipline. It is hypothesized that these two factors are 
positively and strongly related. Moreover, in some cases (the physical 
sciences) the association can be so strong as if they were' two names for one 
factor. 

High self-esteem is the subjective feeling of the researcher ranking his 
work and relative position high in the scale, compared to his peers. Usually, 
such high ranking is expected to be determined or supported by external 
criteria such as publications, prestige of journals, invitations to congresses, 
lectures, etc. However, a close examination of this issue does not always 
find high empirical correlation between the external criteria and the subjective 
feelings of high self-esteem. Whether these criteria are used or not-they 
exist and may serve as a relatively objective device to measure the degree 
of fitness between the subjective feelings and reality. 

This is not exactly and not always the case with the factor called research 
satisfaction. A researcher can be completely happy and satisfied with the 
topics and results of his research even in the unusual case when his peers 
think that his research contribution is doubtful. Research satisfaction is 
based much more on the subjective, individual interest, needs, and expecta- 
tions. In many disciplines it is hard, or impossible, to find external criteria 
to judge this satisfaction. 

The other couple of factors: faculty power in decision-making and senio- 
rity-based (egalitarian) system of compensations are influenced by the 
organizational structure of the particular institution and are related to the 
particular scientific community of peers. Individual needs and interests 
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arc less important while the perceived power structure, shared value and 
ideology are dominant. These two factors stress the department, the 
faculty and the scientific community rather than the individual. However, 
each of the two emphasize different facets and pursue different ends. 
Faculty power in decision-making is concerned mainly with the particular 
institution or department. Members of these departments obtained their 
right to evaluate peers and protect their department against any external 
intervention. 

The seniority-based system of compensation is based on a different set 
of conceptions and norms on merit, emphasizing the egalitarian ideology, 
rather than merit based on competition and personal achievements. While 
the first couple of factors arc expected to be positively associated — the 
second couple arc expected to be negatively associated. 

Also, self-esteem and faculty power are expected to be positively related 
(probably more strongly in the physical sciences) while the research satis- 
faction and seniority based compensation system arc expected to be more 
strongly related and salient in the social sciences. 

Self-esteem as one of the major variables which affect individual attitudes 
(Korman, 1966) is hypothesized to be possitively associated with attitudes 
toward change in the tenure system. Fn other words, those who perceive 
themselves as being in the top of their field would tend to adopt changes 
more easily than those who show less confidence in their abilities. 

Faculty power is expected to act against replacing tenure by another 
system and to a lesser extent against raising the criteria for tenure for 
assistant professors. That is, faculty members with high influence in decision- 
making tend to have more negative attitudes towards replacing the system 
which gives them power with another system which would probably decrease 
their power. Faculty members at institutions where the faculty group has 
low influence on decision making would be less likely to oppose change. 

Research satisfaction is hypothesized to be positively related to attitudes 
toward changes in the tenure system. Those who are satisfied with their 
research activities are expected to be those who also publish their research. 
Since changing the tenure standards is most likely to result in revising the 
publication standards for tenure, those who are satisfied with their research 
will express more favourable attitudes toward the change than those who 
arc not. 

Seniority based compensation system as a norm in academe acts against 
the norm of meritocracy. Fn other words, everyone is being rewarded 
equally and not according to performance. This egalitarian attitude would 
negatively affect the attitudes toward changes in the tenure system. The 
rationale is simple: those who advocate an egalitarian system are usually 
those who believe that rewards allocation should not be affected by merit 
and performance. Therefore, they arc expected to oppose any change in 
the tenure system that increases the importance of research and meritocracy 
in the tenure decision. 
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In sum, this study will test two models of change in the tenure system. 
The only difference between the two models is in the dependent variable. 
In the first model, replacing tenure by a five year contract is the dependent 
variable whereas raising criteria for tenure for asistant professor is the 
dependent variable in the second model. 

Model 1 

Dependent Variable: Replacing tenure by a five year contract 
Independent Variables: Self-esteem 

Faculty Power 
Research Satisfaction 
Egalitarian Attitude 


Model 2 

Dependent Variable: Raising the criteria for tenure for assistant 
professors 

Independent Variables: Self-esteem 

Faculty Power 
Research Satisfaction 
Egalitarian Attitude 

These hypotheses could be summarized as follows, with some differences 
between the physical and social sciences: 


Factors 

Fi r Year Contracts Raising Criteria for 


Tenure 

High Self-esteem 

4* 4- 

High Research Satisfaction 

“1 -f~ 

Faculty Power in Decision-Making 

— -( ? — ? 

Scniorily-Bascd System of Compensation 

" 


Methodology 

Sample 

The sample for this study is a second phase of a longitudinal 
study. In the first phase, data were collected in 1974 by Wilkes (see Wilkes, 
1976). Wilkes’ study includes 57 Departments: 15 in Chemistry, 14 in 
Physics, 14 in Sociology, and 14 in Economics, representing 65 graduate 
departments that were rated by Roosc and Anderson (1971) in the north- 
eastern United States. Within each department, five members were selected 
and interviewed for a total of 279 respondents. The study’s second phase 
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includes the same subgroup of the first. Participants in the second phase 
were asked to answer a very complicated questionnaire regarding issues in 
the methodology of science, general principles of science, different styles 
of doing science, job attitudes and issues in faculty promotion. One hundred- 
twenty university professors participated in the second phase, 60 from the 
Social Sciences and 60 from the Physical Sciences. Data for the second 
phase were collected in 1977. Our test of the attitudes toward changes in 
the tenure system is based on the second phase with 120 faculty members. 

Measures 

(I) The two dependent variables in our study were measured by the 
following items: 

If your university was in a no-growth situation, would you favour 
the following to increase the flow of new faculty into the university; 

fa) Replacing tenure by a five year contract fa ten point scale 
ranging from 1 -strongly oppose to 10-strongly support). 

(b) Raising the criteria for tenure for assistant professors (same 
scale as la). 

f2) The independent variables in our model were measured by the 
following items: 

(a) Self-esteem: Compared to people doing research in areas 
related to your interests, where do you feel your abilities gene- 
rally place you? (a ten point scale ranging from l the lowest 
ten per cent to 10-the top ten per cent). 

(b) Faculty Power: How much influence does the faculty group 
have with regard to faculty promotions in your department? 
(a ten point scale ranging from 1-very little to 1 0-vcry much). 

(c) Research Satisfaction: Overall, are you satisfied with the 
research activities aspects of your job? (a ten point scale ranging 
from l-very dissatisfied to 10-very satisfied). 

(d) Fngalitarian Attitude 1 : Employer and employee agree that as 
a principle, salary of faculty members should be based on a 
uniform published schedule with advancement in annual 
mandatory steps. There shall be no increment for "merit ', 
nor shall a faculty member be advanced more than his annual 
increment or be advanced to an annual step to which his years 
in rank do not entitle him. "Merit" can be recognized only 
through appointment, reappointment, promotion and the 
granting of tenure, fa ten point scale ranging from 1 -strongly 
oppose to 10-strongly support). 

1. This item is taken from an actual collective bargaining agreement in higher education. 

I would like to thank Robert Doherty for providing the exact text of the agreement. 
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Analysis 

The test of both models involves ail examination of the relationship 
between one dependent variable and several independent variables. The mul- 
tiple regression analysis is appropriate for this purpose. Each model is 
assessed by the R 2 for the four variables in the model and the beta weight for 
each independent variable which indicates its' relative salience in predicting 
a given dependent variable. 

The analysis is performed separately for the physical and social sciences 
in order to control four systemic differences since these sciences structure 
their activities and function differently (Lodahl and Gordon, 1972). 

The relationships among the independent variables are assessed by the 
Pearson correlations. Again, this analysis is performed separately for the 
Physical and the Social Sciences. 

Results and Discussion 


Table 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT AND 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

Phy sical Sciences Social Sciences 




Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Self-esteem 


8-10 

1-62 

8*79 

1*26 

Faculty Promotion Power 


8 09 

2*24 

8 '02 

207 

Research Satisfaction 


7-21 

1-91 

7-50 

^ -2S 

Egalitarian Attitude 


2-29 

1-55 

3 00 

2-49 

Replacing Tenure 


3-50 

2-68 

4-57 

3-23 

Raising Criteria 


6-30 

2'12 

605 

2-90 


Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations of all the variables 
in our study for the Physical and Social Sciences. Self-esteem is quite high 
in academe. The “average” faculty member in the Physical and Social 
Sciences places himself at the top twenty per cent of his field. Faculty members 
perceive themselves as having a high level of influence over promotion 
(an average of 8 out of the maximal assessment of 10 in both the Physical 
Sciences and the Social Sciences). Research satisfaction is estimated at the 
high side of the scale in both sciences. The mean attitude toward equality 
is quite low among university professors. The lowest support for equality 
was found in the Physical Sciences, in which the research orientation is 
more dominant. 

Distinct differences exist between the faculty attitudes toward the two 
options of change in the tenure system. There is generally a strong opposition 
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to the replacement of the system by a five year contract, with maximal 
opposition in physical science. The “average” level of agreement to re- 
place the system is 3-50 (out of ten) in the Physical Sciences and. 4-57 in 
the Social Sciences. 

On the other, hand, there is a moderate level of support for raising 
the tenure criteria for assistant professors (6*30 in the Physical Sciences and 
6 05 in the Social Sciences). The differences between the two attitudes to- 
ward change are not a surprise. The first change, the replacement of the total 
system, involves and jeopardizes all faculty members. The second change, 
however, affects only the new assistant professors, therefore it generated 
less opposition from the senior members of academia. 

Tabic 2 

CORRELATIONS AMONG TUP INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Self-esteem 

Faculty 

Power 

Research 

Satisfaction 

Egalitarian 
. ft tit lute 

Self-esteem 


•n 

• 55** 

•3S** 

Faculty Power 

•17 

— 

•02 

•17 

Research Satisfaction 


•05 


•12 

Egalitarian Attitude 

•17 

•31* 

•03 



(Physical Sciences -Right Diagonal; Social Sciences - Left Diagonal) 

*P<05 **P<01 

Table 2 presents the correlation matrix among the independent variables. 
In the Physical Sciences, out of six coefficients only two are statistically 
significant. A high positive correlation was found between self-esteem and 
research satisfaction (r -0*55 ; P<01). A high correlation is understandable, 
especially in the Physical Sciences, where the emphasis is on organized, 
funded research. In such a situation there is a stronger relationship between 
research activities and rewards than in the Social Sciences (Neumann, 1977). 
A significant negative correlation was found in the Physical Sciences between 
self-esteem and egalitarian attitude (r -0.38; P<.01). The group of faculty 
members which perceives itself as more competent opposes the norm of 
equality, which plays down the importance of meritocracy. On the other 
hand, faculty members who perceive themselves as less competent are more 
receptive to other criteria for allocating rewards which will improve their 
relative position in the system. This applies most to the physical sciences 
since their criteria for meritocracy are relatively well specified and the 
relationship between research accomplishment and success is stronger than 
in the Social Sciences (Neumann, 1977). 

In the Social Sciences, a significant positive correlation was found 
between self-esteem and research satisfaction (r - 0.26; PC.050), but this 
correlation, though statistically significant, is considerably lower than tlic 
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same relationship in Physical Sciences (r- 0.55; P<.01). The relatively 
weak correlation in Social Sciences is partially explained by the relatively 
weak relationship between research performance and rewards. Thus, satisfac- 
tion with research activities is believed to be assessed through the rewards 
associated with the research endeavour. The higher the relationship between 
research performance and rewards, the higher the relationship between self- 
esteem and research satisfaction. 

Another interesting finding in the Social Sciences is the negative correla- 
tion between faculty power and egalitarian attitude (r —0.3 1 ; P<.05). 
In other words, decreasing faculty power over one of its traditional peroga- 
tives, i.e. promotion, results in increased acceptance of the egalitarian princi- 
ple as a criterion for allocation of rewards. It may be a faculty strategy to 
reduce the power of the other side, in this case the administration, over the 
allocation of rewards. This tendency of the administration to interfere in 
what is traditionally considered a faculty perogative is stronger in the 
Social Sciences than in the Physical Sciences (l.odahl and Gordon, 1973), 
therefore the existence of this negative relationship in the Social Sciences 
between power and equality may be a result of such a phenomenon. 


Table 3 

REGRESSION RESUI TS: DEPENDENT VARIABLE -REPLACING TENURE. 
BY 5 YEAR CONTRACT 

Physical Sciences Social Sc iences 

Independent Variable — — — — -- 

Be* a r Beta r 


Sclf-cslccm 

03 

•04 

•02 

---•02 

Faculty Promotion Power 

30* 

• — •29 

-•34* 

-■31 

Research Satisfaction 

13 

•13 

■16 

•14 

Egalitarian Attitude 

II 

- -06 

-07 

•04 


Multiple Correlation *33 • 36 

*P<05 

Table 3 presents the results of the empirical test of the first model, in 
which the dependent variable is the replacement of the present tenure system 
by a five year renewable contract. Overall, no substantial differences exist 
between the Physical and Social Sciences. In both cases, the multiple correla- 
tion is relatively low (r -0.33 in the Physical Sciences and r 0.36 in the 
Social Sciences), which means that the four predictor model controls only 
between 11 to 13 per cent of the variance of the dependent variable. As a 
matter ul fact, only one predictor contributes significantly to the explained 
variance. This predictor is faculty power. In the physical sciences there is a 
negative relationship between the perception of faculty power and attitudes 
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toward changing the tenure system to a five year contract (beta - -0.30; 
r— —0.29; P<.05). The same negative relationship was found in the Social 
Sciences (beta ; -0.34; r —0.31; P<.05). In other words in situations 

where promotion decisions arc made outside the faculty group, faculty 
members are inclined to move to a five year renewable contract, whereas 
in situations where the faculty group controls the promotion system, the 
tendency is to oppose such a move. As we suggested before, low faculty 
power in promotion decisions may be a result of high administrative inter- 
ference in departmental decision-making, especially in issues which are 
normally considered to be faculty domain. In these cases, the central 
administration controls the tenure system, applies its own criteria and em- 
phasizes additional standards for promotion besides research. The result 
may be the denial of tenure to a member who would normally be considered 
by the faculty group as qualified (competent) or the granting of tenure to a 
member who would not receive tenure under the rigorous meritocracy 
research standards. In such situations, to avoid a non-universalistie (parti- 
cularistic) tenure system, the faculty group may be more rcceiptive to the 
proposed change than in any other circumstances. This is, of course, only 
one explanation for the observed phenomenon, and other alternatives are 
plausible. Overall, there is a highly negative attitude toward replacing the 
tenure system and this may serve as an important input for the administra- 
tion of higher education. 


I able 4 

REGLSSION RESULTS: DEPENDENT VARIABLE -RAISING THE CRITERIA 
I OR TENURE I OR ASSISTANT PROCESSORS 

Physical Sciences Social At iences 

in ife pen dci tt laiiuhle — * — — -• - — 

Beta r Beta r 


Self-esteem 

OS 

• "*2 

•07 

•15 

faculty Promotion Powei 

04 

•00 

•01 

•21 

Research Satisfaction 

43** 

•44 

-14 

- -• 13 

Egalitarian Altitude 

26 

•17 

--•66** 

--•68 


Multiple Correlation *50 E0 

**P<01 

The results of the empirical examination of the second model are pre- 
sented in Table 4. The dependent variable in this model is raising the tenure 
criteria lor assistant professors. These findings indicate a major difference 
between the Physical and Social Sciences. In the Physical Sciences, the 
multiple correlation is 0.5 and it is mainly attributed to one factor, research 
satisfaction. There is a strong positive relationship in the Physical Sciences 
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between research satisfaction, and accepting a higher Level of standard for 
tenure (beta— 0.43; r— 0.44; p> .01 ). In other words, those who arc satis- 
fied with their research activities agree to implement tougher standards while 
the other group, less satisfied with its research activities, prefers to maintain 
the present system. 

The Social Sciences, on the other hand, exhibit a different pattern. The 
multiple correlation is really impressive (r -^0.69; P < .0 1 ) and the most domi- 
nant predictor is egalitarian attitude. In the Social Sciences, there is a 
very strong negative relationship between the egalitarian attitude and 
raising the tenure standards (beta --0.66; r -0.68; P<.01). This 
negative relationship means that there is a bitter source of opposition toward 
the proposed change among those faculty members who adopt the egalitarian 
norm. From the policy perspective, in such institutions where the Social 
Science members are less concerned about equality it may be easier to 
implement the proposed change relative to institutions where the faculty 
group has a high emphasis on equality. 

Conclusions 

This study tests attitudes towards two suggested changes in the tenure 
system. The first change is the replacement of tenure by a five year renewable 
contract. Self-esteem, research satisfaction, and the egalitarian attitude do 
not play an important role in predicting faculty attitudes toward such change. 
Faculty power is negatively related to the acceptance of another system 
without tenure. If the university is concerned about implementing the pro- 
posed change, a place to begin the implementation is in institutions with low 
faculty power, or alternatively, the university wid have to change the power 
structure and the decision-making processes in order to reduce faculty 
influence and then implement the proposed change. At universities with long 
(sometimes centuries- long) tradition changes in the power structure are 
very difficult. However even in old, established universitics-new departments 
arc often created and these constitute an appropriate place for experimenta- 
tion with changes in the power structure. The conclusions regarding the first 
model and strategies for implementing the proposed change are universally 
applicable to the Physical and Social Sciences, since faculty power is the only 
relevant predictor in both cases. 

The situation in the second model is different, flic dominant predictors 
difier in the Social and Physical Sciences. Research satisfaction is the most 
dominant predictor in the Physical Sciences and is positively related to 
accepting tougher tenure criteria for assistant professors. The same predictor 
has a negligible role in the Social Sciences. The egalitarian attitude has an 
impressive negative impact on the acceptance of a tougher tenure system in 
the Social Sciences and by itself controls about fifty per cent of the variance 
of the dependent variable. On the other hand, this attitude has a mini- 
mal effect in the Physical Sciences and controls by itself about four per cent 
of the variance. We think that the differences between the Physical and 
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Social Sciences are not a random phenomenon. Structural differences 
between the two sciences stress the relationship between research inputs and 
research outcomes through a higher level of predictability in the Physical 
Sciences and obscure this connection in the Social Sciences (Neumann, 
1977). The result is that research related factors, c.g. the egalitarian attitude, 
are the most influential in the Social Sciences. Consequently, in order 
to maximize the acceptance of the proposed change, university central 
administration has to adopt a differential policy. 

In the Physical Sciences, the path to accepting a more rigorous system 
is through increasing the emphasis on research and operating better condi- 
tions for research activities. This study suggests that a different strategy must 
be adopted for the Social Sciences, where the emphasis is more on particula- 
ristic criteria. There it is suggested that change begin with departments which 
arc less focused on egalitarianism. With the other departments in the Social 
Sciences, an attempt must be made to reduce their favorable attitudes toward 
egalitarianism by increasing the relative salience of merit-related criteria. 

At last, one cautionary note, these policy implications and recommenda- 
tions are based on the results of one study. This study makes several assump- 
tions about cause and effect based upon logical argumentation. Four factors 
were analyzed as independent variables predicting eventual changes in the 
tenure system. We can think of additional factors which influence attitudes 
toward acceptance or rejection of change in the tenure system such as: the 
style of development of the different sciences (are there universally accepted 
standards and criteria for judgment of scientific achievements or are these 
criteria still in dispute?) pure versus applied sciences: disciplinary versus 
interdisciplinary sciences. Future studies are needed in order to further 
explore these and other potential factors. 
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Purposeful Physics Curricula : A Systems Model 

M.V. ANANTHAK.R1SHNAN 


The effectiveness of any educational system or training programme in 
a country is evident from the economic and cultural development of that 
country. India is a country with an ancient cultural heritage and traditionally 
has an agricultural base. It is amidst this that the country has gone in for 
rapid industrialisation. 

The present educational methodology in this country treats "pure 
sciences'’ and "applied technology" as two water-tight compartments. 
As a result, the interdisciplinary concept is virtually absent. Therefore, 
science graduates find it difficult to lit into industry without prior training 
(Ananthakrishnan, 1 974). 

Objectives lie at the very heart of the planning process whether one is 
planning a curriculum or a single classroom session. One has to decide, after 
due consideration, the nature of the relationship between the "ends" that 
one wishes to accomplish and the "means" that are available for use (Davies, 
1976). To quote AekolT (1970): 

Wisdom is the ability to see the long-run consequences of current 
actions, the willingness to sacrifice short-run gains for large long-run 
benefits, and the ability to control what is controllable and not iret over 
what is not. 


When one speaks of education, one has necessarily to make reference 
to two issues viz., what are the aims and objectives of education and what 
are the defects in the existing system? (Acharlu, 1975). This approach has 
relevance because "if everything is alright with the ends and means of 
education, there would be nothing left for us to do except evaluating what is 
being done and suggesting ways and means ol improving the system in 
consonance with its ideals and objectives" (Acharlu, 1975). 
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Systems Approach and Curriculum Development 

Systems Approach: One of the general tenets of the general systems theory 
is that various properties arc inherent and central to all functioning systems 
such as found in the mechanical, biological and social worlds. Systems are 
any set of components which could be looked at as working together for an 
overall objective of the whole (Athcy, 1977). In general, a system comprises 
of its components, its system boundaries and the environment and 
interfaces. 

Components are the primary elements which comprise a system whereas 
the system boundaries comprise that set of components which can be directly 
influenced or controlled in a design. The environment includes all those 
factors which have an influence on the effectiveness of the system, but which 
are not controllable. Interfaces are those boundaries where two systems meet 
and can be internal and/or external to the system itself. 

Curriculum Development : Curriculum is defined as all the learning ex- 
periences provided for children and youth under the direction of the schools / 
colleges. It, therefore, includes the programme of studies, methods, techni- 
ques and strategies of teaching. 

The development of a curriculum and accompanying instructional material 
is a continuous process in the field of education. Consequently, the steps 
involved in developing a new curriculum (or in revising an existing one) 
have been fairly established. Curriculum development can take place as a 
joint activity throughout the session or it can take the form of a resource 
unit made available as and when needed (Cook 1966). 

The constructs of any curriculum design consists of three areas, viz., 
the learner, the society and the organised knowledge. Whereas the learner 
and the society are equally important, it is the organised knowledge that calls 
foi emphasis in any teaching situation . The organised knowledge is the actual 
subject-matter that is to be taught in any instructional programme (Gottes- 
man, 1976). 

An Overview of Some Studies 

The application of a systems concept to curriculum development is a 
well-established method by now in as far as educational planning and train- 
ing methodology are concerned, dc Graff (1971) came up with the Helical 
Physics Sequence and the FLIPS programme for teaching undergraduate 
physics courses at the University of Michigan (Flint). His Helical Physics 
Sequence essentially makes use of the concept that learning is gradual and 
becomes more and more advanced as one goes up the helix. On the other 
hand, the FLIPS (Flint Introductory Physics Sequence) programme con- 
centrates on the concept of inter-dependence of the various components or 
modules amongst themselves as well as within a module. 
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Ananthakrishnan and Numbi (1977) have reported of a systems approach 
to physical sciences teaching. According to them, integrated science teaching 
involves the teaching of the various components of science through the 
medium of group teaching whereby the teachers have to interact amongst 
themselves. The systems approach, as proposed by the authors, involves 
the teaching of the three subjects i.c. Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, 
in any one of the three ways, viz., independent coverage, inter action between 
two subjects or interaction amongst all the three, f igure 1 shows a schematic 
of this concept. From the figure it is evident that the chemistry and mathe- 
matics teachers have to co-ordinate with each other as well as with the 
physics teacher in order to explain the various topics and their applications. 
However, the physics teacher need only co-ordinate with the chemistry 
colleague because the former has sufficient knowledge of mathematics to 
handle such requirements. 

Ananthakrishnan and Garg (1978) have given a systems concept to 
industrial Engineering education at the post-graduate level. According to 
them, the guidelines required for proper development of the sub-systems/ 
modules and their interact ion(s) arc as follows: 

(1) All individual self-contained modules arc of equal importance. 

(2) Every module should have a common basis for its contents. 

(3) Subjects that find applications in other areas must be taken as a 
separate module. 

(4) Proper interface components are needed in each module. 

(5) Modules should be made up of basic topics only. Peripherals could 
be left as self-study assignments to the students. 

(6) The modules, so selected, should essentially cater to the students' 
specialisation requirements. 

(7) livery module should be flexible enough to accommodate variations 
in the students' background. 

The authors have proposed a throe-level hierarchial model viz.. BASIC, 
Level-1 and Level-2. There are, in all, nineteen basic modules and 22 level- 1 
modules. The level-2 modules are the electives and depend, to a large extent, 
on the availability of faculty and students desiring specific areas of specialisa- 
tion. 

Gottesmant 1 976) proposes a conceptual Curriculum Network lor curri- 
culum planning. It is a systems approach model that “diagrams the influence 
of constructs on philosophy, goals, objectives and instructional program- 
mes". It also shows the flow from philosophy to goals, from goals to objec- 
tives and from objectives to instructional programmes. As a finale, evalua- 
tion is seen by him as a feedback for not only making improvement during 
planning but also for reporting to groups on the ellectiveness ol the curricula. 

Purposeful Physics Curricula 

l he need for o svsieins approach A tormal education is needed by every 
individual in order to place him or her on a proper looting in life. In as far 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT I THE INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT 

THE INTERFACE 



FIG. 4. A SYSTEMS MODEL OF THE INSTITUTIONAL- INDUSTRIAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND INTERFACE. 





FIG 5. U) FORMAL MODEL OF THE PURPOSEFUL APPROACH TO 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

(b) THE ANALOG MODEL FOR THE PURPOSEFUL APPROACH TO 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
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as science is concerned, the graduates coming out of the university have 
various openings to start a professional career. If we now concentrate 
our attention on the areas of teaching, research and industry, one should 
ideally find a complementary relationship between tcaching/rcsearch and 
industry. Unfortunately, this is not the case with a majority of the institutions 
and industries (Ananthakrishnan, 1 974). 

Good teaching and curriculum development demand creative, careful 
and sensitive planning. In a very real sense, planning is anticipatory decision- 
making. It involves deciding on what to do and how to do it before any 
concrete action is taken. When botli “ends" and “means" are known, no 
real problem exists. The problem, however, arises when the ends have not 
been determined and the means available are unknown. This leaves the 
teachers and curriculum development experts in a dilemma. It is here that 
one has to resort to the overall systems approach. 

The teaching institution, the student and the end-user (industry) consti- 
tute the system with ample scope for feedback channels. An effective systems 
model will have to basically evolve out of the inputs (from the educational 
institutions), the receptivity (of the students) and the outputs (reflected by 
the experiences of the user-industry), Figure 2 is a schematic representation 
of this systems concept. 

The institution-industry environment and interface: The environment existing 
in the institution and the industry can be said to be made up of : 

(1) The social background of the students (or workers). 

(2) The educational background of the students (or workers). 

(3) The facilities available for practice and shop-floor experience (in 
the case of colleges) and pre-induction training (in the case of 
industries). 

Figure 3 is a schematic representation of the environmental factors. 
In as far as the interfacing between the institution and the industry is concer- 
ned, a deeper insight is called for to study the nature of this interface. 
The figure is indicative of a definite interface between the two “environments". 
However, the size and extent of the interface is dependent on the various 
factors that exist in real life. It is this interface that is very vital in making 
or marring a good curriculum. Therefore, one needs factual information 
on the nature of this interface. One this interface is known (or gauged), 
it can be exploited to develop a “purposeful" curricula in any subject of 
interest. 

Information systems for “ purposeful ” Physics curricula: It would not be 
out of place to once again mention the three sources of information that are 
essential for any curriculum development activity viz., the teaching institu- 
tion, the student and the end-user industry. However, the present study wifi 
concentrate on only two of these aspects i.c., the teaching institution and 
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the industry. This is necessarily because of the fact that one is attempting 
to develop a purposeful curricula -one that will help the student fit himself, 
with very little time-lag, into an industrial environment. Needless to say, 
such an attempt will tend to be localised to a particular place or region. 
But it is imperative that this model is a worthwhile starting point that could 
be made more broad-based in due course. 

Relevant and invaluable information was requested from industries and 
colleges in the metropolis of Bombay. The medium of gathering information 
was both through questionnaires and personal discussions. 

Information from colleges: The colleges were requested to give information 
on the following aspects: 

(1) Teaching methodology 

(2) Laboratory work 

(3) Evaluation 

(4) Support activities 

(5) Rethinking on existing curricula 

(6) Employment of science graduates 

Information from Industries: The enquiries directed to the industries soli- 
cited information concerning the following aspects: 

(1) Educational background of employees 

(2) Nature of jobs handled 

(3) On-the-job training needs 

(4) Need of physics and its applications 

(5) Avenues for improvement of academic programmes offered by the 
colleges 

(6) Continuing education. 

Analyses of information received: The opinions of the various colleges are 
summarised in Table 1. The aspect of “Rethinking on existing curricula'’ 
makes interesting reading. The college faculty have expressed a necessity to 
make the teaching more realistic and suggestions have been put forth for 
better teaching, effective laboratory work and purposeful evaluation. 

Table 2 enlists the view-point of industries on the existing college curri- 
cula. Important observations include the need for continuing education and 
an industry-based project. Continuing education programmes are felt 
essential in order to keep the employees abreast with the latest develop- 
ments in science and technology as well as the allied basic concepts. The 
industry-based project is recommended as an essential prerequisite for 
qualifying for a degree. This suggestion surely warrants serious considera- 
tion and possible implementation. 

The MV A Systems Model: The development of the systems model requires 
that one should be fully familiar with the various parameters that influence 
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the system as well as other systems. Figure 4 is a more pragmatic version of 
the conceptual model depiteted earlier in Fig. 3 and this will be used to 
develop the formal analogue model. 

Premises: The formal model has been developed on the following premises: 

(1) The college provides all the knowledge to the student which is re- 
tained and recalled whenever needed. The extent of retention is a 
personal factor of a particular student. 

(2) The efficiency or rate at which a student picks up the knowledge 
is dependent on his inherent characteristics, social factors, pre- 
college education and the teaching methodology. 

(3) Any variations in the teaching methodology or the learning charac- 
teristics will have a transient influence on the efficiency of the teaching 
situation. 

(4) The employee enters industry with a definite amount of theoretical 
and/or practical knowledge. This will be subsequently used and/or 
reinforced by the industrial training/experience. 

(5) Any industry has to essentially train any new recruit. During this 
process, the incumbent has to be weaned out before being fitted 
into the industrial work-situation and environment. 

(6) Having entered industry, the employee is, many a time, shifted from 
one department to another -as a matter of company policy or with 
an idea to provide all-round knowledge of the organisation. This 
sets up temporary “re-adjustments" which remain as transient 
effects until they smoothen out. 

(7) The educational institution and the industry need to have a regular 
liaison with each other if the research activities in the former and the 
innovations/developments in the latter have to find a place in their 
dynamic policies. As a consequence, the college must necessarily 
update and review its syllabi and methodology. Similarly, the 
industry has to explore evenues to adapt the research findings to its 
production activities. 

Analogues: The formal model for the proposed systems approach is shown 
in Figure 5. The analogues for the various premises are given in Table 3 with 
their corresponding equivalences. 

The electrical analogues for the factors affecting the individual/educa- 
tional institutions are represented by R\ L’ and C\ whilst the corresponding 
analogues for the industrial situation are R", L” and C". The D.C. sources 
(in the circuit) are the analogues for the knowledge (via the teacher) and 
the application (from industry) in the respective environments. A D.C. 
source (and accordingly the analogue circuit) is presumed because (i) know- 
ledge is bcir.g imparted at a steady and continuous rate and (ii) applications 
in industry arc being imbibed by the employees in a scheduled and regula- 
rised fashion. 
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The mutual inductance (M) is the electrical analogue for the interaction 
between the institution and industry. The degree of influence depends on 
how closely one works with the other (the electrical equivalent of the 
proximity and elosseness of the primary and secondary windings of a trans- 
former). Any research/development and/or change in the gamut of educa- 
tion will have its influence on the industrial situation (an electrical analogy 
of transient currents in cither of the circuits affecting the equilibrium state 
of the other). A similar argument can be extended for explaining the influence 
of industrial innovations. The other equivalences between the institution- 
industry cycle and the electrical analogue are mere corollaries. 

A sample curriculum: The metal casting industry is one which finds a 
variety of applications of physics and offers employment opportunities for 
science graduates. Thus, the inclusion of typicLil examples (from this area) 
in an undergraduate physics curriculum would be invaluable -the actual 
methodology being worked out by the college and industry. As an illustra- 
tion, let us consider the melting practice in the metals casting industry. 

The physical pchnomena involved are: heat transfer, thermal properties 
of solid s/liquids, magnetic induction and heating, electric arcs and their 
properties. The physics inputs recommended are, therefore: heat and 
temperature, heat transfer. Ohm's law, electrical heating and Joule's laws, 
magnetic behaviour of materials, A. 0. and 1). (\ circuits, frequency 
generators, temperature measurement. 

Conclusion 


The proposed systems model gives a realistic representation of the vital 
and oft-misunderstood institution-industry interlace. What is needed is an 
effective control and capitalisation on the various lactors that inhibit/ 
accelerate this purposeful co-existence for the ultimate improvement of 
man’s living conditions in this world. 

A number of extensions of the proposed model are possible so as to 
include additional factors and/or refinements in the approach. Some of the 
factors could be the retention/learning rate of the student/worker, the 
saturation of rcsearch/dcvelopment activities, influence of political factors, 
etc. 
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Table I 

OPINIONS OF COLLEGES ON PHYSICS CURRICULA 
Aspect Opinions 


Teaching Methodology 


Laboratory work 


Evaluation 


Other activities 


The teaching methodology is evolved both as indivi- 
dual effort as well as a group activity. There is a 
limited attempt to incorporate typical industrial/rcal- 
life applications in the lectures. 

The laboratory assignments arc very rarely co-ordinated 
with the corresponding theory classes. 

Practical work is done in groups (of 2 each). Guidance 
is provided through instruction sheets and in-situ 
guidance by faculty. Laboratory assignments are 
usually directed towards proving existing laws and 
determining well-established physical constants. About 
50% (of the total time alloted to physics instructions) 
is spent in laboratory work. 

The university examination questions aim at testing 
the memorising capacity of the students. The ques- 
tions so set arc a mixture of objective and essay-types. 
The practical assignments (set at the university 
examinations) arc selected from amongst those per- 
formed during the regular college classes. 

Casual visits to mdustries/rcscarch laboratories. 
Casual lectures by eminent scientists, film-shows, 
study tours, Scientific journals arc subscribed to but 
referred to by students to a very limited extent. 
Development of teaching aids is done in a very restric- 
ted sense. 


Rethinking on exiting curricula Need for designing laboratory assignments so as to 

rolled the real-life, industrial applications. Suggestion 
for a semester system with periodic tests to discourage 
the students from resorting to end-of-thc-term pre- 
paration as practised now. Object ivc-type of questions 
should replace the es ay type— to dissuade students 
from ‘Tote’’ learning. Moves are afoot to revise the 
existing curricula. 

Placement of graduates About 50% of the graduates arc absorbed by indus- 

tries. The balance go in for clerical, salcs/marketing, 
research etc. 

The graduate do not immediately fit into an 
industrial environment. This is assigned to the 
lack of any practical bias in the college courses. 
Attempts arc underway to remove this lacuna. 
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Tabic 2 

OPINIONS 01 INDUSTRIES ON SC IENC E G R A D U AT ES/COLL EG E COURSES 
Aspect Opinions 

Educational Background About 30",; of the employees have basis science 

degrees. 

Nature of jobs handled Quality control, Inspection, shop-floor supers ision, 

clerical, sales. 

On-the-job training requirements All new incumbents (with basic science degrees) 

have to necessarily undergo pre-induction training in 
the industry. This is because of the lack of any 
“industrial” bias in college classes. 

Need of physics anil its applica- Physics, being a basic subject, finds a place in virfuallv 

lions every field of industrial production, 'acitivity. 


Avenues for 

improvement of 

Inclusion of typical industrial applications in regular 

college courses 

college classes and laboratory assignments. Involve- 



ment of technologists in curriculum planning, specia- 
list lecture sessions and industrial visits. 

Inclusion of industry-based project work ns an 
essential requirement for qualifying for a formal 
degree. 

rontinuing Education 

Essential for keeping the employees abreast with 



recent developments in science and technology. The 
innovation of new instrumentation and processes 
calls for educating the users on all the basic physical 
principles involved. 



Table 3 


ANALOGUES 

I OR TUT VARIOUS PRF.M1SLS 

Premise 

Analogue 

Equivalence 

Premise 1 

Capacitance 

Retention of knowledge imparted in the college. 

Premise ?. 

Resistance 

Resistance to change depending on society, school 
education and teaching. 

Premise 3 

Inductance 

Transient influence of teaching methodology etc. on 
efficiency of teaching. 

Premise 4 

Capacitance 

Existing knowledge of entrant to industry —-periodi- 
cally updated by on-the-job experience. 

Premise 5 

Resistance 

Resistance to change from an academic environment to 



a purely industrial one. 

Premise 6 

Inductance 

Temporary read-justments that arc warranted by 
regular rotation on jobs as well as now jobs/assign- 



ments . 

Premise 7 

Mutual Inductance The existence of an effective lias ion between institution 


and industry is to be realised. Further, any change in 
one dclinitcdly affects the other. 
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Geography, Multiple Process Analysis and the Gozo Project: 
An Exercise in Interdisciplinary Multi-level Education 

RUSSELL KING AND TONY MACELLI 


This paper describes the systems-based methodology, which we call multiple 
process analysis, and the educational structure evolved to study the man- 
environment complex on the Mediterranean island of Gozo (67-3 sq. km., 
22,370 inhabitants), the smaller of the two major islands of the Maltese 
archipelago. The work forms part of UNESCO’s Man and the Biosphere 
programme, specifically MAB Project No. 7. The Study of Factors Relating 
to the Development of Minor Island Ecosystems. 1 Funding is from UNESCO 
and the project is run from the University of Malta. 

From the outset the project was conceived as both a research cllbrt 
and an educational exercise involving a wide range of people with dilferent 
skills and levels of expertise. To a large extent, these two objectives are 
mutually reinforcing. In a small island like Gozo a multi-disciplinary 
approach to the problems of man and environment is necessary to analyse 
and quantify as much as possible of the whole ecosystem (Busultil 1972). 
This involves two practical issues which are the bases of this paper: the 
academic problem of inter-disciplinary communication; and the logistical 
problem of marshalling and organising research teams composed of 
individuals at different levels in their education. 


The Gozo Project 


The concentration on a small island is justified by MAB Project No. 7 
by being able to view many problems of human settlement in microcosm. 
Geographers too have recognised the value of islands as small scale models 
(e g. Pcrpillou 1966, 18). A Mediterranean small island like Gozo may be 
regarded as a spatial laboratory particularly appropriate for the examination 
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of two themes: the management of environmental resources by island popu- 
lations; and the impact of external forces, such as tourism, on the island's 
life and ecology. Small size and isolation make the exploitation of the 
island's resources of paramount importance. Smallness implies acute spatial 
constraints on attempts to increase production or change land use in the 
face of development needs or population pressure (Gourou 1965). Isolation 
and pcripherality mean that Gozo suffers economic and cultural problems 
of marginal location. 

Institutionally the Gozo Project has its base in the University of Malta, 
its strongest link is with the Contemporary Mediterranean Studies pro- 
gramme of the Arts faculty. 2 However it also involves many people out- 
side the university, including lecturers from the Polytechnic of Malta, 
academics from overseas, some of whom are visiting lecturers at the Univer- 
sity, foreign undergraduate and postgraduate students doing thesis work 
on Go/o, various local teachers and planners, and Gozitan secondary 
school students. It directly involves about a hundred persons. This may 
seem a large number for such a small island (or, indeed, for any research 
project) but it needs to be stressed that the project is also an educational 
exercise, and many of its participants arc undergraduate students who 
naturally follow other courses and interests. We shall return, later to the 
organisational and educational aspects of the project. 

Necessity for a Systems Paradigm 

If \vc consider the Go/o ecosystem in its widest sense to include both 
natural and human systems, then we can see that the investigation of the 
various linkages within and between these systems cannot be effectively 
carried out within the usual disciplinary frameworks. Traditionally, each 
discipline selects its object of study and describes it with the aid of its specific- 
tools and language. The juxtaposition of these separate disciplinary dis- 
courses often leads to confusion. \ more synthetic approach is required which 
uses an epistemology and a terminology which arc common and transpos- 
able. 

It might be argued that geography comes closest to such an approach but 
it docs not carry the total solution. It docs not, for example, embrace an 
appreciation of socio-eultural dynamics or of relevant political processes. 
Simply to lump geographers together with other physical and social scientists 
and hope that they can sort out their respective researches and integrate 
their results is unlikely to succeed given the lack of a common terminology, 
of an overarching framework for organisation and of an appropriate format 
for the final product. 

The most appropriate framework for the project is a non-idcological 
systems approach, employing the neutral, terminology what Harvey (1969, 
474) calls f he m eta- language of systems analysis. Such an approach trans- 
cends disciplinary barriers and helps to pre-empt conflicts born of political 
ideology. 3 However, most undergraduates with no formal training in systems 
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analysis find the structures and jargon of systems research too forbidding. 
Accordingly one of us developed a simplification of systems research which 
we hope would enable undergraduates of different subject backgrounds to 
participate in the project research in such a way that they could see both 
the intrinsic sense of the particular piece of work they were doing and its 
relationship to the wider context of the project. The simplified methodology 
is called multiple process analysis (Macclli 1977). 


An Introduction to Multiple Process Analysis 

At this simplified level two concepts emerge as crucial vehicles for 
analysis: factor and process. A factor may be a single quantifiable measure, 
a set of measures, an event, a person or a group of people etc. The notion 
of a factor really becomes meaningful when related to a process which is 
the most attractive unit or building block of the model. A process may be 
regarded as a link between certain cause and effect factors such that the 
former influence the latter through the medium of the process. The idea 
of a process as identified here is illustrated in Fig. 1. It may be seen that, 
that, embodying the minimum of theoretical presuppositions, the construct 
of a process as depicted here is close to our everyday mental representations 
of reality. Typical examples of processes relevant in Gozo are tourism, soil 


CAUSE 1 

1 -'ACTORS 

which may act 2 

iiulcpcndcnlly or in 
clusters 3 


PROCLSS 
jointly influence 


1 EFFECT 

FACTORS 

——2 These may be Hows of 
energy, objects or 
—3 information; or 

more tangible changes 
in population, 
landscape, 
resources etc. 


n 

LIMITING CAUSE l 

FACTORS 

on which the strength 2 

of the cause factors and 
the si/c of the effects 3 — — 
mostly depends 


n 


J CONTROLLING 
j I ACTOR(S) 


(if any). This may 
be a key measure or 
person or group whose 
behaviour determines 
whether the process 
occurs at all and 
controls the type of 

cause-effect 

relationship. 


Figure 1 . Diagram of a process : part of a complex system 
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erosion, agricultural abandonment, water resource depletion, industrialisa- 
tion, and the decline in the power of the church. 

Being a simplified form of systems analysis, this approach naturally 
lends itself to systematic treatment. The collection of processes can be 
organised into filing systems and flow-charts. Highly interconnected factors 
and processes can be grouped into a subsystem, defined as being loosely 
connected to other subsystems. Once a framework of factors, processes and 
systems is built up -this is largely the work of the Project Coordinator 
(Macelli), the only member of the team who works virtually full time on the 
project— it is possible to elaborate the description of the processes by the 
more specific techniques of document analysis, data collection, field work, 
social surveys etc. 

The following is a list of guidelines facilitating the documentation and 
analysis of a process once it has been identified. 

(1) Name and designation of the process, plus other identifying details 
as appropriate (c.g. geographical area or economic sector affected, 
time period of operation, names of related processes etc.). 

(2) List of casual factors which influence or change the process and its 
effects. Are there limiting factors which affect the operation of the 
process? (c.g. the amount of suitable land for cultivating a certain 
crop, or the number of beds for tourists). 

(3) List of effect factors which result from the process. 

(4) Disaggregation and aggregation. What minor processes, if any, does 
the identified process consist of; and what other processes are there 
which together with the identified process, make up a more aggre- 
gate process; and what would the latter be called? 

(5) Description of the nature of the link between the cause and effect 
factors. Is this link changing? If so, what is making it change? 

(6) Affected flows. Some of the factors, particularly e fleets, may be 
flows of various kinds (c.g. r emiltance money sent back by emigrants) 
List of such flows, specifying the form of the flow (money, informa- 
tion, etc.), its source and its sink. A flow is a regular displacement. 

(7) Description of controlling factors (if any) and the strength and range 
of the control exerted over the process (see Fig. I). If the controlling 
agent is a person or organisation, what are the motivations and 
objectives involved in the control exercised? 

(S) Underlying structure and inertia. What insofar as can be estimated, 
arc the structures (natural, social, economic, political, spatial) that 
maintain the process being described? “Structure” may be consi- 
dered as that part of the system which changes only very slowly 
if at all, e.g. climate, or a stable market system. What is the expected 
inertia of the process: i.c. how much resistance will there be to an 
attempt at radical, deliberate change of the process? 

(9) What will the probable future behaviour of the process be, first ol 
all without any planned intervention. Secondly, what possible 
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planned interventions might be envisaged (legislation, ecological 
measures, educational changes etc.) to affect the process’s future 
behaviour? 

(10) Ideal data which would be required to fully document the items 
listed above. 

(11) Actual data available in an accessible form; also including data which 
could be collected with moderate effort by fieldwork, questionnaires, 
etc. 

(12) Quantification. What arc the orders of magnitude or upper/lower 
ranges estimated for the quantifiable measures involved? Calculation 
of the extent of interaction between causes and effects (e.g. via 

. input-output, correlation, elasticity techniques) and of rates of long- 
term change in the processes and associated factors. 

(13) Evaluation of the human implications of the process. Does it improve 
human well-being? Does it discriminate for or against certain class 
or locational groups? Effects of planned changes under (9) above. 

(14) Are there any conflicts or problems arising directly out of the 
process? 

(15) Identification of feedback loops. These are closed paths which 
enable certain effect factors to act as causes by influencing, through 
other processes, some of the casual factors (e.g. emigrants who 
return home as wealthy men may act, via the process of return 
migration or repatriation, as a casual factor stimulating further 
out migration). 

We have already confirmed the usefulness of the above analytical tool 
for analysing information from written sources and statistical tabulations 
and for organising questionnaire surveys and interviews. As well as satis- 
fying the criteria already specified of transdisciplinarity and a wide applica- 
tion multiple process analysis is also inherently dynamic. This is in marked 
contrast to the predominantly static “land use" based studies of islands by 
geographers in the past (sec for example Stamp and Clark 1968). 

Four further desiderata were specified as important for the organisation 
and focus of the project. Firstly the human dimension must be central to 
the research (e.g. demographic characteristics, economic activities, networks 
of power, attitudes etc.). Secondly, and related to the first point, is the focus 
on problem issues and associated clusters of processes. Defining a problem 
as ‘somebody's or some institution's goal impeded by an obstacle implies 
that one identifies problems as stated by citizens and planners as well as 
by academics, l or each problem (e.g. the progressive exhaustion and salina- 
tion of drinking water) one identifies the relevant processes (e.g. the growth 
of tourism, industry, irrigation, per capita water demands etc.) analysed in 
the standard form suggested in Fig. 1 and displayed with their various inter- 
connections. The third desideratum is that the island's people should be 
‘Solved in the project to the fullest extent possible, thereby increasing their 
0Wn awareness, the usefulness of the research and the quality of the cultural, 
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information available. Initially, there is ail important distinction to be made 
particularly in fieldwork, between processes' behaviour in the ‘high’ and the 
‘low' seasons, usually summer and winter respectively (e.g. with regard to 
farming, fishing, tourism etc.). 

At this stage of the research it is not possible to present a complete system 
of relevant processes -this is left for the final report to be submitted to 
UN If SCO in due course. It should, however, be apparent that certain assem- 
blages of closely related processes will emerge, and that some cause and 
effect factors will play roles in more than one process. For example, the 
processes of soil erosion and land use change might be closely linked (each 
process might influence the other); similarly there might be close tie-ups 
between tourism and social change, between industrialisation and pollution, 
between clicntelism and the process of local government, between emigration 
and settlement change, and so on. An elfect factor of one process (e.g. 
population increase as a result of improved disease control) may become a 
casual factor of another process (such as emigration). 

Educational Aspects of the Project 

The multiple process approach also explains the educational structure 
of the project. Instead of being structured around disciplinary groups, the 
organisation focuses in air interdisciplinary fashion on key processes or 
assemblages of processes, with a group of around ten persons from different 
backgrounds and educational levels working on each process-cluster. Each 
group has a nominal head, usually a University of Malta academic, res- 
ponsible for overseeing the work and for liasing with other group heads and 
the project coordinator. The seven main groups are Ecology, Agriculture, 
Settlement and Infrastructure, Tourism and Culture, Migration, Industrial 
Development, and Economics and Planning. 4 Within these groups various 
individual processes were identified and the most important or problematic 
form the bases for special projt : f s which number about 40. These arc ob- 
viously too numerous to list in detail, but some examples are : the impact of 
return migration on a sample village; the historical evolution of settlements; 
crop marketing; soil erosion: energy use and alternatives; medicinal herbs 
and folk medicine: coastal exposure and the problem or salt spray (this 
study was carried out by an English geography student for her undergraduate 
dissertation). 

The devolution of some of the work of the groups into small projects 
carried out by individuals or small groups of two or three people took 
place for a number of reasons. Activities that are not large or labour - 
intensive can proceed quickly without waiting for the slow pace of the main 
groups. An additional advantage is that the person in charge of a smaller 
project feds that he/she has a responsibility greater than that which would 
have cxisjd had that person worked merely as a member of a larger group. 
Most students react more positively to responsibility than to being a minion 
supporting someone clse's work. 
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Lecturers in the University of Malta are encouraged to incorporate 
Gozo Project material into regular classwork and dissertation subjects, and 
Arts faculty students can obtain academic credit for working on the project . 5 
Most Contemporary Mediterranean Studies students have been very keen 
to pick up credit on the Gozo Project. The incentives which seem to operate 
arc: (i) having the opportunity (for Gozitan students especially) to study 
one's own island together with people from Malta and overseas with different 
points of view; (ii) having the opportunity (for Maltese students) to take 
a break from routine university work by going to Gozo, which is a peaceful 
and different environment only an hour or so away: (iii) being given, often 
for the first time, responsibility for doing an original investigation: (iv) 
the chance to work in a group and experience interdisciplinary discussions; 
and (v) having one's basic food and travel expenses paid (a simple flat 
being available for overnight stops in Gozo). 

Communication amongst the groups and project personnel is facilitated 
by newsletter and various circulated material, and by regular meetings and 
social occasions. The project started with a series of evening lectures and 
discussions led by university staff on such topics as the physical geography, 
history, culture, agriculture and industry of Gozo. These gave project 
participants a broad multi-faceted background on the island. Special liason 
meetings occur between heads of groups (including the project coordinator) 
and between groups whose realms of interest overlap or interact in certain 
fields (e.g. the Ecology .snd Agriculture groups). Parties are also arranged 
for all project participants: held In a rambling eighteenth century building 
in downtown Valletta, they ate a great success and contribute to the social 
cohesion of the project. 

Operational Shortcomings 

There arc some unforeseen problems and a number of aspects in which 
expectations about the project are not being fulfilled. These problems and 
shortcomings can be listed as follows. 

Firstly, the very tense political polarisation which currently exists in 
Malta between the two political parties causes problems at various levels. 
Civil servants are cautions about giving help and information for fear of 
olfending the governmental party line. Closely linked to the political 
situation is the administrative cataclysm currently atlecting higher education 
in Malta. The Government seems to sec the university as a centre of re- 
actionary criticism, and anything to do with the University, such as the 
Gozo Project, tends to be viewed with disfavour. The University is starved 
of funds, stalfarc not replaced, and in the case of the medical and architec- 
tural faculties, they have been dismissed. Many subjects, like economics, arc 
lacing phased out. A new university, based around the Polytechnic, is being 
vacated embodying the student- worker ideal. The traditional University of 
Malta is now called simply Old University. All this is very unsettling for 
^Indents generally, including those working on the project. There are also 
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administrative problems within the University, some of which arc not 
unrelated to the above events. Finance for the project is released slowly. 
Students can get credit for working on the project in the Arts Faculty but 
not in Science where there is no ‘credit system’ in operation. 

Secondly there is the financial problem, it is especially severe with the 
Gozo Project because of the desire to involve as many students and other 
persons as possible in a cooperative educational venture. Lack of money 
for secretarial help is especially felt and, with so many people involved, 
expenses need to be monitored carefully and administered frugally. 

Thirdly come organisational problems. Since for most people involved 
in the project this is their first venture of this kind, it is difficult to see how 
these could be avoided. Three examples will suffice. An error of timing 
prevented full advantage being taken of the times when students were 
deciding, in consultation with their lecturers, about dissertation topics. 
As a result the opportunity to get undergraduates to do their theses on Gozo 
was missed. Inter-group liason should have started earlier; some duplica- 
tions of effort occurred. The amount of manpower required for the land 
use survey was seriously underestimated. Gozitan plots and terraces are 
so small and carry such a mixture of crops that land use mapping proved 
tedious and proceeded slow ly. 

Fourthly, not enough time was spent in attempting to mobilise and 
utilise a strong nucleus of Gozitans on the project. Gozitan upper secondary 
school students were happy to come to a party but we were naive to expect 
them to give up much of their time -for example to assist on the land use 
survey -since they were involved in their school commitments for A levels 
etc. One venture which was successful was the scheme whereby forty of them 
wrote essays on how they perceived the impact oi tourism in their island. 

Finally there are problems of a more academic nature. Many able 
paricipants hold back because they have not done similar work before. 
There also seems to be a reluctance to record facts and ideas on paper, with 
the result that some potential material is lost. A tendency is also noted for 
people to agree to some task with excitement but later to become less 
enthusiastic because of other distractions (perhaps this is human nature!). 
But the biggest shortcoming is the reluctance of many project participants 
to adopt the multiple process framework from the outset. This implies that 
more effort should have been expended initially in drilling participants in 
the methodology; on the other hand this might have put people o If at an 
early stage and frustrated their keen desire to actually get out and do some 
fieldwork. Whilst it is true that much of the material can be forced into a 
format appropriate to the project's systems base after the data have been 
collected according to more conventional disciplinary frameworks, this 
requires clfort on the part of the coordinator. 

Conclusion 

This papa has recounted the experience of the Gozo Project with special 
reference to tlircc developments which could be of relevance to other contexts: 
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the importance of interdisciplinary student research; the consequent metho- 
dology of multiple process analysis used as the academic vehicle for such 
work; and the organisation of the work into multi-level interdisciplinary 
groups focussing on the study of processes. The idea of putting students 
from different disciplines and educational levels together in a group with a 
common focus is, we feel, particularly important from the educational view- 
point since this situation corresponds closely to the kinds of work many 
will do after graduating. Students rarely continue to work only with other 
geographers, economists etc. after graduation. Experience in intedisciplinary 
communication, in contributing to a joint effort and learning to listen to and 
appreciate what others have to say, are therefore invaluable. 

Like most Mediterranean Universities, the University of Malta has 
traditionally been concerned with producing professionals lawyers, theolo- 
gians, doctors etc. -of which the country already has an abundance. The 
Gozo Project represents a trend by the University in the direction of greater 
direct relevance to local problems. Maltese students associated with the 
project have been able to study their own environment and become more 
sensitive to local development problems and potentialities. The diverse range 
of people involved in the project has broadened networks of friendship and 
professional and academic contact, both within and outside the University. 
The organisation into groups enables professors to work side by side with 
students and schoolchildren -a worthwhile experience for both sides. 

The notion that physical/human reality is too complex and structurally 
rich to be conveniently analysed in systems terms is, in fact, a fundamental 
myth. The point is that it can only be analysed in systems terms. To divide 
reality into sectors belonging to each discipline results in a series of parallel 
descriptions which can hardly be integrated. To view reality as systems of 
processes provides not only a functioning model of the whole but also a frame- 
work for interdisciplinary understanding. Geography’s problem in grap- 
pling with systems inthe past has been its traditional concentration on the 
static elements or artefacts of systems, not with the spatial systems them- 
selves . 6 

Footnotes 

1. According to UNESCO the Man and the Biosphere programme ‘represents a new, 
integrated approach to research, training and action aimed at improving man's 
purtemership with the environment. Ivory tower research no longer provides the 
information needed by those who have to make management decisions in a world of 
increasing complexity. M AB seeks to break down the obsolete barriers between natural 
scientists, sociologists, decision-makers, and offers instead an interdisciplinary, 
problem-oriented approach to the management of natural and man-modified eco- 
systems ’ For the structure of the MAB programme see Kinnca (1975). 

-• The Contemporary Mediterranean Studies programme was established following 
a recommendation of the Dahrcndorf Commission on the future of the University 
of Malta. The programme, which comprises about 20 course units on various Medi- 
terranean themes, seeks to provide an understanding of the Mediterranean environ- 
ment in the light of its physical and historical evolution with a view to developing 
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an awareness of current social, economic, political and ecological problems of the 
region and its constituent countries, and emphasises geography as a basic foundation 
for the study of several disciplines. 

3. An instructive example of this is the Institute for Applied Systems Research in Vienna 
which successfully carries out analyses of complex systems whilst being founded 
simultaneously by the USA and the USSR. 

4. Two or three of the originally intended main groups could not be established because 
a leader could not be found who was simultaneously sufficiently knowledgablc about 
the processes of the group and able to spare the time to channel the energies of fellow 
workers, including students, into cumulative research activity. Malta has only a small 
university and various fields of expertise —political science for example -arc not 
represented. Accordingly a full-scale group working on political and administrative 
processes did not prove viable. A group on health similarly fell by the way-side. 

5 A credit is awarded for 100 hours of work on the Gozo Project monitored by a 
member of slatf; this counts equivalent to a onc-credit lecture course (14 hours of 
lectures with associated reading, tutorial, essay and exam. work). The staff member 
is responsible for ensuring the work is sufficiently varied and challenging; the danger 
to avoid is assigning students purely routine tasks like taking a traffic census, counting 
forms etc. Two students working on a specific project within the migration group 
spent about half their time extracting Gozitan migrant data from the files of the 
Emigration Office in Valletta and the rest tabulating and analysing the information in 
map, chart and graph form, and interpreting the resultant spatial and temporal 
trends. 

6. For further exploration of this issue sec e.g. Bennett and Chorlcy (1978), Chapman 
(1977), Langton (1972), Warntz (1973). 
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Notes from Research 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: A CASE OF SCHEDULED CASTES VIS A MS NON-SCHFDl LED 
CASTES STUDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 

It is an undeniable fact of Indian history that the scheduled castes have occupied a low 
status in Indian society. They were, and arc even now, subjected to several social, economic 
and religious disabilities. As such, the scheduled castes form one of the disadumtaged 
sections of Indian society. 

After Independence, in conformity with the avowed aims of our Constitution, vi/., 
socialism, secularism and democracy, the Government of India adopted a policy of 
“protective discrimination'’ with a view to redressing the imbalance in the matter of social 
justice, from which this disadvantaged section suffered for ages. 

It should be stressed here that the whole aim of the policy of ‘protective discrimination' 
is to build a strong egalitarian and dynamic society by drawing talent from all strata of 
society, not excluding the lower castes and classes which hitherto were deprived of that 
opportunity and whose talent, therefore, remained untapped and undeveloped Thus it 
was hoped that better educational economic and occupational facilities would act as factors 
of motivation for upward social mobility and thereby bring members of the scheduled 
castes and tribes at par with those of the non-scheduled castes and into the main stream 
of national life. In short, India, after Independence, has committed herself to the ideal of 
a modern society based on the bedrock of equality of opportunity. 

*This paper is based on my Ph.D. thesis: “A Study of Occupational Aspirations as 
Related to Social Backgroud of Students in Higher Education in a Middle Sized City 
°f Karnataka” submitted to Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. I am indebted to 
Professor M.S. Gore, Director, T1SS, who supervised the thesis, 
lam also grateful to principal G.B. Sajjan, Professor of English, S.S. College, Chadchan 
for having made valuable suggestions on the paper. 
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Education as an Instrument of Mobility 


Formal education, especially higher education, has been considered the main instru- 
ment of modernisation. That is, education is supposed to be a means of occupational 
mobility and as such has been considered to provide equality of opportunity for the sche- 
duled castes and tribes. “Education is the master-key to their uplift. Jf the directive Principle 
of State Policy- -viz. that the operation of the economic system of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment — is to be given practical shape, the state should 
intensify its efforts to offer greater cducatioal opportunities to these communities’* 
(Government of India: Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 1965:15). Accor- 
dingly, the Government of India has been taking radical measures to raise their socio- 
economic status, mainly by providing greater concessions in higher education and reserving 
15 per cent of the vacancies for recruitment and a certain percentage for promotion in 
Government services for them. 

However, the policy makers seem to have seldom thought about the relationship 
between education and social background —Caste and Class. For example, it may be asked 
whether the present system of elitist education, a colonial heritage, can bring about occu- 
pational mobility among the scheduled castes and tribes students who come from a low 
social background -ritual and class status, suffer from a number of social disabilities, 
such as absence of literacy and education, a long tradition of oppression and servitude 
and an absence of a tradition of pursuit of skilled occupations. 3 The available data and 
studies carried to date show that only a small proportion of scheduled castes and tribes 
students have been able to reap the major benefits of higher education and modern 
(White-Collar) occupations. Instead of providing equality of opportunity to all as en- 
visaged by the constitution framers and national policy-makers, the present system of 
education is creating new inequalities (Chitnis 1972, Prerni 1974). Evidence also shows 
that the incidence of stagnation and drop-out is higher among the scheduled castes and 
tribes than among the non-schcdulcd castes students (Aikara, 1980). It means that the 
lofty idealism of building an egalitarian society cannot be achieved merely by providing 
economic facilities or extending concessions. It is more important to take note of the model 
of modernisation viz., the system of education which we Mopt as the main means of upward 
mobility. The whole question of modernisation- -mobility through education among the 
scheduled castes and tribes students -should be viewed in the broader context of their 
social background which acts as an ancillary agency of socialisation and through which 
they perceive the opportunity structure. 


Ritual and Class Dimensions as Social Background 


Caste is a social institution which has manifested itself in Indian society. Caste, as a 
social institution, has both ritual and non-ritual or secular dimensions. On the one hand, 
it refers to ritual status, and on the other, it means class status. Thus, the institution 
of caste incudes both sacred and secular or ascribed and achieved dimensions 13 . 

Caste may be further viewed in terms of one’s social background consisting of ritual 
and/or secular status of family, kins, peers and neighbours and rural/urban background. 
An individual has, by virtue of his membership of a given castc'class, a corresponding 
broader or narrower social background in which he participates. To be specific, an indivi- 
dual may have a ritual background on the one hand, and a differing class background 
on the other, say his ritual background consists of his family’s kins, peers’ and neighbours 
caste status and rural background. On the other hand, his class background, consists of 
his family’, kins’, peers’ and neighbours’ class status and urban background. We shall call 
the former as, ‘ritual social background’ and the latter as 'social class background’. In other 
words, an individual has, ideally, two types of social background -ritual and secular* 
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However, it should be borne in mind that these two types of social backgrounds are not 
water-tight compartments; they arc interdependent. In actual practice an individual's 
social background is a combination of ritual and social class background in varying de- 
grees. By and large, there is a close correspondence between caste and class status, a low 
caste status means a low social class background, and a low class status means a low ritual 
social background. Available evidence shows that it is only a small proportion of lower 
caste members who have a higher class status (Singh, 1978). 


Social Background and Formation of Occupational Identity 


The occupations one chooses or aspires for reflect one's self-identification in the status 
hierarchy. According to Super and Bohn: “A person’s self-concept, his picture of himself, 
influences his actions and helps determine the occupations he prefers, the kind of training 
he undertakes, and the degree of satisfaction he experiences on his jobs" (1970:108). Bordin 
(1943) postulated that in answering an ‘interest inventory’, a person indicates his concept 
of himself in terms of his acceptance of occupational stereotypes. The matter of self-concept 
is thus translated directly into attitudes and behavioural patterns related to occupations. 

The individual member acquires his self-concept or self-image through the process of 
socialisation. “Socialisation consists of those patterns of action which inculcate in indvi- 
duals (he skills (including knowledge), motives and altitude', necessary for the performance 
of present or anticipated roles (Aberlc, 1961:387). In short, self-concepts arc formed in 
early experiences with other people and with life situations; they are translated into occu- 
pational preferences through goal-identification, early experiences and observations. They 
are reflected in educational and occupational choices and refracted by the resulting 
experiences. Situational determinants particularly relevant to the self are the role expec- 
tations of others, which are incorporated into the self-concept, which an indixidual forms 
of himself tentatively after he has perceived the role on his own. 

According to Frikson (1950), the social self, in terms of social perception, crystallises 
through the process of identity formation, which mainly refers to psycho-social self- 
definition, choice of an occupation and marriage partner, the youth passes from childhood 
roles to adult ones. In Erikson’s view, each society offers to its young members a more or 
less extended period for a search for an experimentation with social roles which he calls 
a “moratorium". 

Social background, in terms of social stratification, plays an important role in moulding 
sclf-conccpls of the individual members. Social Action theorists (Parsons, ct al., 1951) 
argue that actors tend to develop differential motivation which, in turn, is the result of the 
position occupied by them during their pre-adult socialisation period. That means, the very 
perception of roles in terms of highcr/Jower aspirations is determined by the type- favourable 
unfavourable— of social background of which the individual is a part. For instance, an 
upper-caste member is, because of his high ritual status more likely to aspire for a high 
and clean occupation, while a backward and a scheduled caste student, is, because of his 
socialisation into low ritual values more likely to aspire for lower unclean occupations. 
A high ritual status also enables the upper-caste members to have more contacts with 
uppcr-casle-and-class members who act as agents of anticipatory socialisation. Similarly, 
social class background plays an important role of socialisation. For instance, family class 
status determines one's material life-chances such as standard of living, housing clothing and 
food. Children coming from the upper classes have better material facilities than do the lower 
class families. Better material facilities, thus, provide an initial advantage to the children 
of the upper classes and enhance their self-concept. Parents with low class status may not 
only fail to encourage their children to achieve; they may not even rccognisethe achievement 
of their children unless their attention drawn to it. The upper class children are also likely 
lo perceive higher occupational goals because of early counselling and guidance. Their 
self-concept is further enhanced and reinforced by their upper class kins, peers, neigh- 
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hours and urban background. In short, a higher/Iowcr social background socialises a 
member into a corresponding social role and occupational image. 

Objectives of the Study 

(a) Main Objective: The main objective of the study was to analyse the part played by 
social background (Caste and Class) in influencing the occupational aspirations of SC 
students vis a vis non-SC students. 

( b ) Specific Objectives: The specific objectives of the study were as follows: 

1. To find out whether or not there were any significant differences of the occupa- 
tional aspirations of the SC and non-SC college students after controlling for the 
effect of social background. 

2. To know whether or not caste and social class background together influenced 
the occupational aspirations of SC and non-SC students. To be specific, whether 
or not a lower caste and class status on the one hand and a higher caste and class 
status on the other, had any significant bearing on the differential occupational 
aspirations of college -ti <Uvts. 

Hypotheses 

The hypotheses of the study were as follows : 

1. The occupational aspirations of the SC students were likely to be lower than those 
of the non-SC students when the effect of social class background was controlled. 

2. The occupational aspirations of the SC students with a low' social class back- 
ground were likely to be lower than those of the non-SC students with a middle 
and high social class background. 

Methodology 

(1) Universe : The universe of the present study consisted of all the pre-university second 
year students (101)2, only Hindus excluding 102 Muslin) studying in all the colleges of 
Gulbarga City (Karnataka) during the year 1079-80. I he data for the present study 
were collected hy administering a printed semi-structured questionnaire in F.nglish and 
also in Kannada, the regional language of Karnataka Stale, on PUC II year students 
who formed the universe of the study. 

(2) Index for Social Class Background : The social class background of the respondents 
was measured by constructing a Corny ssitc Index for Class Background (C1CB). The 
index consisted the respondents' family class status, fathers' education, occupation, 
and income (FCS), kins' class status, educational and occupational status of kin-members, 
such as grand parents, uncles and siblings (KCS), Peers' class status —intimate peers' 
fathers' occupational status (PC S), Neighbours' ( lass Status -educational and occupational 
status of the neighbours with whom the respondent interacted frequently (NCS), and 
Rural-urban background— village, town and city. 

In order to construct the composite index for class background (( ICB), first, scores 
were given to education, occupation, income and rural-urban background, and then the 
total scores of all the individual indexes of each respondent were added together and 
then percentiles were computed. Accordingly, each respondent was divided into three status 
categories- -high, middle and low. The reliability of the index was tested by applying the 
method of item analyses (Fdwards, 1969: 152-54). First, all the respondents were arran- 
ged in a descending order according to their C1CB scores. Then, 200 respondents with the 
highest scores from the top, and the lowest scores from the bottom were sorted out as 
high and low groups, respectively. The differences in the ranks of the high and l° vV 
groups in their individual dimensions of the CICB viz., FCS, KCS, PCS, NCS and 
rural-urban background, were tested for their significance by the students “t” test which 
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yielded high values beyond .001 per cent level. Further, the application of the Karl 
Pearson's Product Moment (R) also yielded a high measure of correlation between different 
components of the index. The differences in the occupational aspirations of the scheduled 
castes and non-schedulcd castes respondents were tested for their significance by using the 
x 2 test. 

Social Background Characteristics 

A large proportion of the respondents were in the age group of 16-20. The mean 
age for the population was 18-98. The SC students were older than the non-SC students. 
While 74 per cent of students were from such castes as Brahmins, Lingayats, Marathas, 
Reddys and Kurubas, 25 per cent were from lower castes viz, scheduled castes and 
tribes. 

The data further revealed that a majority (75 per cent) of the non-SC castes students 
came from a higher social class background. The fact that higher education continues to 
be the privilege of the upper castes and classes, shows that the present system of higher 
education is not suited to a large number of scheduled castes and tribes who came from 
a lower class status and rural background. 

Social Background and Occupational Aspirations 

In this section an attempt is made to analyse the influence of social background on 
the occupational aspirations of SC students \ is a vis non-SC students. 

(1) Caste and Family Class Status: It will be seen from Table V that caste as a ritual 
status plays an important role in influencing the occupational aspirations of the SC and 
non-SC students among the low and middle class families. Among the low class families, 
74 percent of SC students, as against 57 -29 per cent non-SC' students has low occupational 
aspirations. The data further show that 20 per cent of the SC students, as against 27-73 
per cent of the non-SC’ and 6 per cent of the SC' students, as against 14-96 per cent of 
the non-SC' had middle and high occupational aspirations, respectively. It is clear from the 
data that the occupational aspirations of the SC students were significantly lower than 
those of the non-SC' student* among the low class families. 

An examination of the data in the middle class families shows that the occupational 
aspirations of the SC' students were, to some extent, higher than those of the non-SC 
students. For instance, only 1 1 per cent oT the SC students, as against 30-46 percent of the 
non-SC students, had low occupational aspirations. It is further important to note that 
64 per cent of the scheduled castes students, as against 32*97 per cent of the non-SC 
students had middle level occupational aspiration-.. However, the proportion of the SC 
students with higher occupational aspirations was lower (25 per cent) than that of the 
non-SC students (36*55 per cent). 

These data indicate that by and large, the occupational aspirations of the middle class 
SC students were higher than those of the non-SC' students. These data, however, did 
not support our hypothesis. Possibly, the reason may be that the socio-economic facilities 
provided by the Government have boosted the self-image of the SC students in higher 
education. 

A further analysis of the data shows that the occupational aspirations of the SC 
students were higher than those of non-SC' students in higher FCS. However, the diftcrences 
were not statistically significant. The main finding is that while a majority of SC students 
with low FCS has low occupational aspirations, those with middle and high FCS tended 
to have higher occupational aspirations than those of the non-SC students in the middle 
and high status families. One should not. however, rush to the conclusion that in the 
middle and high class families caste status has ceased to influence one s perception. This 
is because, the majority of SC' students were drawn from a low FCS. while the majority of 
non-SC students were from middle and high status families. Therefore, a true picture 
would emerge when the occupational aspirations of the SC students with low FCS are 
compared with those of the non-SC students with middle and high FCS, 
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From Table 1, it will be seen that there were significant differences in the occupational 
aspirations of the SC students with low FCS and the non-SC students with low PCS. There 
were also significant differences between SC students with low FCS and non-SC students 
with middle FCS on the one hand and high FCS on the other (sec columns 2 & 6, and 
2 & 9), this means, despite the oconstitulional guarantees, a majority of SC students 
continue to have low occupational aspirations, while the higher castes, relatively speaking, 
perceive higher occupations. 


Table 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
SCHEDULED CASTES AND NON-SCHEDULED CASTES STUDENTS 

BY FCS 


Occupational 

Aspirations 

Low 


Middle 


High 


S.C. Non-SC Total 

S.C. Non-SC Total S.C . Non SC Total 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

10 

Low 

74 57-29 

65 

11 30*46 

27 

4 14*17 

14 

Middle 

20 27*73 

24 

64 32*97 

38 

33 21*45 

22 

High 

6 14*96 

11 

'wrt 

3\ 

'~n 

35 

63 64*36 

64 

Total % 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

Total No. 

200 274 

474 

61 279 

340 

27 261 

288 


x 2 — 16-146< -001 
df-2 

x 2 ~21 -207< ■ 
df-2 

001 

x 2 -V57> -05 
df— 2 


SI. No. Colounms x 2 

1 2 and 6 -97-6 

2df,< 01 

2 2 and 9 -198*7 

df-2<*01 


(2) Caste and Kins' Class Status: Data in /able 2 reveal that the occupational aspira- 
tions of the SC students were significantly lower than those of the non-SC students with 
low KCS.* It was also found that the occupational aspirations of the SC students with 
low KCS were lower than those of the non-SC students with middle and high KCS. For 
instance, 55 per cent of SC students with low KCS, as against 21*42 per cent and 6*94 
per cent of non-SC students with middle and high KCS, respectively, had low occupational 
aspirations. Similarly, only 14 per cent of SC students, as against 51 *29 per cent and, 75 
per cent of the middle and high KCS non-SC students, respectively, had high occupational 
aspirations (sec columns 2 and 6, 2 and 9). It is clear that a low caste and low KCS’ and 
a high caste and high KCS reinforce each other and influence the occupational aspirations 
of college students. 

(3) Caste and Peers Status: Data presented in Table 3 show that there were significant 
differences in the occupational aspirations of the SC and non-SC students in the low PCS 
category, while in the middle and high PCS categories the differences were not statistically 
significant, because the proportion of the SC students in both the categories was low. 


*A discussion of the middle and high KCS categories is omitted as the absolute figures for 
the SC students in both the categories are only 8 and 3, respectively. 
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Table 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF 
SCHEDULED CASTES AND NON-SC HE DU LED CASTES STUDENTS 

BY K.C.S. 


Occupational 

Aspirations 

Low 


Middle 


High 


S.C. Non-SC Total S.C. Non-SC Total 

S.C. Non-SC Total 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

10 

Low 

55 40 '98 

46 

H 21-42 

20 

33 6-94 

9 

Middle 

31 28 74 

29 

37 27 27 

28 

— 18-05 

17 

High 

14 30-27 

25 

50 51-29 

52 

67 75 

74 

Total 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

Total No. 

277 588 

865 

8 154 

162 

3 72 

75 


x 2 — 29-91 P< 

•001 

x 2 -5-99< -05 


x- -3-075> 

•05 


df«2 


df— 2 


df— 2 



SI. No. Columns 

1 2 and 6: 95-4 

df 2, < 01 

2 2 anil 9: 114-9 

df 2< -01 


It will be seen from the data that the occupational aspirations of the SC' students 
were significantly lower than those of the non-SC students with low PCS (see columns 2 
and 3). This indicates that the low ritual status of the scheduled castes does not motivate 
for high occupations. A comparison of SC students with low PCS with those of non-SC 
students with middle and high PCS shows that the occupational aspirations of the former 
were significantly lower than those of the latter (see columns 2 and 6, 2 and 9). These 
data suggest that caste influences one's perception both in terms of ritual and class 
dimensions. 

(4) Caste and Neighbours’ Class Status: An examination of the part (see Table 4) played 
by caste in influencing the occupational aspirations of the respondents after controlling 
for the effect of NCS, shows that caste status did not make a difference for the occupational 
aspirations of the SC' and non-SC students, except, to some extent for the low NCS cate- 
gory. That is, the occupational aspirations of the former to some extent were significantly 
lower than those of the latter in the low- NCS category. In the middle and high NCS 
categories, because of the low proportions of SC students, there were no significant diffe- 
rences in the occupational aspirations of the two groups. 

A comparison or the occupational aspii aliens of the low NCS, SC students with 
those of the middle and high NCS non-SC students (sec columns 2 & 6 and 2 & 9) 
revealed that the former had lower occupational aspirations than the latter. It clearly 
shows that the SC' students, who mostly stayed in the low status neighbourhoods, had lower 
occupational aspirations than those non-SC students who, by and large, resided in 
middle and high status neighbourhoods. It means, caste interacts. with, neighbourhood 
status and thus socialises in its members a high/low pccupalional perception. ^ 
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Tabic i 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF 
SCHEDULED CASTES AND NON-SCHEDULED CASTE STUDENTS 

BY P.C.S. 


Occuptional 

Aspirations 


Low Middle High 


S.C. Non-SC Total S.C. Non-SC Total S.C. Non-SC Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Low 

60 43-92 

50 

18 

18-41 

19 

17 

20-76 

20 

Middle 

30 29-95 

30 

38 

27-36 

29 


18-46 

20 

High 

10 26-11 

20 

44 

54-21 

S2 

S3 

60-76 

60 

Total % 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total No. 

248 

494 

742 

34 

190 

224 

6 

130 

136 


x 2 - 30- 369 < (K)l x 2 I -7I7> 05 \- I -C.27> -05 

ar 2 or 2 dr 2 

SI. No. Columns x 2 

1 2 and 6: 118-7 

dr 2< 01 

2 2 and 9: 115-8 

dr 2< -01 


t able 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OC CUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF 
SCHFDULED CASTES AND NON-SCHEDULED CASTES STUDENTS 

BY N.C.S. 


Occupational Low Middle High 

S.C. Non-SC I'otal S.C. Non-SC Total S.C Non-SC Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Low 

62 

52-29 

56 

14 

27-00 

26 

40 

19-10 

20 

Middle 

29 

29-29 

30 

38 

29-94 

30 

20 

18-47 

IS 

High 

9 

18-92 

14 

48 

43-04 

44 

40 

62-42 

62 

Total % 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total No. 

241 

283 

524 

42 

374 

416 

5 

157 

162 


x 2 — 9-79<-(X)l x 2 3-371 > 05 x 2 - 1-471 >05 

dr-2 dr- 2 dr 2 

SI. No. Columns x 2 

1 2 and 6: 108-4 

dr 2. < 01 

2 2 and 9: 133-8 

dr- 2, < 01 
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(5) Caste and Rural-urban Background: It will be seen from Table 5 that the occupational 
aspirations of the SC students were lower than those of the non-SC students from the 
village, town and city. However, the differences in the occupational aspirations of the two 
groups were significant in the village and city categories but not in the town category. 
This may be due to the fact that the distribution of the data was due to chance. 

Data with regard to the rural respondents show that a majority of the SC students 
(81 per cent), as against a small per cent (44-62) of the non-SC students, had low occupa- 
tional aspirations. Simiarly, it was only 10 per cent of SC students, as against 30-64 per 
cent of non-SC students, and it was only 9 per cent of SC students, as againsl 24-73 
per cent of non-SC students had middle and high occupational aspirations, respect i\ely. 
Data with regard to the city respondents show that despite a majority of the SC students 
having come from the city background, their (SCs) occupational aspirations were signifi- 
cantly, low'er than those of the non-SC students. For instance, while 41 per cent of SC 
students as against 27-43 per cent of the non-SC students had low occupational aspira- 
tions, it was only 22 per cent of the former, as against 47-15 per cent of the latter had 
high occupational aspirations, respectively. This clearly indicates the differential part 
played by caste status in motivating the aspirations of the respondents. 

A further analysis of the data shows that the occupational aspirations of the rural 
SC students were significantly lower than those of the town and city non-SC students. 
This means that low caste status and rural background together restrict the perception of 
opportunity structure, while high caste status and urban background widen one's percep- 
tion of opportunities. 


Table 5 

PFIU TNTAGF: DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF 
SCH I DU LI. D CASTES AND NON-SC Hl.DULHD CAST LS STUDENTS BY 
RURAL-URBAN BACKGROUND 


Occupational Village Town City 

SX . Xon-SC Total S.C. Xon-SC Total SX\ Xon-SC Total 


1 

-> 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Low 

81 

44-62 56 

49 44 -85 

46 

41 

27-43 

30 

Middle 

10 

30-64 2* 

40 30-88 

34 

37 

25-40 

28 

High 

9 

24-73 19 

11 24-26 

20 

v» 

47-15 

42 

Total % 

UK) 

100 UK) 

100 UK) 

100 

100 

100 

1 03 

Total No. 

80 

186 266 67 136 

203 

141 

492 

633 


.\2~ 30-415 <: *001 

x- 5 • 707 > ■ 

05 

X- 30 

I-257C 

•001 


df -2 


df — 2 


df -2 




SI. Xo 

. Columns 







l 

2 and 6 : 

27 00 df— 2< -01 






2 and 9 : 

391 -8— df— 2 

<01 





(6) Caste and Social Class Background: From Table 6 it will be observed that the 
occupational aspirations of the SC students were significantly higher than those of the 
non-SC students in the middle and high CICB, categories. In the low C1CB category, 
however, the differences were neither statistically significant nor wide in terms of per- 
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callages. This was because, of the students, 75 per cent had conic from a low CICB, while 
it was only 25 per cent of the non-SC students who had come from a low CICB. Obviously, 
the distribution of the data might have been due to chance. 

An examination of the data in the middle CICB category shows that 8 per cent of 
SC students, as against 34*87 per cent of the non-SC students, 51 per cent of SC students, 
as against 36*29 per cent of the non-SC students and 41 per cent of SC students, as against 
28*82 per cent of the non-SC students had low, middle and high occupational aspirations, 
respectively. A similar trend was observed between SC and non-SC students in the high 
CICB category. 

Jt becomes evident that a small proportion of SC students with a high social class 
background tended to have higher occupational aspirations. That is, it was only, the 
elite scheduled castes students who are making use of the facilities of modern education 
as an avenue of occupational mobility. However, it should not mean that the dilTcrcnces 
in the SC and non-SC students have eroded. For instance, a comparison of the occupational 
aspirations of the SC students with a low CICB and those of the non-SC with a middle 
and high CICB shows that the occupational aspirations of the former were significantly 
lower than those of the latter (sec columns 2 & 6, and 2 & 9). This shows that the 
SC students continue to lag behind the non-SC students in their dri\c for mobility. 

Table 6 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF 


SCHEDULED 

CASTFS AND NON-SCHEDULED CASTES 

STUDENTS 



BY CICB 





Occupational 

Aspirations 

Low 


Miik lie 


High 









S.C. Non-SC Total S.C. Non-SC Total 

S.C. Nun-SC Total 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

10 

Low 

69 67 '34 

68 

8 34*87 

31 

9 16*27 

15 

Middle 

27 24*87 

25 

51 36*29 

39 

22 21*00 

22 

High 

4 7*20 

7 

41 28*82 

30 

69 62*72 

63 

Total % 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 100 

100 

Total No. 

216 205 

421 

49 281 

330 

23 388 

361 


x 2 4* 5967 < -05 x 2 -13*94< *001 x 2 -9*48<*05 

df-2 df-2 df- -2 

67. No. Columns 

1 2 and 6 : x 2 -76*72 df-2 

<•01 

2 2 and 9 :x 2 -216,df-2 

<01 


Summary and Conclusion 

The main findings of the paper may lie summarised as follows: 

The main question that this paper addressed itself to was: To what extent has the 
caste system in India been adapting itself to the demands of modern education and occu- 
pation which are used as strategies to provide equality of opporlunty for the SC and ST? 
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To be specific, the aim of the paper has been to analyse the extent of influence exerted by 
social background on the occupational aspirations of SC and non-SC students in higher 
education. 

An analysis of the data showed that a small proportion of SC students tended to be 
more upwardly mobile than non-SC students with a middle and high class status. It means 
it was more the upper class SC students who tended to have higher occupational ambi- 
tions than the lower class SC students on the one hand, and the upper class non-SC students 
on the other. Further, the data also revealed that the occupational aspirations of the 
SC students with low class background were significantly lower than those of the non- 
SC students with a middle and high class status. In other words, except for a small propor- 
tion of the upper class SC students, the majority of them who were drawn from low class 
status continued to lag behind the non-SC students in their occupational aspirations. 
This indicates that traditional social background — low ritual and class status— is less likely 
to respond positively to the demands of modernisation viz., the system of elitist education. 
Indeed, it is the handful of the rich well-educated, urban scheduled castes who are fruit- 
fully utilising the facilities provided by the Government to their advantage. 

These data show that lower traditions do not adapt themselves, as Milton Singer 
(195b) and the Rudolphs (1961) have demonstrated, to the demands of elite models of 
modernisation (education and occupation). On the contrary, modernisation (education), 
has to come to terms with the demands of tradition (low caste and class). This means a 
call for a two-pronged action on the part of the Government: (1) a change in the manner 
in which the socio-economic facilities to the scheduled castes and tribes are being depressed 
now, and (2) a restructuring of the education system so as to suit the needs of low castes 
and classes. Indeed, there is a great need for research in the sphere of the sociology of 
education as an instrument of modernisation in India. 
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Anibarao T. Uplaonkar 


ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION AND EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH FREESHIPS : A CASE STUDY 

How do different sections of the society differ in regard to their access to higher education? 
How far arc the present policies in regard to fees and frecstudcntships likely to promote 
the objective of equalization of educational opportunities? Those who are interested in 
equalization of educational opportunities would like to have an answer to these questions. 
Towards this purpose a ease study of the recipients of frecstudcntships in the Faculty of 
Arts of The M.S. University of Baroda for the academic year 1972-73 was made. 

The Arts Faculty is typically a poorman's faculty. This is because Arts courses are 
somewhat less expensive as compared to Medical, Engineering and Science courses. 
Secondly, the Arts courses require less amount of time on the compus for academic work 
so that the possibilities of combining of some work with studies arc greater in the Arts 
courses. Students from poorer families who need to combine work with studies are likely 
to find Arts courses more convenient. Finally those who do not get admission to Com- 
merce, Science or Home Science courses, join the Arts courses. These arc typical students 
who have passed their S.S.C. Examinlion with less than 50 per cent marks. Since examina- 
tion results depend on native ability as well as environmental factors in the family such 
as its economic and social status, students from weaker sections of the society are likely 
to suffer from poorer examination results to a greater extent as compared to those 
coming from the well to do classes. Thus of necessity, in the Art courses the proportion 
of the students belonging to economically weaker families is likely to be larger than in the 
other courses. In the subsequent analysis we may be justified in assuming that for the 
weaker sections the accessibility to higher education as a whole could not be higher 
than the accessibility to Arts courses in Baroda. 

Who arc the weaker sections then? The line of demarcation is arbitrary. Here we 
consider a student as belonging to economically weaker section of the society, if he belongs 
to a family with income of Rs.4800 or less. In the M.S. University of Baroda, it is easy to 
identify such students. There are the economically backward class (E.B.C.) free student- 
ships available to the students whose family income is Rs. 2400 or less per annum. The 
E.B.C. free studentships are awarded by the Gujarat Government. The Faculty Frce- 
sludcntships arc available to the students whose annual family income is Rs. 4800 or 
less. In exceptional cases this limit is exceeded. The Faculty Frecstudcntships are awarded 
by the M.S. University. The University sets aside 15% of the fee collection in each Faculty 
for the purpose of the award of frecstudcntships. The Faculty Frecship Committees 
generally award fractional freeships such as half freeships in order to cover a larger number 
of students. Thus the number of recipients of the fresship exceeds 15% of the total enrol- 
ment. Almost every one who satisfies the income criteria and the academic merit criteria 
gets some financial aid. 

The academic merit criteria is fairly simple. The Government E.B.C. frecship is awarded 
to those who have passed the last examination. Those who have not passed in all the 


This Paper was presented al the second Indo* French Seminar on Education held al the 
University of Madras during 16-20 December, 1980. 
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subjects but are nevertheless promoted, that is the A.T.K.T. (Allowed to keep terms) 
students arc not eligible for the E.B.C. freeship. However, the Arts Faculty Fresship is 
available to those who have failed in one subject in the previous examination. Due to this, 
the merit criteria does not reject any one in F.Y.B.A., S.Y.B.A., and M.A. Part-l from 
the award of freeship who is otherwise eligible on the basis of the means criteria. This is 
because only those who have fully passed Preparatory Arts are promoted to F.Y.B.A.; 
those who have A.T.K.T. in only one subject at F.Y.B.A. are promoted to S.Y.B.A. and 
only those who have passed the B.A. degree examination are admitted to M.A. Part-I. 
The criteria of promotion and the criteria of the award of freeship do not conflict with 
each other in these cases. Only in T.Y.B.A. class and M.A. Purt-II class, there is a 
chance of some of the students belonging to economically weaker sections being rejected 
freeship on the ground that they may have failed in more than one subject in the pre- 
vious examination. This is because the promotion from S.Y.B.A. Class to T.Y.B.A. Class 
and that from M.A. Part-l to M.A. Part-II is automatic and not coditional upon passing 
the respective exams in part or full. The point is that our considering the recipients of the 
FBC freeships and the Faculty Freeships for investigation would give us a fairly compre- 
hensive coverage of the students belonging to economically weaker sections in the Arts 
Faculty. 

The sources of information were the forms filled up by the students applying for E.B.C. 
frcesludcntship and the Faculty freestudentship plus the schedules specially canvassed 
among the applicants for the Faculty freestudentship. The study docs not cover the 
Scheduled castes and the Scheduled Tribes students who numbered 40 during the year 
under consideration. The year of reference is 1972-73. 

A word about the reliability of the family income data. As staled earlier we consider 
the families with annual income of Rs.4,800 or less as being an economically weak posi- 
tion. We had no means of checking this except the income certificate produced by the 
applicant and the personal interview with the applicant. It is our feeling that incomes 
from farming and business and by the self-employed classes are considerably understated. 
Among the students coming from the salaried and wage-earning classes, the understate- 
ment occurs through the suppression of the information regarding the incomes of other 
earning members in the family besides the father, such as the earnings of brothers or sisters. 
Income from rent, interest, diivdcnds and casual and incidental or seasonal earnings are 
not generally stated. Thus we can say that the family incomes are understated. That 
is to say some of the recipients of the E.B.C. and the Faculty Freeships would be really 
belonging to income groups higher than Rs. 4,800. The access that economically weaker 
sections have to higher education would be in reality less than that indicated by the num- 
ber of recipients of freeships. 

With this preliminary, we proceed to an analysis of our data. Table 1 shows the total 
number of students enrolled and the number of aided students in the Faculty of Arts, 
The M.S. University of Baroda during 1972-73. The most remarkable phenomenon brought 
out by the table is the very low percentage of the students belonging to the economically 
weaker section of the population. Out of a total of 2.106 students in the Faculty of Arts, 
only 543 or 25 -8°,; of the students belonged to the families with income of Rs. 4,800 or 
less. (Actually 13 students had family income exceeding Rs. 4,800 but they arc included 
in the figure of 543 mentioned above). Considering the fact that almost every one eligible 
for a fee concession applies for the freeship and also gets it, we can say that on their own 
admission, 75% of the Faculty of Arts students really belonged to the families earning 
more than Rs. 4,800 per year. Another significant fact brought out by the table is that 
about 1 /3rd of the men students and only l/5th of the women students were aided. 
Among the recipients of the economically backward class freeship the discrepancy 
is particularly large. This means that the poorer families arc not able to allbrd or do not 
desire higher education for their daughters. 

Next we consider the economic background of the aid recipient students. Here we 
consider the family income, per capita income and occupation of the father. Tables 
“» 3 and 4 show the relevant data. Before proceeding further let us recall that wc have 
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taken the family income of Rs. 4,800 as the line of demarcation for the students coming 
from economically weaker sections. It was stated that this line is arbitrary and is dictated 
by the fact that the freeship aids in the M.S. University arc available to the students coming 
from families with annual incomes of less than Rs. 4,800. However, as we shall just sec 
this also happens to coincide with other relevant lines of demarcation. 

Table 1 


NUMBER Ol ; STUDENTS ENROLLED AND THE NUMBER OF AIDED 
STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, THE M.S. UNIVERSITY OF 
BARODA : 1972-73. 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Total Number of Students Enrolled 

1068 

1038 

2106 

Students getting the Faculty Freeship 

241 

162 

403 

Students getting E.B.C. F reeship 

105 

35 

140 

Total Number of Aided students 

346 

197 

543 

Percentage of Aided students to total enrolled students 

32*4 

19-0 

25-8 

In the first place, the per capita income in India in the year 1972-73 was 

Rs. 681 


at current prices. The line we have drawn for demarcation is Rs. 4,800 family income, 
In Gujarat, according to the 1971 Census the average size of households was 5-75 persons 1 2 . 
Thus the annual per capita income of the families with Rs. 4,800 family income, would 
be Rs. 835. Thus our line of demarcation is somewhat above the national per capita 
income. 

Let us go a step forward into the matter. From Table 3 wc find that most of the 
aided students belonged to the families which had per capita incomes of less than Rs. 900 
per annum or Rs. 75 per month, in 1972-73. On the basis cf the publications of the Plan- 
ning Commission, wc calculate that in the urban areas of India in 1973-74, the per capita 
consumption per month of the top third decile group was Rs. 78. Since the consumer 
price level in 1973-74 was about 21 % higher as compared to 1972-73, this may be taken 
as equivalent to Rs. 63 at 1972-73 prices. If the average per capita monthly consumption 
is taken to be Rs. 63 for the top 21 to 30% of the urban population, their per capita 
monthly income may be put at a higher figure of say, Rs. 70. This is the average for the 
whole decile group. Since our line of demarcation for freeship holders more or less cuts 
at per capita monthly income of Rs. 75, broadly we may say that those who come 
from families with per capita incomes above Rs. 75 per month belong to the lop quartilc 
families. Other belong to the second, third and the fourth quartilc. 

We can now measure the access to higher education in terms of chances of getting 
higher education for those coming from better off families and for those coming from 
economically weaker families. We have estimated that the families with per capita income 
Rs. 75 or more per month generally constitute 25% of urban areas in India and we 
assume that more or less the same is true for the urban areas of Baroda district. However, 
wc find that 3/4th of the students in the Arts Faculty belong to the families whose monthly 
per capita incomes exceed Rs. 75. The tabular presentation below makes the contrast 
more vivid. 


1. Census of India 1971 — Series 5— Gujarat — Pocketbook of Population Statistics , 
Directorate of Census Operations, Gujarat, Ahmedabad, p. 66. 

2. Sec, A Technical Note on the Approach to the Fifth Plan of India 1974-79 Planning 
Commission, April, 1973, p. 21. 
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per capita Monthly Income 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Column 


Families in 
Urban Areas 
of Baroda 
district. 

students in 

Arts Faculty 

3 f 2 

Rs. 75 or more 

25% 

75% 

3 

Less than Rs. 75 

75% 

25% 

1/3 


We thus find that the better olT families have 9 times as much chance of sending their 
children for higher education as compared to families which may be considered to be 
in weaker financial position In reality the discrepancy is likely to be much wider in 
as much as the incomes of the freeship recipient students are known to be significant 
understatements. 


Table 2 


FAMILY INCOME OF ATDED STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
THE M.S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, 1972-73. 


Family Income 
{ Rs. per year) 

Total 

Number of Aided 

Students 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Rs. 1 to 2399 

166 

74 

240 

Rs. 2400 to 3599 

115 

71 

186 

Rs. 3600 to 4799 

42 

34 

76 

Rs. 4800 and above 

6 

7 

13 

Living on Property, help charity etc. and 
others 

17 

11 

28 

Total 

346 

197 

543 


Table 3 


PER CAPITA INCOME OF AIDED STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
THE M.S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, 1972-73. 


Per capita income 
(Rs. per year) 

Total number of aided students 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Is. 1 to 299 

110 

41 

151 

Ks. 300 to 599 

140 

78 

218 

600 to 899 

58 

51 

109 

Rs - 900 to 1200 

7 

4 

11 

R s. 1200 and above 

7 

4 

11 

Living on Property, help, charity etc. and others. 

24 

19 

43 

Total 

346 

197 

543 
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Table 4 

AIDED STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, THE M.S. UNIVERSITY OF 
BARODA, ACCORDING TO THEIR FATHER’S OCCUPATION, 1972-73. 

Father's Occupation Total number of Aided Students 

Men Women Total 


Farming 

64 

9 

73 

Factory workers, class IV Office Workers etc. 

85 

34 

119 

Independent Artisan, Craftsmen 

27 

14 

4i 

Petty Business 

12 

8 

20 

Clerks, Teacher etc. 

78 

80 

158 

Shop-keening 

27 

17 

44 

Officers Professionals etc. 

23 

26 

•19 

Inadequate Information 

30 

9 

39 

Total 

346 

197 

543 


(In case of 17 persons the occupations refer not to l ather' Occupation hut to the 
occupation of the eldest member.) 

Tt can be seen from Tabic 3 that as the per capita income increases, the ratio of women 
students also increases. Thus the number of freeship receiving women students per 100 
freeship receiving men students increases from 37 for the per capita income group Rs. I 
to Rs. 299 to 56 for the per capita income group Rs. 300 to Rs. 599 and 88 for the per 
capita income group Rs. 600 to Rs. 899. This is in keeping with the expectations. The 
probability of the girls going to college from among the lower income groups is even less 
than that of the boys from the same income groups. However, if we look at Table IV, 
we find significant differences in regard to Manual classes and Non-Manual classes. 
Farmers, factory workers, Class IV Office workers. * ^dependent artisans, craftsmen and 
those in petty business are included in manual class, while clerks, shop-keeper and 
officers and professionals arc included in Non-manual classes. The number of students 
receiving freeships who belonged to the two classes are shown below: 


Aided Students Women per 100 


Men Women Total men 


Manual classes 188 65 253 35 

Non-Manual classes 128 123 251 96 


It can be seen that the manual and non-manual classes differ significantly in regard 10 
education of women. It is of course possible that Non-manual classes generally belong 1° 
higher per capita income groups. But at the same time not all the manual classes would 
belong to the lowest per capita income group. What we however find is that the numbe' 
of women students per 100 men students among manual classes is 35 which is even l° vv ' f 
than what is found in case of the lowest per capita income group. 
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From this wc can derive an interesting hypothesis, namely that the manual and non- 
manual classes differ significantly in their propensity to take education. Given the same 
income, and the same fees, non-manual classes would send a larger number of children 
to colleges. This would imply that the indifference curves showing goods and education 
on the two axis for the non-manual classes are steeper and those for the manual classes 
are flatter. If that is so, a policy of charging lower fees and fee concessions, is largely a 
policy of reliefs for the non-manual classes, with only a limited role of equalization of 
educational opportunities for the manual classes. 

V.N. Kothari, M.M. Dadi and B. B. Patel 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION SUBSIDIES: 

A CASE STUDY OF PUNJAB UNIVERSITY* 

Most of the public finance operations which are growing over the years can be viewed as 
a series of transfers of purchasing power (measured in terms of income) among indivi- 
duals or groups of individuals (Windham [14 P. 1]). The short-run benefits and costs of 
all publicly financed goods and services may be distributed unequally among socio-economic 
classes, the net benefits of which may accrue to higher or lower socio-economic groups 
depending on the nature and size of the public good (Moore [8, pp. 485-86]). Subsidised 
higher education, like any other public good, creates certain distributional changes which 
arc often used as a justification for public investment. This is because it is often believed 
that these transfers tend to enhance the equality of educational opportunity and reduce 
the disparities in the distribution of income (Windham [14, p. 1], Woodhall [15, p. 15]). 

Public support of higher education as an instrument of ‘income redistributor’ in favour 
of the low-incomc groups has been questioned in recent years. Most of the studies on this 
subject have criticised the financing of higher education through public funds because of 
the disproportionately large representation of upper income groups in the higher education 
system (llonscn and Weisbrod [3], Jalladc [5, 6], Windham [14]). A few studies, on 
the other hand, have supported subsidization of higher education because of the redistribu- 
tive nature of public higher education in favour of low-incomc groups (Moore [8], 
Penchman[9]). There is scanty literature in India as regards the redistributive impact of 
public higher education is concerned. Like many other public goods, public support to 
higher education in India is increasing over the years. 

The object of this paper is to estimate the distribution of subsidies among ditferent 
socio-economic groups in India with a case study of ‘Punjab University’ for which data, 
though limited, is available. 

Sources of Data 

Since the purpose of study is to estimate the distribution of subsidies on higher educa- 
tion, wc need the data on (i) public expenditure on higher education, and ( ii) socio-economic 
background of student community. Data on these items are available for Punjab 
•University for the academic year 1973-74. 

Annual Reports of Punjab University, 1973 and 1974, (10, 1 1 provide data on expendi- 
ture by items and income by sources for the year 1973-74. They also provide the data on 
enrolment for every department at each level of teaching. The enrolment and other 
particulars related to it can also be obtained from the ‘Third All-India Educational Survey- 
Higher Education (UGC[!3]). The data on socio-economic background of the Punjab 
University students is available for the year 1973-74 from a survey conducted by Sharma 
to assess the modernizing effects of University education (Sharma [12]). It pro\idcs data 
°n socio-economic variables like father’s income, education, occupation etc. of the Punjab 
University students. So we have used this data in our study restricted to Punjab 
University teaching departments. 
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Methodology 

Punjab University consists of 40 teaching departments, constituent colleges, affiliated 
colleges and Directorate of correspondence courses. The total enrolment as on 30th 
September 1973 was 1,48,733 out of which 5696 belong to 40 teaching departments of 
the University. These departments consist of both professional and general education 
departments that teach both at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 34 out of 40 
teaching departments constitute the sample space of Sharma’s study (Sharma [12]). A 
sample of 770 out of 5696 (nearly 14 percent) was sected covering all faculities and all 
levels-undergraduate and postgraduate*. The sample selected was fairly large and can 
represent students of all university teaching departments because it was a random sample 
based on faculty and level of education as startified variables 2 . So the probability of a student 
selected belongs to a particular socio-economic group is the same for each student. The 
socio-economic characteristics of sample students were assumed to be reflecting the 
socio-economic background of all studnets of Punjab University teaching departments. 
The socio-economic variables given are : 

(i) Income of the father (ii) Occupational status of the father (iii) Caste of the family 
(iv) Education level of the father and (v) Rural/Urban background of the students (Sharma 
[12])3. 

During the academic year 1973-74 Punjab University had incurred an expenditure 
of Rs. 382-32 lakhs, exceeding its income by 7-18 lakhs 4 . The expenditure of Punjab 
University include expenditure on constituent colleges and regional centres. The expenditure 
incurred on these colleges and centres was quite significant and was deducted from total 
expenditure so as to get the net expenditure incurred on university teaching departments. 
This has been done because, as explained earlier, the socio-economic characteristics were 
available for the students of Punjab University teaching departments only. 

Table 1 

PLAN AND NON-PLAN EXPENDITURE ON PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 1973-74 


(Rs. Laklts ) 



Total Exp. 

Exp. incut red 
on P.U. 
campus 

Exp. Financed 
from public 
funds 

Allocable 
public sub- 
sidies on P.U. 
Teaching 
departments 

Non-Plan 

297-58 

230-43 

103-37 

103-37 

Plan 

49-11 

47-99 

47*99 

12-74 

Other Schemes 

35-63 

28-50 

28-50 

14-25 

Total 

382-32 

306-92 

179-86 

130-36 


Source : Calculated from the Expenditure and Income figures given in Annual Report, 1974. 


The expenditure incurred on Punjab University departments works out to be 
Rs. 306-92 lakhs which is more than 80 per cent of total expenditure of Punjab University 
(See Table 1). 

Like many other Universities, Punjab University depends, mainly, on public funds 
for its expenses. The public funds include grants from state governments of Punjab and 
Haryana. Union Territory of Chandigarh and the University Grants Commission 5 . 
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other sources of finance were collection of fees, sale of publications, etc. Nearly 59 per cent 
of expenditure on Punjab University teaching departments was financed from public 
funds. More than 75 per cent of this expenditure was recurring expenditure. Non-recurring 
expenditure that constitute 25 per cent of total expenditure benefit the students over a 
period of time. For example, items like books, buildings and euipment can last for many 
years and hence only a part of expenditure on these items benefit the students in a parti- 
cular year. The rate of depreciation is a very disputed item and there is no definite data 
on the life expcntancy of different items entered in non-rccurring account. We assumed 
5 per cent depreciation for land and building and 10 per cent for books, furniture and 
equipment. The same figures were used in the estimation of educational costs (Dcy 
[2, p. 20]). 

The public expenditure on Punjab University campus in 1973-74 was Rs. 179*86 lakhs 
of which Rs. 130*36 lakhs were allocable expenditure. The remaining amount of Rs. 49*50 
lakhs were assumed to have not benefited the students during the academic year 1973-74. 
The allocable public expenditure of Rs. 130*36 lakhs, which is more than 72 per cent of the 
public expenditure on Punjab University teaching departments was distributed among the 
students with varying socio-economic background. 

Distribution of Subsidies 

The average subsidy per student of Punjab University teaching departments was 
Rs. 2289, which is many times more than per student subsidy at school education 6 . Subsidy 
per student varies from faculty to faculty and stage to stage within a faculty. As there 
was no detailed figures available, no attempt has been made to estimate these differences. 
The subsidy in higher education system benefits, mainly, those who participate in it as 
students. 

In Table 2, we presented the distribution of subsidies by father’s income and occupa- 
tion of Punjab University departments’ students. Students are classified into three groups: 
Low, Middle and High based on father’s income and occupational status. Income below 
Rs. 400 per month is classified as low-income group and above Rs. 1500 per month 
classified as high-income group. Similarly, occupational status is also classified into low, 
middle and high based on the type of occupation of student’s father. 7 

Tabic 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSIDIES BY FATHER S INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS OF PUNJAB UNIVERSITY TEACHING DEPARTMENTS STUDENTS— 

1973-74 (IN RS.) 


Monthly Income 
of Father (Rs.) 

Occupational Status of Father 



Low 

Middle 

High 

Total 

Below 400 

7,86,950 

11,29,102 

1,02,646 

20,18,698 

(15-5) 

401—1500 

13,34,394 

44,65,086 

30,96,478 

88,95,957 

(68*3) 

1501 and above 

68,430 

8,89,595 

11,63,317 

21,21,343 

(16*3) 

Total 

21,89,774 

64,83,784 

43,62,441 

1,30,36,000 


(16-8) 

(49-7) 

(33*5) 

(100 00) 


Note: (a) Figures in parenthesis denote percentage to total . 
(h) Total may not tally due to rounding off. 
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From Tabic 2 one can see the high flow of public funds to economically and socially 
better off sections. As much as 69 percent subsidies were appropriated by middle-income 
(Rs. 401-1500) groups. Both low-income (Rs. 400) and higher-income (Above Rs. 1500) 
groups arc getting less than half of what middle-income groups were getting. Simiarly, 
middle occupational status groups were getting nearly 50 per cent of the total subsidies; 
Out of remaining Rs. 65-5 lakhs, more than 66 per cent of subsidies were going to groups 
with higher-occupational status. Both low income and low-occupational groups were 
claiming less than other groups. Within a given occupational status group, it is the 
middle income group that is benefiting the most. 

The distribution of subsidies by father’s income and educational status is presented in 
Table 3 to know how the public higher edcation is benefiting the families with a given 
income and education of the father. Educational status is classified into four groups: Viz. 
illiterate, literate below matric, matric but below graduate and graduate and above. 


Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSIDIES BY FATHER’S INCOME AND EDUCATION 
OF PUNJAB UNIVERSITY TEACHING DEPARTMENTS STUDENTS— 

1973-74 (IN RS.) 


Monthly Income 
of Father (Rs.) 

Educational Status of Father 


Total 

Illiterate 

Literate 

below 

matric 

Matric 

below 

graduation 

Graduation 
and above 

Below 400 (below) 

3,74,893 

6,30,499 

8,17,944 

1,87,445 

oo 

5 -? 

„ v-> 

401 — 1 500 (Middle) 

3,91,932 

9,2 0,188 

25,56,078 

50,09,913 

88,78,112 

168 - 1 ) 

1500 and above (High) 

85,203 

1,70,404 

6,47,540 

12,43,958 

21,47,105 

(16-5) 

All 

8,52,026 

17,21,092 

40,21,563 

64,41,317 

1 ,30,36.0(1 


(6 '5) 

(3-2) 

(30-9) 

(49-4) 

(100-00) 


Note: (a) Figures in parenthesis denote percentage to total 
(b) Totals may not tally clue to rounding off. 


The subsidies on Punjab University were benefiting those whose first generation was 
well educated. From the Table 3 it can be seen that nearly 50 per cent of them were 
accrued to those families of graduated fathers. The share of families with illiterate fathers 
was only 6*5 per cent of the total subsidies. Within a given literacy group (except in illiterate 
group), it is the middle-income group which is benefiting the most. For example, within 
the group of literates below matric more than 50 per cent was shared by middle-income 
groups. Interesting thing that we can note is the direct relation between educational status 
of fathers and the share in subsidies. The percentage share of subsidies rise with an increase 
in the literacy level of father. The Punjab University education system benefited those 
families who had already participated in subsidised higher education. Few illiterate families 
send their children for higher education and hence benefit less from higher education subsi- 
dies. 
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The distribution of subsidies by the caste of the Punjab University students is given 
in Table 4. The castes are grouped into three on the basis of their relative status in the 
society. These groups are (1) low-status castes consisting of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and other low castes (ii) middle status ca des which include all intermediary castes 
and (iii) high status castes comprised of all other forward castes 8 . 

Table 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSIDIES BY FAMILY CASTE OF PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING DEPARTMENTS STUDENTS- 4973-74 


Caste Subsidy (in Rs.) %age of subsidy 


High 

69,75,106 

53-5 

Middle 

51,80,540 

39-7 

Low 

8,80,353 

6-8 

All Groups 

1,30,36,000 

100 00 


From the above Table it can be seen that more than 53 per cent of the subsidy is 
going to .the high caste groups where as the share for the low-caste groups is less than 7 
per cent. This shows the domination of high caste groups in higher educational institutions. 

It is interesting and important to note that less than 30 per cent of the subsidies were 
appropriated by traditional occupational groups where as these people represent nearly 
70 per cent of the working labour force. Families with modern occupations and high 
educational status were having large representation in Punjab University teaching depart- 
ments student community in the year 1973-74. 

From the Tables 2, 3 and 4 one can see how the public higher education funds of 
Punjab University were appropriated by well-to-do sections -in whatever terms we measure 
the socio-economic status. Whether this holds true for all-India Higher Education 
System is difficult to say in the absence of adequate data. But one could expect more 
representation from the bcttcr-oIT sections in institutions of Higher learning mainly for 
three reasons: Firstly, for a poor family the incidence of burden in sending a child for 
higher studies is more than that for a rich family. The cost of imparting higher education 
is quite high and so the relative burden for poor family would be more than for a rich 
family in paying these costs. Secondly, the opportunity cost of sending a child to higher 
studies would be more for a poor family than for a rich one. The poor children above certain 
age can contribute some thing to their family income, if they work, instead of attending a 
college. And lastly, due to the growing incidence of educated unemployment, poor families 
hesitate to send their children for higher studies. In job market, which is becoming 
more competitive, it is the better-off sections who can secure jobs more easily because of 
their influence and bcltcr-cducational background. Due to paucity of data, no attempt 
has been made to estimate the impact of public higher education subsidies on income 
distribution. However, we can say that public higher education subsidies tend to increase 
the inequality in the distribution of income in the short run. The impact would be 
neutral only if the per capita subsidy available is the same for all income groups. But this 
ls not the case. If we take the per capita subsidy of higher education for the age-group 
17 to 23 years, the subsidy would be less for the low-socio-economic group compared to 
subsidy available to the other groups. This is because very few children from the poor 
families i n this age-group go for higher education. From the rich families more children 
tn the age-group 17 to 23 years enroll in higher education. So the subsidised higher cduca- 
* l0n in India is, indirectly, contributing towards inequality in the short run. Even if we 
assume that all subsidies in the form of scholarships, fee concessions, etc. are going to 
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low-socio-economic groups, there would be no significant improvement in the per capita 
subsidy available to these groups because of the insignificant amount of these subsidies 
associated with high proportion of youth in this age-group from poor families outside the 
higher education system. 

Who is financing public expenditure on higher education in India is difficult to estimate 
as there were no special taxes levied to finance educational expenditure. Jf we take all 
taxes into account, the poor families would be paying more than what they receive in the 
form of public higher education subsidies because of the regressive nature of indirect 
taxation which is contributing more to the exchequer. 

Long-run implications and some policy issues 

That education provides individuals with extra earning power and enables them to 
move up in the social ladder, is hardly disputable (Hultin and Jallade [4, p. 14]). There 
is a positive correlation between years of schooling and the income earned. Individuals 
with higher education can be absorbed in highly paid jobs. Public higher education 
benefit only those who were enrolled in institutions of higher education and since the 
better-off sections are represented disproportionately in large number, they could be 
placed in better-paid jobs. So, in the long-run, the disparities in incomes would not 
reduce on account of public higher education. Instead, there may be possibility of rise 
in disparities in long-run . This is not only because of less representation from poor 
families in higher education but also because, as we have said, for a given level of educa- 
tion, a person from rich family can find job easily than a person from poor family. And 
it is also possible that those from high status family can get a better-paid job than their 
counter-parts with poor family background. 

From the study, it can be said that present system of subsidies to higher education 
are favouring the well-to-do sections of the society. Unless the system of financing of higher 
education is changed one can not expect any improvement in the distribution of subsidies. 
Public higher education can be used as an instrument for achieving equality if the poor 
represent disproportionately more than rich in these institutions. 

Through more direct assistance in the form of scholarships and other financial assis- 
tance to all poor students, the government can encourage the poor families to send their 
children for higher studies. 

Footnotes 

♦The author is grateful to D.N. Rao for his valuable suggestions and comments on the 
earlier draft of this paper. 

1. Sampling frame work of Sharma’s study comprised of 3,437 students on the rolls of 
the day classes of 34 departments. But, the total enrolment of 40 teaching departments 
including research students was 5,698. 

2. The distribution of student population and sample size is : 

Stratum Population Actual sample size 

in terms of completed 
interviews 


Humanities 

525 

128 

Social Sciences 

693 

130 

Science Undergraduate 

606 

143 

Science Postgraduate 

422 

116 

Professional Undergraduate 

336 

106 

Professional Postgraduate (include LL.B., B. Lib. and B.J.) 

909 

147 


Total 3437 770 


Source; Sharma (12, Table //■ 1 , p. 29). 
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3. The tables are not reproduced here as they need more space. Details can be seen in 
Sharma (12), Tables 11-2, 11-3, Ji-4 and VIII 12. 

4. This deficit of Rs. 7*18 lakhs was assumed to be financed from public funds. 

5. For details regarding sources of income and expenditure by item, see Punjab Univer- 
sity Annual Report, 1974 (II Table III) (xi), pp. 319-322. 

6. The terms subsidy and public expenditure are used interchangeably. 

7. For the classification of occupations into various status groups, sec Sharma (12), 
p.31. 

8. High caste group include castes like Brahmin, Rajput, Thakur, Arora, Khatri, 
etc. Middle Group consists of Jat, Aggarwal, Baniya etc. and the low-group consists 
of Harijan castes etc. sec Sharma (12, p. 31). 
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B. Shiva Reddy 


PROFITABILITY OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
RAJASTHAN 

The cost of education and money returns resulting from investment in education arc 
currently receiving more and more attention by Economists because of their possible 
implication for economic growth and the help rendered to individual to determine how 
muc, t they should invest to develop their own human capital. Estimates of the private 
r ate of return are intended to measure how profitable it is for the individual to spend 
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money on his own education. In the developing and developed country alike students and 
their families are usually well aware of the vocational advantages of higher education but 
the desire for a better job, and higher life time income is frequently an important factor 
influencing educational choices. When students make their derisions it is on the basis of 
fairly rough estimates of likely benefits compared with costs. Calculations of private rate 
of return show more accurately, and in greater detail, what the balance is between finan- 
cial loss in the present and financial gain in the future. 

Therefore, in the present paper an attempt has been made to answer the following 

questions : 

(i) Has the large scale expansions of higher education in Rajasthan 
conflerrcd enhanced life time monetary earnings upon the large numbers of 
students that have undertaken higher education? 

(ii) If so, have these earnings been sufficiently high to offset any costs that students 
have incurred? In other words, what on average has been the rate of return on 
private investment in higher education. 

(iii) Has there any inequality in earnings and rate of return of higher educated persons 
(by sex male versus female). 

The Data Basis 

The paper is based mainly on the private costs and benefits data collected through 
a sample survey conducted by the researcher himself in connection with his Ph.D. thesis 1 . 
The survey covered 10 per cent of the total graduate and cost graduate students who 
passed their final examinations in 1971 from the colleges located in Jaipur city. 

Education and Earnings 

To study some crucial feature of the relationship between education and earnings, 
the computed age-education— earning profiles arc plotted on graph paper. The most 
obvious features shown in figure- 1 arc the consistent rise in earnings with age and the 
close association of mean earnings with qualification. The profiles of higher education 
lie above the lower ones and the earning differentials increase with age; persons with 
postgraduate qualification tend to earn more on average than graduates, who in turn 
earn more than those with matriculate qualification 2 . 

A comparison between males and females indicate that the earning of females arc 
lower than that of males at each level of educational qualification i.c. graduate and post 
graduate (sec tigurcs-2 and 3). The main reason of lower earning of females is that large 
number of female drop out of the labour force while they arc engaged in child care. 
Statistics on the labour force participation rate of females also show that there is an 
almost universal tendency for the labour force participation rate of married females to fall 
during child caring and rearing years 3 . 

Private Cost of Higher Education 

The private cost of higher education defined as the cost incurred by the pupil or by 
his parents during the course of study. It is a sum-total of Direct private cost and Indirect 
private cost. The former is defined as the expenditure on books, stationery, fees, addi- 
tional clothing and entertainment etc., and latter refers to the income which an individual 
student forgoes in order to continue his education. The computed figures are given in 
Table 1. 


The author is thankful to Dr. B.C. Mehta, Prof. Moonis Raza and Shri I..K. Bhatt for 
their suggestions. The views expressed here arc those of the author not of the organisation 
he works for. 
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Tabic 1 

UNIT PRIVATE COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


(in Rs . per course) 


Level of qualification ami sex 

Direct 

Opportunity 

Total 


Private 

Cost 

Private 


Cost 


Cost 


Graduate 


(i) Male 

2,660 

4,158 

6,818 

(ii) Female 

2,212 

4,158 

6,370 

Postgraduate 

(i) Male 

3,235 

1,878 

5,113 

(ii) Female 

2,371 

1,033 

3,404 


The cost data indicate that the diilerencc in Unit private cost of graduation and post 
graduation is largely explained in terms of opportunity cost per student. While the diffe- 
rence in Unit private cost of higher education in between sex i.c. male and female is due 
to the difference in fees alongwilh the opportunity cost. 

Private Rate of Return 

The general procedure for calculating the rale of returns to an investment is to find that 
rate of discount which sets the discounted value of the time stream of its costs equal to 
that of the time stream of benefits accruing to it. In this paper, the calculated rales of 
return are marginal in respect to amounts of education but average with respect to the 
cohort. Therefore, in calculating net present value of benefits, the earnings of lower educa- 
ted person have been deducted from higher educated pci 'ons. The resultant gives the earning 
differential of that particular level of qualification. In addition to it, since the individual 
will be interested in his disposable rather than pre-tax income. Therefore, in calculating 
the private rate of return net tax-earnings have been used. 

The mathematical formula is as follows: 


2 


(Ch+W s ) t 


(l+r)' 


t— (q-1) 


2 

t-1 


(W h -W s ) t 


<1 i r) 1 


Where 

Ch is the sum of direct outlay which has been made by an average student. 

W s is the earning of less educated persons which are also the forgone earnings for 
higher educated persons (opportunity cost). 

W h Earning of higher educated person 

q is the years of course study 

n is the working life 

r is the internal rate of return 

t is the time period. 

The rate of return derived in this way are presented in Table 2. 
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Tabic 2 


MARGINAL PRIVATE RATES OF RETURN ON EDUCATION 

( Percentages ) 

Level of qualification 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

25-7 

14-6 

Postgraduate 

15*6 

12*8 


Conclusions 

The following conclusions emerge from our analysis : 

(i) There is a positive relationship between education and earnings. The average 
earning of postgraduate persons is higher than graduate persons. 

(ii) Investment in graduate education offers high rate of return to the individual and 
in higher degree, if the possibility of dropping out is not taken into account. 

(iii) The rate of return tends to decrease with the successive level of qualification i.e. 
the rate of return to graduate education is higher than the rate of return to post- 
graduate education. The difference in rate of return to graduate and postgraduate 
education is 11*6 percentage points for all persons 10 - 1 percentage points males 
and 1-8 percentage points for females. 

(iv) The returns to females higher education are less than the returns to males higher 
education that means females higher education is relatively less profitable or 
unprofitable as compared to males higher education (in economic sense) This can 
be explained by the fact that many of the girls do not get education for the earning 
purposes at all and many others leave jobs alter getting married v\c have found 
that 50 per cent of post graduate girls and 66-60 per cent of graduate girls have 
cither not taken job at all or left the job after marriage. Therefore, there is an 
urgent need to increase the rate of participation in the labour force among females 
so that the scarce resources can be utilised better. 
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CORRELATION BETWEN STUDENTS’ SCORES IN A DRAMA COURSE AND 
THEIR ASSESSMENTS OF THEIR TEACHER AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES 
IN IBADAN, NIGERIA 

The Education Drama Methods Course (formerly EDU 323, now TEE 323) is taught 
in the Department of Teacher Education, University of Ibadan. The course is designed to 
prepare prospective teachers for drama teaching at the primary, secondary and university 
levels. The course is also meant to prepare interested students for adult theatre in the 
future 1 . Thus, emphasis is put not only on the content, but also on the principles and 
methods of teaching the course. 

Resource person, literature (textbooks, journals, bulletins and mimeographed hand- 
outs), audiovisual aids (firm slides, flash cards, etc.), historical playlets and places arc all 
as important as the teacher 2 in accomplishing the objectives of the Drama Course. Thus, 
the availability of these resources is one of the important indicators in determining whether 
or not the course is learnt thoroughly by the students. 

It is one thing for the course to be made available to the students; it is another 
thing for the teacher to be competent enough to teach the course to the satisfaction of 
the students. Being a sound teacher in a course does not guarantee that students will 
learn the course as thoroughly as expected. The teacher’s mode of presentation and 
rapport with the students count a great deal 3 . Some teachers arc born, yet, a lot of 
them are made. Therefore, a training programme is not enough to professionlise a teacher. 
An honest and regular self-appraised and an effort to improve upon ones own performance 
can contribute a great deal to the professional development of any teacher 4 . The present 
study was carried out with this principle in mind. 

On the one hand, the study aims at showing the students’ performance as measured 
by their scores in the Drama Course taught by the researcher. On the other hand, the 
study shows students’ views of their teachers (researcher’s) personality, tasks (design of 
outline and content and method of presentation) and resources used in the Drama 
Course. Moreover, the students were to express their views on the impact that the Drama 
Course has on them. Correlation between the students’ academic performance and their 
ratings of their teacher can hopefully provide information that can contribute to the 
professional development of the teacher 

Methodology 

The Data: There were forty (40) students in course EDU 323 (Drama Methods) in 
1977/78 session. They were all served with evaluative questionnaires, since they constituted 
a small sample. Thus, no random sampling was drawn. Immediately after their final 
examination in the course, they were re 4 nested to fill the questionnaire as honestly as they 
could. In addition, they were told not to put their names on the questionnaire, except 
their matriculation numbers. Their examination scores and questionnaire responses were 
recorded against their matriculation numbers. 

The Research Instrument: This is labelled “Course Evaluation”. Each student responded 
on a five-point scale worded excellent (5), good (4), average (3), below average (1-2). 
Using these ratings, students evaluated the course outline, content, resources methodology 
and the impact the course has on them. The students gave reason(s) for each rating made. 
They were all given a week to fill and return the questionnaire. 

Data Analysis: Students’ ratings in the questionnaires and their scores were tabulated 
and coded. They were computerised for frequency counts and for Pearson Correlation 
coefficients in order to show the degree of correlation between students’ assessment of their 
teacher and available resources and their scores in the Course EDU 323. The t-lest 
statistics was used to determine the significance of the obtained results 5 . The level of 
significance required was *05. 
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The Questions: The major question** in this study are : 

(1) How well did the students perform in the Drama Methods Course (EDU 323)? 

(2) How did the students rate their teacher's course outline, content, methodology, 
resources and impact? 

(3) To what degree did students’ scores correlate with their ratings? 

(4) To what degree did the students’ impact rating correlated with their course 
rating? 

Findings 

Question 1 .* How well did the students perform in the Drama Methods Course (EDU 
323)? Tabic 1 provides necessary ligurcs for answering the question. 


Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDING STUDENTS BY THEIR SCORES IN COURSE 
EDU 323 (NOW TEE 323) (DRAMA METHODS), 1977/78 


Number of Items 

Marks Scored 

Frequency of 
Students 

Percentage 

Frequency 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

70 

13 

370 

2 

68 

10 

28*6 

3 

67 

4 

11*4 

4 

66 

3 

8-6 

5 

65 

1 

2*9 

6 

64 

T 

5-7 

7 

63 

1 

2*9 

8 

56 

1 

2-9 


Total 

35 

1000 

Mean Score 67*54; Standard Deviation -2*89; 

Pass Mark -40 0; 

A Grade =70*0 


and above (Excellent); U Grade - 60-69 ( Very Good); C Grade 50-59 (Good); D Grade — 
40-49 (Sat isj actor y); E Grade below 40 00 (Poor). 

Table 1 shows that all the responding students passed the Course with the grade 
score of 56-0 per cent and above. Over one-third (37*0 per cent) performed excellently 
well with a grade score of 70*0 per cent; over one half (60 ■ 1 percent) performed veiy well 
with grade scores ranging from 63 per cent to 68 per cent; while less than ono-lifth 
(2-9 per cent) of the responding students did a good work with a grade score of 56-0 
per cent. The responding students as a body did a very good job with a mean score of 
67-5 per cent. 

No doubt, good teachers preparation, and teaching and availability of resources 
might have contributed to the performance of the responding students in the course. 
This point is examined in the subsequent questions. 

Question 2: How did the responding students rate their teacher's course outline, content, 
methodology, resources and the impact that the course has on them? fable 2 provides 
necessary data for answering the question. 
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Tabic 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDING STUDENTS* RATINGS 


Number 

of 

Items 

Marks 

Scored 

Number 

of 

Raters 


Average Ratings 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 

70 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

68 

10 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

67 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

66 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

65 

1 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

64 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

-5 

7 

63 

1 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

56 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total Average 

35 

4-5 

40 

3-6 

4-1 

4-4 


A— Outline; B- Content; C— Resources; D— Methodology; E-htipact. 

Ratings: 5 = Excellent; 4 — Good; 3 —Average; 2-- Below Average; {—Poor. 


According to the responding students' average ratings in Table 2, Course Outline (A), 
Content (B), Methodology (D) and Impact (E) were all good, while Resources (C) 
were in the average range. None of the assessment variables was rated below average, 
while some of them were rated excellent by some responding individuals, especially 
Course Outline and the Impact. This shows that the responding students have favourable 
impression of their teacher's ways of handling the Drama Course as well as the impact 
that the course has on them. 

Examining Table 2 again, one realises that the Course Outline (A) came first with 
an average rating of 4*5; the Impact (E) the Course has on them came second with an 
average rating of 4-4, the Teacher’s Methodology (D) came third with an average rating 
of 4*1; the Course Content (B) came fourth with an average rating of 4-0; while the 
Resources (C) used in the Course came last with an average rating of 3.6. Thus Course 
Outline was rated highest, while Resources used in the Course was rated lowest. 
Question 3: To what degree did students’ scores correlate with their ratings? Tabic 3 
provides pertinent information for answering the question. 

Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION RESULTS (STUDENTS’ 
SCORES VERSUS THEIR RATINGS) 


Coefficient of Significant 

Correlations Levels 


r x E 

0-1,552 

0-357 

r x A 

0-0,316 

0-470 

r x B — 


0-000 

r x C 

0-2,206 

0-300 

r x D 

0-2,990 

0-236 

X- Scores; A -Outline; B -Content; C Resources 
None of the results is significant at 05 level. 

• D —Methodology ; 

E~ Impact. 
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Table 3 shows that only content rating did not correlate at all with the scores. That 
is, regardless of whether they scored high or low grades, the responding students rated 
the course content as good. Other rating variables correlated with the scores in the following 
descending order: methodology, resources, impact and outline. None of the rating variables 
correlated significantly with the scores, since none of the coefficient of correlations is 
significant at *05 level of confidence Therefore, th: students' scores correlated little in 
some cases and not at all in one case with their ratings. That is, students' performance in 
the Drama Course appears to influence somewhat, but not much, the way they rated the 
course, teacher and the available resources. 

Question 4: To what extent did the students' impact rating correlate with their course 
ratings? Table 4 contains relevant data. 

Table 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION RESULT (RATINGS 
VERSUS OTHER RATINGS) 



Coefficient of 
Correlations 

Significant 

Levels 

rEA 

•2,582 

0-268 

rEB 

•0,000 

0 000 

rEC 

•0,667 

0-438 

rED 

•4,880 

0110 


E— Impact Rating; B— Content Rating; C— Resource Rating; D~ Methodology Rating. 
None of the correlation results is statistically significant at • 05 level. 


Tabic 4 shows that the impact rating did not correlate at all with the content rating. 
This is similar to the obtained result in Table 3. That is, the respondents rated the course 
content good regardless of the impact it has on them. Nevertheless, the impact rating 
correlated somewhat with the following ratings in descending order: methodology, out- 
line and resources. That is, the respondents rated methodology, outline and resources in 
order of important impact they have on them. The methodology has 'more impact on 
them than outline and resources. In turn, the outline has more impact on them than 
resources. 

Discussion 

How does a teacher know whether or not he or she is doing a good teaching? He 
can evaluate students' performances through class, aptitude or achievement tests. Through 
such a process he can find out how much his students get out of his course or how far 
the objectives of his course have been realised 6 . Another dimension is to let students partici- 
pate in the evaluation of his course, for they arc the best judge in deciding whether or 
not their own personal objectives have been realised 7 . No doubt, the students can point 
out the extent their teacher has helped in the realisation of their objectives. The present 
study has afforded both the teacher and her students the opportunity of evaluating the 
Drama Method Course (EDU 323) in 1978. 

Table 1 shows that all students except one scored above average marks (60 per cent 
and above) The teacher is satisfied that her students have mastered the course and 
thereby have gained from it to a great extent. Her wish is for all of the students to score 
excellent marks (70 per cent and above). This was not possible in the case of the 
Drama Method Course because of various factors such as the diverse backgrounds of the 
students and their personalities and various degrees of preparedness. 
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Table 2 reveals that students have favourable impressions about their teacher’s 
process of handling the Drama Course as well as the impact the course has on them. Was 
the teacher an important contributing factor to the students’ performance? 

Table 3 suggests a positive answer to this question. The fact is that students’ ratings 
of their teacher did not significantly correlate with their marks in the Drama Course. 
That is, regardless of their marks, students tended to have a favourable impression about 
their teacher’s process of conducting the Course. This point can be supported by the 
following few cases : 

The impression of one of the students who scored 70 per cent and above was: 

The outline was systematically and constructively presented. One could see a correla- 
tion between the content and the course title. The content was adequate and appro- 
priate for the mastery of the course. The content related to the Nigerian needs. The 
lecturer was excellent in her ability, her methodological presentation, especially in 
being able to stimulate references were given and they would be obtained from the 
library. The course has an impact on me for it would contribute to my being a better 
high school teacher. 

One of the students who scored 60 per cent and above said: 

The course outline was well spelt out and given out ac the beginning of the course. 
The course content dealt with what was needed in Nigeria. The course was 
presented methodologically especially in a way ihat promoted understanding. Re- 
sources were not totally adequate: handouts were given, but many books were not 
available in the bookshops for purchase. The course has an impact on me, but it should 
be expanded in scope. 

The candidate who scored 56 per cent remarked: 

The outline was well laid out. It was given promptly. The course content was both 
relevant and explicit. It was somewhat clear and logical. Books were available in the 
reference section of the library, but not in the local bookshops. The course was 
relevant to Nigeria, but more emphasis should be placed on dramatic literature. 

The above views by a cross-section of the students typify the impression of the whole 
class, according to the classification of their scores in the Drama Methods Course. 
Regardless of the students’ marks, they pointed out that recommended textbooks, though 
provided in the library, were not available to purchase in the local bookshops. Yet, the 
lecturer submitted the list of recommended textbooks months ago to the bookshops. In 
this regard, the lecturer thought that the complaints of the students were valid and urged 
the bookshop authorities to purchase the listed books promptly. 

Conclusion 

The present study is an exploratory one of its kind for it is based on a small sample. 
It needs to be repeated using the same instrument in many courses and with larger samples 
in order to establish with confidence some of the findings that are reported here. Neverthe- 
less the study shows that majority of the responding students passed the Drama Methods 
Course (l£DU 323) creditably well. Their opinions were favourable about how their lecturer 
outlined the course, designed the content, presented the course methodologically and 
about the impact the course has on them. Their opinions about the availability of text- 
books for purchase were less favourable. The majority of the responding students telt 
that their lecturer was impartial for their grades were commensurate to the efforts they 
had put forth in the course. Their grade scores did not correlate in any significant way 
to the way that they had rated their lecturer. 
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As an evidence of their good impression of the course, the students would like it to be 
widened in scope and offered for two terms instead of in one term. They pointed out that 
one term could be devoted to theory, while the second term could be devoted to the practical 
work on the field. This is a good suggestion that has been receiving the attention of the 
teachers and the Department. Therefore, participatory evaluation in any course has a 
great potential to the realisation of the objectives of the course. Therefore, colleagues 
are encouraged to form the habit of evaluating their courses, using the instrument provided 
in the study. 
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THEATRE EDUCATION IN THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

“When arc you putting up your next show, Mr B?” B would manage to make a polite 
reply, yet he resented the question. After all, he was a Professor of Dramatic Arts, not 
a showman. Otherwise, loo, at least he never waylaid his colleagues like this to ask what 
they were doing in their classes or laboratories. He often wondered if a university depart- 
ment was really the right place for theatre training or creative work. 

Strange, indeed, that no one calculates the “return” of the lakhs of rupees spent on 
the apparatus or chemicals in a science department, but everyone feels justified in 
assessing whether a class production in a theatre department is really worth the few thousand 
rupees spent on it. After all, these class-room exercises are meant primarily for practice 
and not as public shows. But while people do not expect professional finesse from an under- 
graduate learning music, dance or painting, they insist on applying the highest standards 
on the productions of the theatre departments. On the other hand, if these practice- 
oriented exercises are kept confined to the department, the usual argument is that, since 
for most of the students of the other disciplines this could be the only good professional 
theatre available, they must not be deprived of it. Little is it realized that the orientation 
as public show is bound to affect adversely the quality of the training programme, for it 
makes the director self-conscious about his own reputation and that in turn prompts 
him to give the lead roles only to the experienced artistes thereby making it impossible for 
all the students to get equal opportunities of gaining practical experience. 

The irony is that although academicians have such different expectations from a 
theatre department, they arc not prepared to allow it any special privilege with respect 
to facilities, working pattern, syllabus formation, faculty requirements, etc. Rather, 
every time a theatre department makes an uncommon request, it is ridiculed as being 
queer and fussy. It is not adequately appreciated that in view of its vocal and technical 
activities, it needs secluded accommodation; in view of rehearsals, it must be allowed 
flexibility in respect of syllabus and working schedule; in view of its insecurity as a 
profession, it has to be promoted through stipends for all; in view of the needs of the 
specialist instruction, it is wrong to have a permanent faculty or even to insist on such 
research degrees as are required in the other disciplines. 

Even otherwise, the position of a theatre department has to be entirely different from 
the academic departments because of the unique position of the theatre trainees. Through 
their performance, they come to be known to everyone, but that ‘privilege’ is not always 
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healthy— thanks to the notoriety that continues to be associated with the profession of 
acting. What is more, since in the world of arts, an instructor is a fellow-worker rather than 
a remote “sir”, the comparatively intimate relationships between the teachers and the 
taught often give birth to unseemly scandals which come to acquire a greater measure 
of credibility because of the seemingly bohemian ways of these “arty” creatures. No wonder, 
to the embarrassamet, even harassment, of these budding artists, in the less advanced 
universities, the less cultured students often indulge in lewd catcalls. In fact, exasperated 
by the incessant breath of scandal and politics in his theatre department, a puritanical 
vice-chancellor once exclaimed that if he could have his way, he would pull the shutters 
down on that “kanjharkhana”! 

Well, there arc those others, too, who, even on purely academic grounds, have serious 
and conscientious objections to the very existence of the theatre departments in universities. 
A university, they argue, is a place for imparting education in liberal arts rather than one 
for specialist training in professional arts. Cultivating interest in theatre, they say, is 
one thing, and claiming to create expert artists quite another. At best, university education 
can aim at initiating young people into arts or moulding their artistic sensibility; it must 
not presume to produce actors, dancers or musicians. Indeed, a man holding a Master’s 
degree in literature docs not necessarily become a professional writer. Being a place 
for reading, reflection, research, disputation and seminars, a university promotes dis- 
covery and experimentation and thus concerns itself with the “why” rather than with the 
“how” of the practical arts. It might envisage a future theatre but cannot make it its 
business to create one. It might inspire the creative minds to aspire for artistic excel- 
lence, but it will cease to be a university if it assumes the role of a workshop training 
journeymen and technicians. Indeed, it should be beyond the concept of a university to 
produce skilled artists any more than skilled artisans. 

The theatre-men themselves— even those who have been imparting theatre education 
in universities— arc sceptical about the wisdom of relating training in practical arts to 
the university degrees. For example, Balwant Gargi and Amal Allana, both of whom have 
headed the Department of Indian Theatre at the Panjab University, Chandigarh, arc 
opposed to the awarding of Master's degree to such graduates as spend just a couple of 
years in the theatre departments. They feel that the universities are in a hurry to give 
degrees and that there is hardly anything professional about the training imparted there. 
It is, indeed, a fact that whereas in the ancient system, an art aspirant used to spend 20 
hours a day with his or her guru for many, many year; before he or she could feel ade- 
quately initiated into an art, today only after a couple of years’ smattering, university is 
prepared to proclaim that he or she is a “master”. And this despite the fact that for 
the other professions, the same university would insist on much longer spells of 
instruction. For example, after schooling, a student spends a year or two in a college 
before joining a medical or an engineering institute where he is required to study for 
four to five years before he gets his fn./ professional degree. Even the National School 
of Drama, after three years’ training, ofTcrji a mere diploma, Thus, feels Amal Allana, a 
university, if it must have a theatre department, should have three years’ general training 
in theatre arts and at least two years' specialisation before it certifies a student's “mastery” 
in theatre. Only when the training is spread over a long period, she feels, would the trainees 
look upon it as something more than a hobby course which is often forgotten within months 
of completion. Only if one spends five to six years on a certain training would one feel 
committed to pursue it as a life-long vocation. Such a motivation alone can breed profes- 
sionalism rather than careerism. 

Of course, there arc those others who would even challenge the very idea of theatre 
training. Art, it is argued, is something in-born and not a matter of training-^a view 
supported by the fact that the great geniuses did not owe their creativity to any formal 
coaching; moreover, academic regimentation has often proved fatal to creativity and 
originality. True, technique can be taught, but in an art— it is argued— more important 
than technique is imagination which cannot be a subject of training or teaching! 
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Certainly, such an extreme view is no longer valid. Theatre training has come to stay 
and it is too late to raise such objections. No wonder, when asked whether an art can be 
taught, B.V. Karanth, who was then the Director of the N.S.D., retorted rather 
sharply, “And why not? We are teaching it! Why ask this question? Art alone can be 
taught— not life or Nature. There may not be many theatre artists in India today, but even 
these wouldn’t be there if the NSD had not been there." Training, concedes Karanth, 
cannot make an actor creative, but it can equip him to be creative if he has the right 
imagination. It is like teaching grammar, the sound knowledge of which is imperative for 
a writer though this knowledge alone cannot guarantee creative writing. A genius, 
according to Karanth, is one who dares to break the accepted norms of a medium creatively; 
but before he can do that, he must know the norms. It is there that the training can help. 

Maybe, it is no use asking whether theatre arts can be taught, but it is quite different 
if we ask what we need theatre training for and who needs these trained artists. Surely, we 
could need them for the professional theatre; but do we have one? We do not have pro- 
grammes related to community or children’s theatre so as to need trained directors; nor 
are there theatre classes in schools and colleges to absorb the trainees as theatre teachers. 
Even it we concede for the sake or argument that precedence of training can open such 
avenues later, it would be pertinent to ask tf all these personnel would need the same 
training. Aren’t the needs of the professional theatre different from those of the teachers 
in schools and colleges? After all, being a great creative artist is one thing and being an 
effective initiator quite another. One may be a good director of plays but a poor director 
of community theatre. A professional theatre artist may or may not go in for in-depth 
study of dramatic literature and theatre history but a teacher must; what is more, the 
latter should also study developmental psychology, creative process and teaching techni- 
ques. A teacher's concern shall be with the basics which arc unchangeable and therefore 
unlikely to get outdated. But though he may be laying sound foundations, teaching these 
basis for a long time, an artist might find himself stock-bound and stereotyped. Once a 
professional artist gets typed or his art gets standardized into the straitjackcts of “blocking", 
“analysis", “methods", and “laws", he ceases to be creative. Indeed, the different 
theatre activities require different kinds of personnel and thus no training can be so com- 
prehensive as to produce at once theatre historians, drama critics, playwrights, actors, 
directors, theatre managers, theatre teachers, community programmers etc. Perhaps 
it is time to realise that training for the professional theatre has to be different from the 
one meant for the related fields, and that ic is naive either to run the professional courses 
for the generalists or to expect professional standards from the training that aims at pro- 
ducing generalists. 

This docs not mean that we should have purely theoretical course work unrelated to 
practice, or purely practical training without any theoretical frame-work. It only means 
having a more realistic approach of relating the separate needs to the several equipments. 
Once the theatre education is viewed in the context of the diverse aims, requirements and 
resources, we shall have to admit that the recent trend of opening theatre departments in 
university after university is a blind aping of the West and implies extravagance that 
the poor India can ill afford. Indeed, it is foolish to spend huge sums on a training which 
prepares for a profession that is simply not there! Per force, the trainees seek livelihood 
in fields for which they were not properly trained or for which they did not have to be 
trained at such huge expense. In fact, the chances are that even if some of them get jobs 
in the profession, the training has not been really “professional" for want of vital contact 
with professional companies. 

In the West, the position is different, for training is followed by apprenticeship with 
professional groups; or else the theatre departments have professional repertories of their 
°wn. In the United States, there is the additional advantage of theatre companies being 
situated on or near the campuses— an ideal situation that works to the benefit of both. 
Even as the students get the opportunity of seeing good theatre, the companies can test 
their plays, for they are assured of audiences for all types of productions. Likewise, while 
the theatre students get chance to work with the professional giants, the companies avail 
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themselves of the fresh talent. What is more, while the artists can acquire greater technical 
depth by working as assistants in the universities, the trained graduates may earn profes- 
sional cxpcriece as apprentices. Moreover, the great artists can share their expertise 
through spells of teaching, while teachers may get the chance to reburnish their creative 
faculties by working as advisers, consultants or even as artists. This kind of collaboration 
can help the universities modify their curricula to meet the changing requirements of 
the profession even as the productions of the companies can benefit from the latest 
trends in techniques and equipments that the universities may procure for experimental 
work. 

In India, where there is hardly any worth-while tradition of professional theatre, such 
collaboration cannot be had at all. And surely no university department is going to have 
such unlimited resources as to afford an up-to-date theatre and a professional company 
of its own. In any case, no university can first create a professional repertory overnight. 
Even if that were possible, in the absence of vocational avenues, where will the graduates 
get the opportunity to grow as artists? A recent publication of the N.S.D. contains a 
directory of its alumni and it is depressing to note that quite a few of its trainees have 
ended up as housewives, some in the services of such unthcalrical departments as Post 
and Telegraph, and some others in business! Now the N.S.D. budget for a handful of 
its students involves expenditure of lakhs of rupees on each graduate and if even these 
few people cannot get adequate openings in the profession, where is the wisdom in 
opening departments of theatre or dramatic arts in university after university and then 
insisting on these departments aiming at “professional” training? And that when the 
universities have neither the right environments, nor the obligation to undertake such 
training, nor even the vocational avenues for the degree-holders. 

This does not mean that the universities should disown their responsibility towards 
the arts; but, surely, instead of aping the West, we must think of the situation obtaining 
in India. For example, training for the professional theatre can be confined to the profes- 
sional institutes like the N.S.D. and to a few similar regional institutes which must be 
allowed autonomy and kept out of the inhibiting jurisdiction of the UGC. Universities 
may have theatre departments but with aims other than those of imparting professional 
training. Surely, theatre studies can be a most legitimate part of the liberal education; 
after all, liberal education stresses the study of literature and one of the greatest forms of 
literature is drama, which is best realised on the stage. Also, through good theatre pro- 
ductions (not necessarily professional) and by involving students in them, a school or college 
can help realise one of the most cherished ideals of liber -1 education— to create good tastes. 
In fact, that is the reason why it is often suggested that theatre arts should form an integ- 
ral part of the school curricula. Besides, catching them young, theatre teachers at school 
could give them right training in the manipulation of body movements and speech. 

In the colleges, theatre arts could be an elective subject to go in combination with 
allied subjects like literature, music, dance, fine arts, aesthetics etc. In the Honours system, 
it could have science-like practical* in studio in respect of theatre crafts plus detailed study 
in respect of the history and the theory of drama. In the broad pattern of liberal education, 
the theatre can be treated as a completely separate discipline in the study of which other 
subjects should serve subsidiary roles. For example, the study of language may be oriented 
toward speech-modification, the study of literature towards analysis of dramatic master- 
pieces, the study of psychology towards character-interpretation, the study of aesthetics 
towards dramatic criticism, the study of fine arts towards accommodation of painting, 
music and dance, the study of history towards growth of theatre, and the study of science 
towards optics and mechanics of theatre technology. At the Master’s level, there could 
be in-depth study of varied techniques with regard to acting, production, playwriting, 
scenic design, theatre administration, technical management etc. with scope for specialisa- 
tion in children’s theatre, community theatre or theatre training in general. The idea should 
be to produce not the specialist artists but the well-equipped generalist leaders who 
could motivate activity in various fields of educational theatre. These scholars could go in 
either for research in historical studies, dramatic criticism, etc. or for formal training in 
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theatre education. All this is possible if the universities, dropping the claim to train 
for the profession in competition with the professional institutes, aim their programmes 
at recreational liberal, academic or at best pre-professional purposes. Indeed, thus 
equipped, these graduates can prove belter students in theatre and film institutes, and 
better executives in radio, T.V. and cultural departments like Song and Drama Division, 
Public Relations, Youth Welfare etc. 

Once the distinction is made between theatre studies in liberal education and theatre 
arts in professional training, it would be seen that the universities can play really impor- 
tant role in promoting theatre education. Ridding itself of the role of creating artists for 
the show-business, a university could confine its activities to its legitimate role as a centre 
of fundamental research, pure experimentation, academic theory, teacher training and 
personality formation. In such a set-up, a university department of theatre could gather 
playwrights, critics, actors and designers for meaningful exchanges and thus help produce 
innovative plays without the pressure of box-office. Likewise, it could hold festivals and 
contests which might yield occasions for discussing artistic and academic problems. Also 
it could serve as centre for community theatre, invite visiting companies, create lending 
libraries of plays and production scripts, and encourage translation of plays from one 
language into another. Its extension or field services could organise refresher courses for 
the theatre teachers and professional practitioners, arrange seminars and production- 
oriented workshops, hold short-term courses for amateur artists, promote taste for 
theatre through activities in the children’s or community wings, offer scholarships for docu- 
menting performances and traditional arts through cassettes, photographs and documen- 
taries, and publish scholarly books by professionals. It could also institute fellowships 
to encourage its graduates to work with the amateur groups. 

It is high time such an exercise in reallocating the fields of activities in respect of the 
professional institutes and the university departments was undertaken for, because of 
the mixing or the academic and the vocational functions, the situation has got riddled with 
incongruities. For example, cither we have the situation of theatrically blind leading the 
blind in the departments where men with high academic qualifications but without any 
practical experience of theatre arc teaching the professional courses, or else such men are 
heading the university faculties and guiding doctoral programmes as, despite their high 
professional standing, have no more than a diploma from the N.S.D. No wonder, we have 
odd conglomeration of teachers— some excellent scholars but awful directors, and others 
great directors but poor teachers. Some fail to impress when judged by productional 
excellence, others when assessed on the basis of academic work. Moreover, since every 
university cannot afford to engage top artists in every field, it has either to make do with 
the mcdiocrcs or depend on the visting faculty. In the latter case, the professionals in theatre 
arts have to turn amateur teachers and the results arc at times disastrous. Tn any case, in 
the hands of such varied staff, the university productions arc invariably uneven, ranging 
from daring to dismal -some bold ana brilliant, others clumsy and pretentious. 

It is not difficult to see that bifurcation of theatre education between universities 
and professional institutes would help the latter as well, for they could then, pursue 
the aim of feeding professional theatre with singular devotion without any extraneous 
considerations with regard to the projects related to research, teacher-training, or the 
growth of amateur, community and children’s theatres. Since all those who join shall have 
the same aim— career in professional theatre— there would be no clash of interests or the 
need to cover everything. No longer required to serve the function of a drama club or 
an extension of literary and historical studies, class-room productions of a professional 
institute need not be public shows. Also prepared to be judged by professional excellence 
alone, its faculty need not comprise men with decorative degrees. In such a set-up, unlettered 
Wrus and traditional artists can hope to enjoy status commensurate with their professional 
stature and without any ground for inferiority complex. 
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ROLE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 

Communication— giving and receiving information is one of the prime needs of human 
beings. Berio (1960) while analysing the process of communication came out with a very 
popular model of communication known as S-M-C-R- model after his name; wherein 
each one of these letters represents four different components; Source, Message, Channel 
and Receiver. 

Language representing human ideas and thoughts in the form of socially accepted 
codes becomes, among other things, a very potent medium of communication. In addi- 
tion to the verbal medium i.c. the language, there are a couple of non-verbal modes of 
communication like facial expressions, head and hand movements, eyes etc. Through 
these gestures people communicate their feelings to others and they also supplement verbal 
communication. Sometimes the non-verbal gestures become a more powerful and effec- 
tive means of communication. In a teaching learning situation communication assumes 
an all the more important dimension since while leaching or learning we do nothing but 
communicating in some form or another, 

In this paper the importance of English language -its teaching and learning— especially 
in the context ofTechnical Education System is intended to be highlighted 

Specially in the post-independence period the problem of language had been occupy- 
ing the minds of politicians, academicians and administrators alike, in our country. 
The Govt, of India appointed several committees and commissions to advise them, among 
other things, on the English language issue especially its status. 

English — as a Language of Comprehension 

The University Grants Commission appointed English Review Committee (1955), 
Official Language Committee (1956) the Kunzru C ommittee (1957) and the Study Group 
(1967) appointed by the Ministry of Education are some other forums which discussed 
the language issue thread-bare and all of them accorded English language the status of the 
“ language of Comprehension The language of their recommendations might differ but 
the spirit behind it was the same. All of the above agencies -official and non-official share 
the view that English will continue as Language of comprehension in this country. It means 
that for the majority of Indians the primary aim of learning English may be to develop 
the ability to read and comprehend. 

A Library Language 

Education Commission (1964-66), appointed by the Ministry of Education, Govt, 
of India, in view of the national objectives of teaching English, were of the opinion that 
“English should be the most useful ‘library language' in higher education and our most 
significant window on the world". This very clearly envisaged the need for the develop- 
ment of reading skill among the students. The phrase ‘English as a library language’ 
gained countrywide popularity after the publication of the commission report. It rdlccls 
the English language teaching policy in the post-indcpcndcncc era. Thus English continues 
as a compulsory subject from fifth/sixth standards of schools at least upto the High 
School/Higher Secondary stage. In the stales which have adopted the new system of 
iO r2 ! 3, English language is taught in the same capacity upto • 2 stage. The concept 
of a Jibcrary language’ is very much in tunc with the earlier thoughts on the subject — 
‘language of comprehension’. In both the cases the emphasis seems to be on developing 
the skill of reading amongst the learners of this language at school and college level so 
that the students can make use of the books in their respective subjects which are available 
in English. 

Teaching English as a ‘library language’ might envisage the development of certain 
abilities in the students. These may be the abilities to understand the written material in 
subjects they oiler; to read materials written in English at an optimum speed; to refer to 
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the relevent literature in one’s subject; to make a precis/summary of what has been read 
by way of making notes; and to express the contents read through English in one’s own 
mother tongue (regional language) by way of translating it. With a view to developing the 
abilities detailed above the grammar— translation method of teaching English was intro- 
duced in schools and colleges laying stress on the development of the abilities of reading and 
writing. Desai (1975) found that it would be possible to introduce library language 
oriented syllabi at different levels of degree courses for commerce and science students 
and it would also be possible to prepare readable textbooks on the basis of useful vocabu- 
lary. 

Medium of Instruction 

The Education Commission (1964-66), while giving a serious thought to the medium of 
instruction said “We agree with the decision of the All India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion that, for the present, English should continue to be the medium of engineering educa- 
tion. . . . English will always remain an important library language, and a good knowledge 
of English, as of other world languages will continue to be required of students, going 
in for study and research in Engineering”. The Commission, however, recommended that 
the work of getting good text books on technical subjects prepared in regional languages, 
as well as the translation of the standard textbooks written in foreign languages should be 
undertaken, of course, retaining a common international terminology. While considering 
the issue of selection of students to technical institutions the Damodaran Committee 
(1970-71) recommended that this (selection) . should be based on the capacity for 
practical thinking, analytical approach to problems and the mental aptitude towards 
engineering subjects. It is necessary that the students must know English language which 
alone would provide them immense opportunities to learn about the rapid technological 
advances made in the world from the vast treasure oj books and journals published r .” 

It would not be out of place to throw some light on the language policy of the Govt, 
of India — popularly known as the three language formula. This formula makes it obliga- 
tory on the part of every learner to learn at least three languages: one's mother longue 
(LI), Hindi as the national and link language (1-2) and English (L3) as a foreign language. 
In some eases, specially in Hindi speaking areas English will be the second Language 
or L2 of the learners. It is an established fact that every learner will feel himself at case 
in understanding and expressing in his mother tongue. India is a multi-lingual country and 
thus the regional language learning is supported and encouraged as a policy matter. 
Gokak (1964) is of the opinion that“with the rapid expansion of primary education we 
find that teachers of the regional languages also do not know their job well. The time has 
come for planning the teaching of regional languages on scientific lines on which the teach- 
ing of English is being planned today ... It has been suggested in the interest of national 
integration that every Indian should learn a regional language other than his own, in 
addition to Hindi. This will be easy if the teaching of each regional language is planned 
on scientific lines. It will especially facilitate the diffusion of Hindi which will ultimately 
be the sole official language”. Gokak (1964) further goes on to mention that the National 
Integration Conference accepted the aforesaid three language formula and “recognised 
that Hindi must develop ultimately as the link for inter-state communication, but felt 
that, since the process of development involved the expression of modern concepts 
in the language, the process would occupy some time and, till Hindi developed suitably 
English would continue to serve the purpose that it had served so far as a medium of 
interstate communication”. But English appears to be the link language and facilitates 
inter-state communication even till today. 

With a view to keeping pace with the rapid scientific and technological developments 
in the world it becomes imperative for the learners to learn foreign languages including 
English. Eminent educationists have accepted that ‘mother tongue’ is the best medium 

of instruction. In the words of Mahatma Gandhi, “ the foreign medium has caused 

brain fag, put an undue strain upon the nerves of our children, made them crammers and 
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imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought and disabled them for infiltrating 
their learning to the family or masses”. 

But in view of the practical utility of the modern foreign languages especially to the 
students of science and technology and research workers in this field the recommendation 
of Robbins Committee (1963-64) is relevant at this stage: ‘*A course involving the study 
of two or three modern languages, with the emphasis on standards in oral fluency, transla- 
tion and interpretation, and combined with the study of the relevant background of the 
countries concerned, will attract students and would offer them opportunities to develop 
at a high level their ability to use the languages in fields where skill in a language needs 
specially to be supported by knowledge of the background in which the skill is applied.” 

Once the fact is established that English language teaching is indispensable in the area 
of technical education, the question now arises as to what kind of English should be 
taught to the technical students. Should they be taught the same syllabus as in the case 
of courses other than science and technology? If the answer to this question is in the 
negative, then what should constitute the course in English for technical students? 

Semantic Versus Structural Syllabi 

As regards the teaching of foreign languagcs/sccond languages various approaches 
propagated by different schools of thought had been followed in the past. But Van Ek's 
(1975) approach considering topic (education, travel); setting , (the bank, the P.O.) 

* notion (size, frequency); and function (greeting or inviting) as the units of organisation 
while designing the syllabus for the language learners appears noteworthy. Syllabus 
designed on these lines are called “semantic syllabus” as opposed to the traditional ‘struc- 
tural syllabus’. Some explanation of these two kinds of syllabi needs to be given at this 
stage. Structural syallabus consists of grammatical structures as the unit of organisation. 
The syllabus designer’s concern here is to decide in which order the structures would be 
taught to the students. One of the criticisms of this approach is that since the structures 
exist so they must be taught whereas the syllabus designer must argue that a structure is 
useful, so it must be taught. Johnson (1977) has pointed out that ‘structural syllabuses do 
not allow you to see the practical applications of the language to real life'. He further 
goes on to say that these syllabuses teach the right language but they quite often teach it 
in the wrong situations. Semantic syllabuses are a recent development in this field. In 
this approach the most common units of syllabus organisation as mentioned earlier are 
the topic, the setting, the notion, and the function. As a result of this approach wc 
came across teaching materials which arc organised in si. h a manner that each one of the 
lessons deals with one topic, one setting, one notion and function and not with one gram- 
matical structure. Syllabuses prepared on these lines arc also known as functional sylla- 
buses and notional syllabuses, taking functions to be performed and notions to be expressed 
as their units of organisation. 

English for Special Purposes (ESP) 

Chomsky (1965) is the advocate of the transformational and generative grammar 
who introduced the terms like competence and performance the latter pertains to the actual 
use of the language in concrete situations. English language teaching in the technical 
education system must be on the same lines and should also be in consonance with the 
concept of ‘language register’ the term used by Halliday (1964) and others, who have 
observed that “Language varies as its function varies; it differs in different situations. 
The name given to a variety of language distinguished according to its use is “register”. 
The category of ‘register’ is needed when we want to account for what people will do with 
their language”. Wilkins (1976) describing the special purpose language courses com- 
monly known as ESP (English for Special Purposes) says these are the courses. • In 
which the learners’ objectives are unusually well defined.” He refers to the concept of 
Varieties of language (rcgislcrcs)’ and the types of English like legal English, Engg. 
English etc. 
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Technical English 

One of the recent innovations in the field of English language teaching is the introduc- 
tion of “Technical English” which envisages a specialized vocabulary (scientific and techni- 
cal words) and a high frequency of certain types of structures which are typical of Technical 
English c.g. the use of passive and universal present tense and profuse use of imperative 
sentences for giving instructions and the like. 

Munby (1978) makes a very important observation saying that “ . . . the specification 
of communication requirements or needs is prior to the selection of speech functions or 
communicative acts to be taught. By drawing up a profile of communication needs one 
can more validly specify the particular skills and linguistic forms to be taught.” 

Need-Based Curriculae 

The Curriculum Development Centre at the Technical Teachers’ Training Institute, 
(W.R.), Bhopal which is one of several such centres established by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Govt, of India, like other sister institutions where work of similar nature is under- 
taken, conducted a Job Survey for the polytechnic passouts and determined the needs 
of the prospective employers from which emanated the curricular needs of the students. 
This centre has developed the curriculae in Engineering and Allied subjects for the states 
of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. 

A unique exercise was undertaken with a view to developing the instructional materials 
in English subject alongwith other engineering subjects, for the First and Second and 
Third years of the Diploma in Engineering courses which culminated in the production 
of two textbooks viz. ‘A course in Technical English— Book I (1971) and ‘A course 
in Technical English— Book II (1974). These books provide ample scope for learning 
scientific and technical words and also the structures needed by the students and at the 
same time there arc chapters on writing definitions, instructions, descriptions and so 
on which arc the semantic items referred to by Wilkins (1976). 

Present State of Affairs 

The state of affairs as regards the teaching of English language in polytechnics in 
M.P. is that it is taught as a compulsory subject in the first two years of the three 
year diploma course. In the first year, emphasis is laid on the introduction of about 600 
scientific and technical words through eighteen units written on scientific and technical 
topics where in, among other things, some structures c.g. scientific present tense, passive, 
imperative, it and when clauses which arc typical of Technical English have been introduced. 
The emphasis once again is on developing the abilities of comprehension and also written 
expression. The oral production of language has not been given any place in the syllabus. 
As a natural consequence the audio-lingual method- -which provides scope for developing 
the ablity of speaking, among other things, is not adopted. On the contrary the structural 
approach— developing the abilities or reading, understanding and writing— is invariably 
adopted by English language teachers. There was some resistance in the initial stages 
from teachers with a background of English literature essentially. By this time the 
innovation has been internalised both by students, English teachers as well as the 
teachers belonging to other disciplines. But in the Engineering Colleges of Madhya Pradesh 
which arc affiliated to different Universities of the Slate, the syllabuses and teaching 
methods differ from institution to institution. Tn some of the Universities some books 
consisting of English prose passages, poems, stories and dramas arc prescribed to the 
students of first year of the Engineering Colleges, whereas others have subscribed to teach- 
ing of Technical English. Both in Polytechnics, as well as, Engineer ing'collegcs technical 
report writing and business letter writing arc included in the engineering syllabi. There is 
no provision of leaching spoken English in the syllabi of Engineering Colleges also. So 
far as the question of the background of the teachers of English in both the kinds of insti- 
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tulions, they possess Master’s degrees in English literature and their average teaching 
experience may range between 15-20 years. Excepting for a few stray cases these 
English teachers did not undergo any formal professional training in language leaching. 
But a number of English teachers of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat Polytechnics through 
orientation programmes, workshops, and instructional material preparation and evalua- 
tion projects have been trained and orienled for this innovation at the Technical Teachers’ 
Training Institute. Bhopal. By and large this subject of English receives a step motherly 
treatment from the students and the technical teachers alike and is designated as a non- 
technical subject. 

Testing English 

With the change in the curriculac, as a natural consequence, some drastic changes 
in the Examination System were also introduced by the M.P. Board of Technical Education. 
The scheme of assessment makes provision of 40% of the total marks for the progressive 
(internal) assessment and are given by the teacher concerned on the basis of periodical 
tests, class/homc/library assignments and the remaining 60% are reserved for the final 
examination conducted by the Board, ft has been reported and also observed that in both 
Polytechnics and Engineering Colleges the students who get good marks in the English 
(Communication Skills) also score equally good marks in other engineering subjects. 
One major component of the examination in engineering subjects is the practical test 
including viva voce which is sometimes conducted in English and sometimes in Hindi 
or using both Hindi and English simultaneously. 

Three-tier Manpower Spectrum 

Damodaran Committee (1970-71) also gave some thought to the thrcc-tier technical 
manpower spectrum existing in the country in which Engineers and technologists holding 
Degrees in Engineering and Technology and engaged in theory oriented design, re- 
search and development work are at one extreme in the industrial situation, and the crafts- 
men or skilled workers (ITT certificate holders) possessing high skills in their respective 
trades arc at the other extreme. Both these categoics arc easily distinguishable. But the 
‘technician’ (Polytechnic Diploma holder) who is defined as “A technical employee, 
whatever his designation, who occupies a middle level position between the craftsman and 
the technologist; where work requires the application of technical knowledge higher 
than that of a skilled worker but below that of technologist; whose work moreover 
requires a proficiency in skills higher than that of a technologist but lower than that of a 
skilled worker”, Damodaran Committee (1970-71). Thus the position of a polytechnic 
diploma passout is very crucial. He forms a vital link between the technologists and the 
craftsmen and thus represents a compromise between theory and skill. He performs super- 
visory functions and translates the technical instructions, and interprets drawings etc., 
and explains them to the craftsmen. Ti.us from the employers’ point of view the technolo- 
gists and technicians both should be well versed in English language. Technicians in 
due course of time, if improve their qualifications etc. become eligible to attain the 
position of the technologists. The industry (public and private sector) and the Govt, 
departments are the major clicnts/cmployers of the people of these categories. These 
employing agencies administer tests and conduct interviews before offering them jobs. 
Apart from the technical knowledge a candidate possessing the knowledge of English 
language both written as well as spoken is given due wcighlagc. On many occasions candi- 
dates possessing, good knowledge in technical subjects find it difficult to get jobs only 
because they are deficient in English— spoken and written. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, it could be said that the course designers and curriculum planners of 
English language in general and technical and professional courses in particular cannot 
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afford to sidetrack the issue of relevance and communicative competence while preparing 
curriculae. 

Before planning any curriculae for language learners it would be imperative for the 
course designers to assess the language needs of the learners as well as give some thought 
to the techniques which would be used to teach them. No matter what name is being given 
to the kind of syllabus one prepares more attention necos to be paid to the two crucial 
aspects: What is it that should be taught (the content) ana how is it to he taught (metho- 
dology). The methodology part, in my opinion, needs careful consideration in this case 
which entails the development of communication skills— I istening, Speaking, Reading and 
Writing. 
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E S P : A SOC10L1NGUIST1C CONSIDERATION 

The concept of ESP inheres a presumption that adult students learn English for a 
certain purpose, and there is a constant awareness of the purpose on the part of students 
as well as teachers. Also, the main concern of ESP is specific needs of students with the 
objective of solving their specific linguistic difficulties. 

In a situation like India's, one of the specific purposes of English learning, as students 
(and their parents) expect, is: their ability to function in society, and if English is taught 
keeping in view the spec i I ic/s penalised professional needs or demands only, the students 
cannot communicate effectively in different contexts; they arc handicapped, for example, 
in social, cross-cultural and interdisciplinary encounters as also in mutual communica- 
tion with proper linguistic etiquette. Science/engineering students of the Indian subconti- 
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ncnt study English not because it is in any way directly relevant to their sciencc/engincering 
courses but because they do not want to be handicapped when it comes to communicate 
with Knglish-speakers. They study English just not for the science/engineering courses 
they take, but for a career, for life time. Whatever is ‘specific’ and ‘purposeful’ to them, 
in so far as their total communicative requirements arc concerned, is the real ‘S’ and ‘P* 
of English teaching, which the teacher and textbook designers must appreciate. 

Though every English teacher is not a teacher for every purpose (as every sort of 
English seems to have become ESP), but the expectations from English class are genuine: 
when a student finds that he cannot speak to an English-speaking foreigner about any- 
thing of mutual interest, or cannot carry on general conversation or his spoken interaction 
outside the English classroom is poor, even after years of English studies in school, 
college and university, he is naturally bored and, at times, frustrated- He is ambitious to 
use English for communcating internationally. If ESP cannot meet his international or 
social language needs, or enable him to function as a whole person within a foreign or second 
language environment, then it fails to satisfy his communicative needs. What the ESP 
learner wants to do through English is more important than mastery of ESP as a never- 
to-bc used subject. 

The need is to recognise the social role of English. Students do not want to be locked 
into a narrow domain of ESP skills (ESP is no tool which can be handed over to learners 
to decipher science/engineering), learning of which is, in any way, possible only when the 
basic language, ‘E\ is strong. Since English to most of them is also a prestige language, 
they naturally expect such English teaching which enables them to use the language with 
confidence in social and professional gathering, often in an international setting. They want 
to learn the language skills or techniques of recognising differences, clarifying misunder- 
standings and avoiding or resolving confusion in the process of inter-personal com- 
munication. 

ESP, or English language teaching in technical insliulions, needs to be integrated with 
English as a lingua franca, at least in countries where English continues to be the medium 
of instruction. It has also to be made socially and internationally effective, and useful. 
It is no gainsaying the relevance and utility of ESP teaching, rather it is to complement 
it by also including a much needed (and unfortunately, so far neglected) social language 
within its need-oriented ‘specific’ framework. I do not plead for a social English 
syllabus, however. But I do plead for including in ESP design a minimum of social 
English, important and necessary for such communicative functions, like, greeting, inviting, 
making requests and suggestions, giving advice and direction, warning, making persuasion, 
expressing compliments, gratitude, agreement or disagreement, eliciting response or 
interrogating, or politely getting to know a stranger, etc., which arc equally vital and can 
be developed through a functional ESP programme. 

The language needs of engineers/scientists are simply, to quote R. Richlcrich, “the 
requirements which arise from the use of language in the multitude of situations which 
may arise in the social lives of individuals or groups.” An ESP teaching programme cannot 
exclude parameters like the ‘settings’ or situations in which the student may wish to use the 
language; the subjects or ‘topics’ he will wish to talk about; the ‘notions’ he will need 
to be able to handle in the foreign language; and the grammatical structures his language 
needs indicate he must master. As such, there is an urgent need for identifying sociolinguistie 
needs of ESP learner: his language nccds/dcmands have to be rcidcntilied/ reassessed 
within a functional syllabus design; and it is for the syllabus designers and course writers 
to restructure the need-based ESP curriculum, accommodating sociolinguistie instructions 
which will develop his ability to function linguistically in society beyond the technical 
institution. If the ESP teaching is realistic and student-centred, then it has to be rc-tuned 
by providing a functional dimension to it, integrating functional materials within the 
existing curriculum, to arm the students with the verbal weapons necessary for an effective 
use of language both in and outside the classroom. • 

Wherever we use language in our contacts with other human beings, in work or at 
home, we have a real sociolinguistie situation, which is, indeed, a human situation, and 
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therefore, language leaching, for whatever purposes, must include all such items— inter- 
cultural, etiquette-based, for example— that facilitate mutual communication. There arc 
frequent opportunities for international, cross-cultural interactions, and ESP learners 
(studying English hardly for one or two semesters/years in a technical institution) need 
also be prepared for a satisfactory social encounter, so that communication is not reduced 
to a mere one-way traffic. 

When professionals from different countries meet and use English as a means of com- 
munication, there arc factors which can hinder mutual understanding. Students have 
to be taught, as they themselves feel, the devices for using language in order to ‘mediate’ 
with each other, for, a professional situation (or need) is not devoid of social situation 
(or need). When there are social encounters in any profession, ESP trained students find 
it difficult to ‘use’ language effectively as they arc not taught the language of such 
encounters. Their ESP training (against a poor background of ‘E’) docs not provide 
them the ability to generate expression, and the knowledge and ability to use expression 
appropriately in different contexts. The communicative resource provided by the ESP 
class or textbooks docs not equip them with linguistic skills that contribute to success- 
ful interaction. ESP, in other words, fails to improve communicative competence of the 
learners in so far as their over-all development (including non-verbal behaviour) or 
appropriateness of use cf language within a social context is concerned. 

Teaching the language of polite routines for occurrences not directly linked to the 
conversation (“Could you tell me where there’s a urinal)’*, expressions to show non- 
comprehension and to check what has been said (“Would you mind say ; ng that again?'*), 
recognising the cues for speaker/listener's signals for polite attention (Did you really?”), 
being able to engage in polite exchanges of personal information (“Where do you come 
from?”), formulas signalling the structure of the encounter (“it has been nice talking to 
you”), being able to talk about topics used in any social conversation (like weather, 
health etc.) or in situation of polite social contact (food and drink), and expressions of 
accepting or declining something with thanks, etc. arc more needed and acceptable to 
students than texts with heavy lexical density. They often find themselves misunderstood, 
or their intentions misread; they do not have the skills required for mediating successfully 
with each other. A very important area of human interaction is thus left out from ESP. 
After all, these future engineers have to participate in debates, discussions, analysis and 
exposition in a social millieu, and unless ESP is socialised to meet their social communica- 
tive needs, it cannot be effective. 

If the teaching of language is intended to equip students with all the necessary tools 
of linguistic manipulation for effective communication-- -intra/inter-disciplinary, specialist 
to specialist, specialist to non-specialist— it is not the technical or engineering or workshop 
English alone that is required, but the fundamental elements of language that work 
beyond the classroom or profession. To that extent, students need the general language 
T” that enables them to begin to understand their science/engineering classes and text- 
books. I am tempted to call it a general ESP characterised by; 

(i) modern standard English which is readily comprehensible by educated native 
speakers of English in all countries where English is the first language; 

(ii) English which provides for everyday situation, i.c. social, cross-cultural conver- 
sation, business and personal correspondence, reading professional journals 
etc. 

(iii) English which contains such special items as refer to the students' situation in 
technical institutions with its daily processes, structures and organisation. 

Since the English teacher has to work from the ‘English’ his students already know, 
anti not from the dry, unappealing ESP textbooks, or from what others think they 
should know, he is called upon to deliver the necessary linguistic equipment for free exchange 

ideas, technical or non-tcachnical, in a non-English environment. As the students 
want his help in their ‘general’, non-specialist language use, they have to be prepared to 
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operate with English in linguistically and socially varying situations. To that extent, there 
is a need for conceptual readjustment in ESP to accommodate “the realities of diversity 
and adaptation.” While the ‘S’ and ‘P* of ESP have to be made effective for such inter- 
national situations in which the non-native speakers of English have no difficulty com- 
municating socially as well as professionally, the ‘E’, the structure of which is funda- 
mentally that of General English and a pre-requisite for understanding or using the 
specialist subject matter of science/ technology in English, has also to be improved. In 
other words, the present ESP has to be moulded to integrate certain sociolinguislic 
realities so that they do not feel shy or embarrassed in situations in which they are involved 
with persons from their own cultures and languagcs/fo reign cultures and languages. 
Adapting to their needs, the teacher may follow some kind of middle road and teach 
English as a totality of expression and content. 
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R.K. Singh 


ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Academic Freedom, during the last few decades has gained the status of an issue of 
world-wide significance. One hears the loud cries of men concerned with Education demand 
the rights of those in the field, for full expression of thought. This natural impulse for free 
expression is as old as history. The eloquent self-defence of Socrates when charged with 
corrupting the minds of the youth of Athens, is a document of the right to freedom of 
expression. Man has, lime and again, faced intolerance and ridicule from his fellow 
beings for propounding unconventional doctrines. The ridicule attached with the name 
of Carvdka— a doctrine of Materialism in an era of Idealistic thinkers, the constant 
wanderings of Bruno (The theologist), the fanatical persecution of Galileo, arc all 
illustrations of the fact. But although, C^rv^ka became a bye-name for the infidel and the 
epicure, there seems to have been no persecution of the thinker, by the. people as re- 
presented by the State. Indian tradition, perhaps because of the nature of its rcligio- 
philosophic inspiration has shown tolerance of new views and philosophies through the 
ages. It is this quality that has probably led to the acceptance of Buddha and Mahavir; 
of poet saints like Kabir and Haridas. 

Today, however, when reflective thinking seems to have become the prerogative of 
the ‘educated’ mind, and education itself changed in its context and put into the con- 
fines of institutions, this ‘freedom’ of cxpress ! on in academic pursuit, has become depen- 
dent on the individual-institution relationship. Constantly, one hears of instances when 
the individual is up in arms against an institution or against another individual who is, 
accused of infringing on his ‘freedom’. This intolerance of another's freedom seems to 
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have gained vast proportions in ‘free’ countries. Despite legislations and various efforts 
by the stale there is constant violation of an individual’s or a group’s freedom, until one 
begins to wonder if it is within the precincts of the state to ensure the ‘freedom’ of its 
citizens. 

In the world of Academics one hears protests against parochialism in appointments 
to educational instiuiions. One hears of groups of students demanding representation on 
academic bodies of universities and faculties. One hears the reverberating outcry of a 
long suppressed scholar who revolts against those above him — all this under the banner 
of Academic Freedom. 

What is this Academic freedom one hears so much about? It will be my attempt, 
in this paper to understand the connotation of the term. To some of us it may connote 
freedom to the academic from state intervention; to others — unrestrained power to the 
pen. Whatever, be the connotation, the phrase commands almost universal assent. 
But this concensus conceals real and fundamental differences in opinion — for its inter- 
pretation depends on the concept of freedom— and freedom means different things to 
different people. So also the term academic. Some of us may confine the connotation of 
the term to the institutionalised machinery for Academics, others may extend it beyond 
this. 

Going to the dictionaries one finds three varying definitions of the term : 

—Pertaining to the fields of English, Foreign languages, History, Economics, Mathe- 
matics and Science. 

— Pertaining to the liberal arts. 

— Pertaining to the realm of ideas or abstractions. 

The third definition seems to me, to be enveloping the other two as well. Academics 
would mean, to me, then, not only that which is associated directly or indirectly with the 
Academy or Faculty— with a particular subject area or field -but any work of worth 
which contributes to human knowledge or information. 

It is not as easy, however, to find a definition to a concept like ‘Freedom’. As Isia b 
Berlin observes” . . . like Happiness and Goodness, like nature and Reality, the meaning 
of this term is so porous that there is little interpretation that it seems able to resist . . 
There arc, more than two hundred senses of this protean word. It would be impossible to 
assess all the interpretations given to the word; so for the purpose of this paper. ‘Freedom’ 
may be reflected upon, through three approaches which may seem to be alternatives. 
‘Freedom’ as 

— contrasted with necessity. 

- -contrasted with coercion. 

— a state of Mind. 1 

The first which involves questions of free-will and determinism is beyond the scope 
of this paper. The second and the third, together, seem to define my conception of 
‘freedom’ — to be taken as complcmentarics rather than mutually exclusive alternatives. 
Freedom as a circumstance of the material world in which man lives, would form the 
basis for ‘freedom’ as a ‘state’ man attains, so that he is ‘mukta’ or ‘free’. 

Freedom as an entity bestowed on Man by his external environment, may be taken 
to mean the absence of coercion or constraint imposed upon one person by another. A 
man is said to be free, to the extent that he can choose his own goals or course of conduct; 
can choose between alternatives available to him; and is not compelled to act as he would 
not himself chose to act, or prevented from acting as he would otherwise have chosen 
to act, by the will of another man, of the State or any authority. This protestation of 
Man’s autonomy and individual freedom finds expression in Mill’s essay ‘‘On Liberty”. 

It is argued, by some thinkers that mere legislation ensuing freedom from coercion 
is not sufficient for Man’s freedom— we cannot truly be said to be free to choose some 
preferred alternative, unless we have the means or the power to achieve it; thus the 
absence of means or power to do ‘X* is equivalent to absence of freedom to do it. The 
contention that men who suffer from poverty or have a low level of ‘education’ cannot 
really be free, or that they cannot be as free as the well to do and w'cll educated, relies 
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on the assumption that ‘to be free to do X’ includes within its meaning ‘to be able’, ‘to 
have the means’, and ‘to have the power to do X’. This forms the basis for the Marxist 
conception of freedom. Freedom in both these senses is subject to the conditions in which 
man lives. The role of the state and the society affects his freedom directly. 

The other kind of ‘freedom’ is concerned entirely with the individual. When one man 
respects the other, as he would himself when he can rise above himself and look into the 
court of the other. , When he gains enough detachment to look at things objectively. When 
he can rise above personal gain at the cost of a fellow being. When he can abhor exploita- 
tion of another as he abhors exploitations of himself, he is free. This state of Man is 
defined variously in Indian thought as ‘Sthitapragya* (a man of steady intelligence), 
‘Trigun^tita’ (a man who has overcome the three gunas— sattva rajas tames), Gy ni 
(an enlightened person) or Yogin (one united with God). This spirit is reverberated in 
Indian soil through the aeons of time, and has echoed through the philosophic 
perceptions of the Vcdic, seers, through Bhagwadgi'ta and later Vcd^ntic thought to present 
day philosophy in its Indian context. As Tagore says “What has impressed me deeply 
with the truth is that real freedom is of the mind and spirit, it can never come to us 
from outside. He only has freedom who ideally loves freedom himself and is glad to 
extend it to others. He who cares to have slaves must chain himself to them; he who builds 
walls to create exclusion for others builds walls across his own freedom; he who distincts 
freedom in others loses his moral right to it”. 

Within the context of this paper, then, Freedom may be taken as, one— the ensuring 
of absence of coercion of any kind on anybody working in or at academics; two -that 
state of an individual who makes himself ‘mukta’ or ‘free’. 

Freedom, as absence of coercion, is violated now and again by various factors in 
an academic working environment Loyalty Oaths, taken from teachers when they join 
service to the state, scrutiny of any academic paper before it can be published by an 
employee of the state indoctrination of young impressionable minds — arc all forms of 
coercion — for coercion must be understood not only in its direct manifestation of com- 
mands in prohibition backed by sanctions or superior power, but also the many indirect 
forms— moulding and manipulations, or forms, of control which are indirect because 
they involve control by certain persons, of the conditions that determine or affect the 
alternatives available to others. 

For, if liberty means the right of individual choice between alternatives, then this 
right in turn implies that the alternatives should be known by those who are to chose; 
that individual have the opportunity to understand the character of available alternatives 
and can make a deliberate or informed choice. The freedom that members of a society 
enjoy will be connected, therefore, with the extent to which competing opinions, objec- 
tives, modes of behaviour, ways of living are on display, or how freely they can be exa- 
mined, criticized and recommended; and thus on the ease with which men can make a 
deliberate choice between them. 

Since ‘literacy’ is said to enlarge the capacity or faculty of choice and decision, it is 
an important precondition of the existence of freedom. Information, full, unbiased and 
available, extends the capacity for acting freely. Suppression as also distortion and mis- 
representation or any kind of dishonest propaganda which gains its effects from privi- 
leged control over sources of publicity, may restrict the freedom of others, in so far 
as it succeeds in concealing and misrepresenting the character of certain of the available 
alternatives, it will tend to restrict or manipulate the range of choice no less effectively 
than direct coercion or constraint may; and thus, it will also tend to limit the exercise 
of freedom in a particular society. It is not sufficient to consider only the presence or 
absence of coercion in the more literal and direct sense. “Freedom”, as Russell asserts, 
“in its positive aspect is the activity or process of chosing for oneself and acting on one’s 
own initiative”. 

Choice can be manipulated as readily as it can be coerced. And the most important 
instrument for the manipulation of choice is a state controlled institutionalised system of 
‘education’. The content of education, both in detail and in terms of the overall pattern 
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is heavily influenced by the prevailing ideological orthdoxy. Tn this context the freedom 
of opinion within education requires not merely the defence of threatened individuals 
(Academics), but also opposition to those forces which uphold and promote the subordina- 
tion of education to the established ideology. Without such a struggle on the part of 
individuals and groups unorthodox opinions within education will always be 
insecure. It thereby becomes imperative that the autonomy of the academician as well as 
the academy be maintained at any cost. 

‘Academic Freedom’, then may be defined as the freedom of the ‘academician’ within 
the ‘academy’. It is generally considered in relation to the rights of the academicians as 
Mac Ivcr defines it— “Academic Freedom is the freedom of the men of the Academy, 
the faculty members, within their various areas of competence in the field of learning and 
teaching”, i.e. the right of the academic to propagate the field of his specialisation in the 
way that seems best to recommend itself to him. Every major type of social organization 
has its own unique function which requires an appropriate range of freedom to fulfil. 
Mac Iver compares the college and the academy to institutions like the church or the 
family; he demands constitutional rights for Academic freedom. Drawing a clean distinc- 
tion between the rights of a citizen and those of an Academic, he reiterates that the 
Academic has ‘rights’ over and above the ‘rights’ of a citizen— “what we are talking about 
is the freedom derived from a special function— the freedom proper to the members of a 
particular profession . . . just as the medical man needs a particular area of freedom for 
his work, or the man of law, so does the man of the academy”. 

That academic freedom is a derivative of a special function is acceptable. But 
that this function is confined within the Academy, seems to me to be questionable. Any 
definition which draws its boundaries around members of a faculty or academy confines 
the conception of Academic freedom and reduces it to privileges for the members of the 
Academy or Faculty. This is not justified as it would tend to protect and promote the 
interest of a privileged few. The justification lies in the benefits which society at large 
derives from it. As such any member of society whether he be a member or associate of 
the faculty or academy or not, but who may contribute significantly to the human ex- 
perience, must be ‘academically free’. As such Academic Freedom must extend beyond the 
Academy, else the world would lose such works as those of Vivekananda and Tagore. 
Mac Iver’s definiion then, if it extends the scope of the term ‘Academic’ would be 
acceptable. It is the purpose rather than the profession that ‘Academic Freedom’ must 
embrace. 

My attempt is not to divorce the conception of ‘Academic freedom’ from the 
Academy or Faculty but to extend it beyond. The concern for ensuring freedom for all 
members of the academy, whether they be teachers or students, scholars or professors, 
should not confine itself to these few individuals— though such concern is absolutely neces- 
sary for the Academy or faculty. Victimization of some members who may not contribute 
to a certain stream of accepted ideology, must be decried. Also, provision of facilities 
for pursuit of knowledge as desired by a potential scholar, who may not be in a position 
to do so due to social or economic constraints must be ensured. This is what is meant when 
we equate ‘Freedom’ with ‘Means'. The academy or institution, if out of reach of any 
individual may hamper his work, especially if he is involved in research of the experimental 
kind which requires sophisticated equipment. 

‘Academic freedom’, however, cannot be confined to accessibility and rights — 
though these may be necessary preconditions for it. The scholar who claims a right to pro- 
pound theories must at the same time be aware of all that is being thought and expressed in 
his field of study. He must have a thorough knowledge of his discipline. His theory must be 
open to verification— to criticism and comment. Such a scholar alone can claim protec- 
tion of his freedom. He may “attach accepted views and doctrines, defend rejected ones, 
offend the sensibilities of his colleagues (even those of superior rank or seniority), criticize 
the policies of his institution or state and propose and advocate changes of the law and of 
the constitution . . All this without any risk of retribution other than counter argument 
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and reputation. He need not fear to lose his academic post or to suffer material loss at the 
hands of the institution of which he is a member. But only if his theorizing is the result of 
an endeavour that manifests itself in a slow and steady process of preparation over time 
which offers him opportunity to think, analyze, test and verify conflicting theories. So far 
as it is enlightening rather than inciting. So long as it can stand scholarly scrutiny and be 
open to all those whom it may concern. A scholar who is ruthless in self-analyses of his 
doctrine, who is open to criticisms and questions may make his demand for academic 
freedom. For academic freedom is a high responsibility and obligation of those who claim 
access to it. It is commitment to this responsibility that would give credibility to the 
concept. 

So also the teacher. Since he is entrusted with the impressionable minds of the students, 
his responsibility is extant. Though he has a ‘right’ to freedom of opinion and expression 
he must take care to expose to the young mind the various opinions in his line of progress. 

Another aspect of Academic freedom is concerned with the ‘rights’ of students. 
His right to protest, his right to representation in academic and administrative activities 
of the academy, his right to the choice of courses of study must all be backed by a sense of 
responsibility. A student in any of our universities has, for his choice options and 
combinations of courses as prescribed by the governance of the university. What the 
student may chose to study is a selection of well-designed courses. How ‘free’ is he to 
chose? The protest must come -and it does against a system that has become rigid and an 
order that is stifling in its confines. This ‘system’ and ‘order’ justified on the grounds of 
homogenicty of subject matter leads to such classifications as do not allow a student to 
take courses in say Physics and Literature at the same time. Another ‘imposition, upon 
the student is the teacher— he has no choice; neither has the teacher. Such a system may 
not be conducive to student-teacher rapport which takes care, largely, of the freedom of 
both the teacher and the student. This practice was prevalent, as we all know, in ancient 
India. The student usually went to such a teacher as attracted his attention by his reputa- 
tion and scholarship. The teacher selected such students as appeared to him sincere, 
zealous and well behaved. The two were ‘free’ to leave each other as and when thought 
desirable. This freedom flourished on the foundation of responsibility without which it 
might have degenerated to licentiousness. 

That Academic freedom has not, to this day been included in the constitutional spell 
out of the Rights of Man is attributable to the fact that, throughout the civilized world 
it has been a product of ethical prescription rather than that of positive law. Rights if 
divorced from ethical sanction and conjoined with socm ? convention or legislative demands, 
free themselves from personal responsibility. For no amount of legislation or social conven- 
tion can ensure that an individual would pursue only that which he considers to be the 
truth. It is not positive law, as Kirk says which “enjoins a man to honour his father and 
mother, although occasionally statute may endeavour to compel him to provide for their 
physical subsistence”. It cannot therefore, be put in the same class as other legal 
rights. For into this right is inextricably woven, the concept of responsibility which 
attributes it with a commitment. 

If Academic freedom is to mean the opportunity for students and teachers to pursue 
their study, “to the end that education should ever encourage that continual and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can be found’, then Academic freedom 
cannot remain merely a Right bestowed upon Man by Men. It must go beyond this. Acade- 
mic freedom, like every other prescriptive right, has its boundaries and corresponding 
duties, so that it should not decline into licence. It can be prevented from this only 
by the individual’s awareness of responsibility. 

This responsibility casts restraints upon him. This self-imposed restraint is different 
from restraint imposed by an external authority — against which we have talked at length. 
This restraint is the consequence of constant-sclf-analysis and criticism — free of attach- 


♦Statement of CAFD. Harvard Educational Review, 1965. 
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mcnts in the form of name and fame. If Academic freedom is to mean freedom for the 
pursuit of what ones thinks is the ‘Truth’, then this freedom is the consequence of pure 
reflective thinking; the realization of the limitations of the pursuit would cast rcstaints 
which would resist calling every ‘finding* a ‘Truth’. This humility is the beginning of all 
that an academician needs, the selfless, seeking of Truth, which will liberate him in the 
truest sense of the word. 

Jayshree Mathur 
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Book Reviews 


Singh, Amrik and Sharma, G.D. (Ed.), 
University and College Finances: Seminar 
Papers, New Delhi: Association of Indian 
Universities, 1981, pp. 246, Rs. 50. 

A three day National Seminar on University 
and College Finances was held at New Delhi 
under the auspices of the Indian Council 
of Social Sciences Research and the Asso- 
ciation of Indian Universities during March, 
1978. The papers presented at the seminar 
led to a good deal of lively deliberations. 
In the light of discussions which followed, 
quite a few of the contributors have revised 
their papers. And, thus, the book under 
review though purports to report the pro- 
ceedings of the Seminar in fact represent 
the considered thinking of the participants. 

In the ‘Introduction’ the editors have 
skilfully emphasized the crucial importance 
of the problem in the context of present day 
developments in the country. They have 
pointed out that public expenditure on 
education has increased several times during 
post-independence period. So much so that 
today, edeaution accounts for about 15 
per cent of the budgetary outlay. One fourth 
of the total public expenditure on education 
ls s Pcnt on higher education. It has been 
alleged that the agencies providing finances 
to higher education i.e. UGC, ICAR, 
^SIR and the State Governments have 
displayed a lack of clear perspective for 


human resource development optimally 
needed under the rapidly changing socio- 
economic conditions. The growth in the 
number of institutions of higher learning 
has strikingly been unsystematic. The expan- 
sion of general higher education as also of 
technical professional higher education has 
broadly and blindly followed the hackneyed 
model of the developed countries. The edi- 
tors aptly observe that the physical facili- 
ties thus created have remained mostly 
under-utilized. Another important observa- 
tion made by them is that there has been a 
steep fall in the contribution of other sources 
(i.e. cdowments and student fees) finan- 
cing higher education. They also point out 
that commerce and industry— the two main 
beneficiaries from the externalities created 
by the development of higher education 
have not been cajoled to contribute towards 
its cost of production. The system of grants- 
in-aid has primarily been based on political 
ad-hocism and past traditions. It has hardly 
taken due cognizance of economic or educa- 
tional indicators. This has, thus led to the 
mushroom growth of half-starved, badly- 
equipped, and financially mismanaged insti- 
tutions of higher learning which suffer from 
chaotic uncertainty regarding timely receipts 
of grants-in-aid. 

Phenomenal wastage and stagnation in 
the higher education may significantly be 
attributed to the funding agencies and 
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Ihc criteria (if any) they follow, the condi- 
tions they attach, the time they take and the 
mechanism of the availability of funds. 
Equity consideration have been brought 
in the sense that institutions located in 
educationally backward states should receive 
relatively larger share of funds than those 
located in more advanced ones. This aspect 
appears to be grossly ignored by the funding 
agencies. Consequently the educational 
institutions in advanced states have deve- 
loped more rapidly than those in backward 
states accentuating regional disparities. 

A paper “Financing of Higher Educa- 
tion: A Socio-Political Analysis of the 
Basic Issues” by Karnat discusses some of the 
the fundamental issues in the development 
and financing of higher education in the 
historical context. Karnat has pointed out : 

The educational system of the colonial 
period was continued without any 
radical break . . . with the nation’s eco- 
nomy in doledrums it is becoming diffi- 
cult to find resources for its further 
growth and development. The classes 
which have been presiding over the desti- 
nies of education arc: the industrial 
and trading bourgeoisie, the educated 
middle class entrenched in strategic 
positions in bureaucracy, professions and 
in modern industry and business, and 
finally the powerful rural leadership 
representing the middle class the rich 
peasantry, (p. 26). 

While arguing that the course of develop- 
ment for higher education has neither been 
systematic nor dynamic, Karnat says : 

“The expansion of higher education also 
serves political purpose for the emer- 
gent rural leadership. A new university, 
a medical or engineering college, a poly 
technique, an agricultural college or 
university, in the moffussil areas arc 
all simultaneously manifestation of and 
an addition to the regional political 
influence besides bringing educational 
facilities near home to their following. 
In this game institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been established without 
. adequate planning or preparations, (pp. 
27-28). 


Mukherjee appears to pose a challenge 
to the human capital hypothesis i.e. the 
‘education-productivity-earnings’ constrict. 
The issues raised by him and the arguments 
in their support, remain rather weak. Never- 
theless, some of his conclusions at the end, 
though not directly emerging from his paper, 
are worth taking seriously. 

Azad reviews the practices followed by 
state governments regarding grants-in-aid 
to colleges and stresses the need for their 
streamlining: 

“the system of government assistance 
to institutions of higher education docs 
not follow a well conceived policy of 
university expansion and development. 
It appears to be the result of various 
socio-economic, political and adminis- 
trative factors operating in different 
states. In the process diverse financial 
procedures and practices have come to 
be adopted. Since private affiliated 
colleges constitute a vast bulk of such 
institutions in India, the degree of their 
financial viability determines, to a very 
large extent, the academic standards of 
the entire university system” (p. 49). 

Sharma in his paper “The UGC. A 
Critique” analyses the pattern and rale of 
growth of allocation of resources by UGC 
since its inception in 1953. It has been 
pointed out that the UGC's system of giving 
grants to the universities on the basis of 
matching contributions by the state gover- 
ments has accentuated the regional dispari- 
ties in the development of facilities for higher 
education. The universities in the developed 
states which are already fairly developed 
get more grants for their development and 
the universities in the under-developed 
states could not avail of this opportunity 
and remained under-developed. Moreover, 
variations between actual expenditure and 
allocation of faculty improvement program- 
me reveals that the emphasis of the UGC 
has been on general expansion rather than 
on quality improvement. 

It has been pointed out that the UGC 
docs not follow any systematic and proper 
policy in the allocation of funds to various 
colleges and universities. Sharma suggests 
the need for an overall restructuring of ihc 
UGC wherein emphasis should be shifted 
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from mere funding the institutions in ad hoc 
way to a systematic planning for higher 
education and its implementation. 

In a comprehensive study, Nanjundappa 
has studied the growth of revenue and 
expenditure pattern of Karnataka Univer- 
sity for the period 1949-50 to 1972-73. 
He works out the cost of higher education 
per pupil to be Rs. 5,372 in 1972-73. Of 
this public cost comes to Rs. 3,242 and 
private cost is Rs. 2,130. He finds great 
variations both in the per-pupil expenditure 
as well as teacher-student ratio in different 
disciplines. He also builds a strong case 
for making the beneficiaries to pay the full 
cost and for introducing an indirect system 
of loans to all eligible students with the 
minimum standard qualifications, subject 
to the condition that they would repay the 
loan from their future earnings over a period 
of 20-25 years. It has been observed that the 
existing grants-in-aid system has resulted 
in absolutely unjustifiable subsidi7ation of 
higher education only to the advantage of 
what Raj has called the ‘'intermediate 
class”. His suggestion for an indirect system 
of loans whereby no one who can benefit 
from higher education be deprived of the 
finances required for the pursuit of higher 
education, is simply commendable and needs 
more thinking. It is hoped that the pro- 
posed system is likely to serve as an induce- 
ment to invest in human resource develop- 
ment and that by covering full-costs it will 
eliminate indiscrete subsidies, ensure 
ploughing back of funds for investment in 
higher education, promote greater financial 
autonomy to universities and alleviate 
economic inequality. 

Panchmukhi has studied the nature and 
causes of financial crisis faced by the Bombay 
University and envisages the unfavourable 
financial implications of some of the recent 
innovations like 10 i 2-1-3 pattern and the 
New Universities Act in Maharashtra so 
far as the Bombay University is concerned. 

He observes that the flow of the grants 
to the University, besides being inadequate, 
Is not properly phased. Enrolment elastici- 
ties of receipts are not found to be very 
high, indicating that the funds do not 
adequately move with the requirements of 
the university. The conclusions arrived at 
fiy him in respect of the Bombay University 
arc generally applicable to almost all the 


State Universities. He has pointed out that 
the New Amendment has added further 
difficulties to the university finances besides 
coming in the way of the developmental 
activities and the autonomy of the Univer- 
sity. 

Eaculty-wisc per pupil income and ex- 
penditure pattern of the M.S. University 
of Baroda has been studied by Shah and 
Srikantiah. They have observed that the 
gap between the per-pupil expenditure and 
the per-pupil contribution is widening 
rapidly; that the rates of lees are nearly 
uniform for all institutions while the per- 
pupil cost varies widely between faculties! 
Though there is considerable subsidization 
at the higher level of education, the benefi- 
ciaries arc mainly from those sectors of the 
society who have the capacity to pay more. 
They therefore, highlight the necessity of 
relating the pricing of university education 
to the cost. The maximum limit proposed 
is to equate such price to full cost. Alterna- 
tively, there could be price discrimination 
based on the capacity to pay and the nature 
of courses pursued. It has further been 
observed that the demand for such human 
capital mainly comes from industry, which 
itself docs not participate in its develop- 
ment. It has therefore, been argued that 
industry may be made to bear a part of the 
cost of human resource development. They 
hardly suggest the machanism of such a 
participation. Moreover, they appear to 
forget that human resource development 
as a result of widespread education and 
training is merely one of the essential pre- 
requisites for the growth and development 
of industry in an under developed economy. 
The corporate tax has already reached its 
limits. Further burden on the industry may 
not be desirable. 

In a study on “An Inter Departmental 
Expenditure Analysis” Balvir Singh and 
Salya Paul work out major trends in the 
expenditure pattern of different leaching 
departments of the Delhi University during 
the period 1967-6S to 1975-76. In order to 
analyse patterns of expenditure and growth 
of departments, growth rates of expenditure 
for teaching and non-teaching activities 
are estimated. To complement this, growth 
rates of enrolment and teacher arc also 
examined. The Regression and Gini Co- 
efficients are estimated to find out: (i) Who- 
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ther the expenditures in the University 
departments have grown in proportion to 
the growth in enrolment and how this 
growth compares among the departments, 

(ii) Whether the departments exploited 
economies of scale in their functioning, and 

(iii) Whether the expenses of teaching and 
non-teaching activities arc equitably dis- 
tributed among the departments. 

Their rigorous analyses lead to the 
following three conclusions : 

(1) The departments of Budhist-studies, 
Modern Indian Languages, Commerce, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Anthropology and Law have exploited 
significant economies of scale in their 
working. This is clear from the fact that 
while deciding about the growth of the 
departments, the size of enrolment has 
not been made the base (2) The size 
of department in terms of enrolment and 
teacher’s strength had very little say in 
the growth of aministrativc expenses. 
It is other than in size which has influen- 
ced the growth of administrative ex- 
penses. (3) That no fixed norm of student- 
teacher ratio has been evolved to make it 
a base for expansion of any department. 
It might be proper to evolve a norm 
about a proper student-teacher ratio 
for various faculties giving due regard 
to the difference in the nature of subjects 
and equality of teaching so as to reduce 
inequality of student-teacher ratio in 
the university departments and without 
at the same time lowering the standard 
of education, (p. 143). 

Ruddar Dult lays bare some important 
facts by comparing the income and c/pen- 
diture pattern of four major institutions of 
correspondence courses (i.c. those belonging 
to Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, Chandi- 
garh and Delhi), out of 15 such institutions 
operating in the country. He challenges the 
philosophy of “correspondence education 
is to be self-financing”. It has been pointed 
out that correspondence course education 
on full-cost tution-fee basis discriminates 
against students of these courses. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to look into the 
financing of correspondence courses and 
other informal channels of education from 
the point of view of equality of opportunity. 


In this connection, a very pertinent question 
i.e. regarding the development of corres- 
pondence education as an alternative techni- 
que of imparting higher education for at 
least some courses which are being taught 
in colleges and universities in a very expen- 
sive and rather wasteful manner, repeatedly 
comes to mind. 

“Grants-in-aid to affiliated colleges” 
by Mhaisckar, “Financing Agriculture Edu- 
cation in India” by Mukcrjec and “Financ- 
ing & Union-State Relations” by Purohit 
are the other useful contributions in the 
book. 

While going through the book one 
simply cannot resist the temptation of re- 
casting the problem of university and college 
finances in the context of the developing 
country like India. The challenge of politi- 
cal pressures for opening new colleges and 
universities and upgrading those which 
already exist even where socio-economic 
and cultural needs of the region do not at 
all warrant it to be so, is required to be 
boldly met. This presupposes a comprehen- 
sive perspective plan for higher education. 
It is perhaps too much to expect from the 
funding authority to have prepared a 
comprehensive perspective plan while re- 
leasing funds. The Planning Commission 
in consultation with ministries of education, 
health, agriculture, labour and employment 
etc. could have done such an exercise more 
effectively. Depth studies regarding rational 
location of institutions of higher learning, 
efficient organisation of instruction therein 
and fuller utilization of educational infra- 
structure thus created, is likely to affect 
huge economics in financing higher educa- 
tion. 

The book presents an absorbing reading 
material both for the professional and the 
general reader. A note on statistical Limi- 
tations Recommendations adopted by the 
seminar and Bibliography considerably 
enhance the value of the book. 

Harbhajan Singh 

Theodore Mills Norton and Bertcll Oilman : 
(eds) : Studies in Socialist Pedagogy, 
Monthly Review Press, New York, 1978. 

The battle for the minds of men is a conti- 
nuing feature under capitalism. It comprises 
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an element of the class struggle in every 
day life. In the realm of civil society where 
the combat takes places, it is the hegemony 
of the capitalist class which enables capi- 
talism to reproduce its own conditions ot 
existence. Bourgeois rule inaugurates an 
era in which consent rather than coercion 
gains prominence. Not that coercion or 
direct use of force is absent, only it is more 
discreet. Consequently for the perpetuation 
of capitalist dominance the ideological 
functions of the state attain primacy and 
bring to the fore the role of ‘ideological 
state apparatuses’. 

Tn his classic essay 1 Louis Althusser 
distinguishes between State power and 
State apparatus. The former is the object 
of ‘political class struggle’ and embodies 
the rule of 'a certain class or by an alliance 
between classes or class fractions'. State 
apparatuses constitute further domains of 
class struggle. They can be divided into 
Repressive State Apparatuses consisting of 
the Administration, Courts, Prisons, Police 
and the Army, and the Ideological State 
Apparatuses comprising of religious insti- 
tutions, education system, the family, 
political system, comunications and even 
culture. The distinction is based on the idea 
that while the Repressive State Apparatuses 
(RSA) function primaily by violence the 
Ideological State Apparatuses ;ISA) func- 
tion primarily by ideology. From what 
has been said above it is evident that with- 
out controlling the ISAs it is practically 
impossible to maintain state power in 
capitalist society. And among all the ISAs 
the dominant one in mature capitalist 
societies is education. It enables the most 
pervasive percolation of ruling class ideology 
to ensure consent for the existing class 
relations. 

Much of the recent researches in the 
sociology of education has been concerned 
with the outcome of inequality. As a result 
research has proliferated on how education, 
buttresses social inequality, unequal access 
to education and the organization of educa - 
tional institutions. It largely ignored the 
significance of the content of education, 
the curriculum and the manner of its crea- 
tion or the mode of transmission of know- 
ledge In a sense therefore the focus was 
on education as 'people-processing institu- 
tion’ rather than on ’‘knowledge process- 


ing’^. Of late a shift is discernible in the 
latter direction 3 . Increasingly it is becoming 
evident that even the process of transmission 
of knowledge gives rise to disparities be- 
cause of the unequal availability among 
students of the means of intellectual appro- 
priation 4 . In their struggle against capita- 
lism the working class in Europe has begun 
to realise that ‘present-day capitalism no 
longer denies people access to education. 
But it does not allow a change in the function 
of education’ 5 . This has led to an internal 
critique of the ideological function of educa- 
tion inlaid in the selection, organisation 
and transmission of knowledge and the 
construction of an alternative pedagogy 6 . 
The book under review is an effort in that 
direction from USA. 

Any attempt to costruct a socialist 
pedagogy requires an understanding of the 
role of education in capitalist society. 
Accumulation is the central tendency of 
capitalism requiring that surplus value be 
produced and appropriated. This cannot be 
accomplished unless the relations of produc- 
tion are reproduced. Education under 
capitalism contributes substantially to this. 
Firstly it creates an ethos of individual 
achievement through the promotion of 
individual etfort and competition. This 
atomisation later gets reflected in the labour- 
process itself where fragmentation of jobs 
and the breakdown of work into simple 
repetitive activities amounts to ‘deskilliza- 
tion’ 7 . Paradoxically education also imparts 
a host of diversified skills to potential in- 
cumbents of the labour force ensuring an 
adequate supply of skilled personnel for 
industries. Over and above these, education 
transforms existing relations among classes 
into general and invincible ones. Thus 
acceptance of the present abolishes alterna- 
tives for the future. The present becomes the 
only reality. A reality in which manifes- 
tations of equality in the form of access 
to education is construed as real equality 
between ‘hand' and ‘brain'. For in capitalist 
society one of the basic contradictions 
consist of the separation of ‘culture’ from 
‘production’ or mental from manual labour 8 . 
In this way education functions as an inci- 
pient institutional legitimacy for the capita- 
list relations of production. 

Counterposed to this, socialist pedagogy 
is faced with multiple tasks : dismantling the 
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edifice of capitalist education process so as 
to reveal its ideological foundations, this is 
‘critique*. On the other hand it cannot 
abdicate its responsibility of at least begin- 
ning to assemble an alternative mode of 
knowledge-transmission which instead of 
fettering seeks to liberate man from the 
shackles of accumulation, this is ‘reconstruc- 
tion*. Socialist pedagogy encompass both 
these practice but in historically determinate 
relationship. Thus during the period of 
capitalist hegemony the prime task is 
‘critique'. This itself throws up some of the 
elements of an alternative. Bur this alterna- 
tive can neither be constituted nor estab- 
lished then. It has to await transformation 
in the political sphere to enable the recons- 
titution of an alternative system of peda- 
gogy. 

This of course is only one way of inter- 
preting socialist pedagogy, not the only 
way. Radical pedagogues like Fricre have 
viewed socialist pedagogy as a continuous 
revolutionary practice : ‘while only a revo- 
lutionary society can carry out this educa- 
tion in systematic terms, the revolutionary 
leaders need not take full power before 
they can employ the method* (p. 75). Con- 
trasted to this is Lenin’s call for radical 
restructuring of the education system in 
Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution 
(p. 28) or Gramsci’s notion of education 
as ‘process of adaptation’ (p. 58). Hence 
the search for a unitary socialist tradition 
could prove to be misleading. To appreciate 
this it is important to remember the context 
in which each or the thinkers were writing. 
For instance Gramsci's main concern was 
to counteract folklore and magical con- 
ceptions with a modern scientific oul'ook. 
However, with most of the classical socialist 
thinkers a strong commitment to a ‘militant 
scientific attitude* (p. 43) seems to be ubi- 
quitous. 

In his introduction Norton specifies 
the notion of socialist pedagogy under- 
lying the book in these words : ‘Education 
by socialists, with students from or headed 
into the working masses, is education for 
socialism’ (p. II). He then goes on to spell 
out the four basic principles, culled from 
the writings of classical socialist thinkers, 
which form the basis of socialist peda- 
gogy : 


(1) ‘As educators and socialists, we have 
no new principles to introduce . . . 
Our task is to help it (working class— 
A.G.) achieve theoretical conscious- 
ness of what it already knows and 
experiences, not to tell it that it knows 
nothing (p. 12). 

(2) ‘The task of the socialist educator, 
in concert with his or her students, 
is to advance the critical assimilation 
of the entire cultural heritage of world 
history’ (p. 13-14). 

(3) The educator must be educated . . . 
(which means) determining from the 
outset to collaborate with students 
in order to learn from them’ (p. 15). 

(4) ‘Socialist theory has frequently em- 
phasized a politics of active partici- 
pation rather than one of passive 
representation. Such activity has been 
viewed as the hallmark as well as 
the only guarantee in practice of the 
principle of self determination’ 
(P. 17). 

From the above definition and principles 
of socialist pedagorgy the basic task of the 
socialist educator is to inculcate a ‘critical 
consciousness* among his students, not 
excluding himself so as to be able to 
confront the barrage of established facts 
of capitalist society without succumbing to 
them. This involves both a dialogical mode 
of interaction within the class room and 
some ir.'olvcmcnt with socialist move- 
ments outside. The former enables a student 
to critically appraise his own existence while 
the latter may help to change it. Yet the 
first principle seems far too rigid to diffe- 
rentiate between ‘class instinct* and ‘class 
consciousness’, while the proletariat can 
spontaneously acquire the former, ‘class 
consciousness’ docs demand the interven- 
tion of other classes along with the working 
class. 

The book deals with the Marxist - 
socialist practice of pedagogy in U.S.A. 
Besides the introduction, the book is 
arranged in six parts, each of them bearing 
some thematic unity Part I contains ex- 
tracts from the ‘Classics of socialist Peda- 
gogy’ including Lenin, Mao, Gramsci and 
Freirc. Part II is entitled ‘who arc we 
teaching?' and consists of essays on how to 
communicate with students from working 
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class back-grounds and on the changing 
social composition of students in U.S. 
higher education Pari III comprising the 
major part of the book recounts experiences 
of actual socialist pedagogical practice. 
Part IV concentrates on ‘Toward socialist 
Relations in the class room*. Part V 
consists of several letters written by socialist 
teachers on Teaching Marxism. Part VI 
is an extremely useful aid for socialist 
teachers consisting of exhaustive classified 
bibliographies of radical journals, news- 
letters, newspapers, news agencies and 
other teaching resources. The book is a rich 
and varied fare in keeping with Lenin’s 
saying that, ‘You can become a communist 
only when you enrich your mind with a 
knowledge of all the treasures created by 
mankind’ (p. 32). The review of necessity 
can only comment on sonic of the more 
significant articles. But for any one genui- 
nely interested in socialist pedagogy this is 
required reading. 

In his essay ‘Campus Missionaries : 
The Laying on of Culture’ John McDermott 
makes a significant attempt to place in 
perspective the reaction of socialist teachers 
in peripheral colleges. In the process he lays 
bare some of the structural dilemmas of 
higher education in the U.S. How the 
faculty in a small state university in the 
face of odds opt for nostalgia for elite 
Universities and consequently feel alienated 
from their University, its milieu and its 
students. In McDermott's words : ‘Loyalty 
and affection they reserved for the graduate 
schools from which they had come, and they 
reflected this feeling in their teaching and 
counselling by relating only to that one 
student in a hundred who might go on to 
one of these prestigious graduate schools' 
(p. 91). In this way the teachers, even 
socialist ones, arc unable to relate to the 
background of the students who remain 
unresponsive to their academic overtures. 
Ignorance of the history of working class 
struggles in the area contributed to their 
alienated presence and student passivity. 
Thus the professional role of the faculty 
clashed with their social commitment and 
transformed a radicalism to an elite pre- 
occupation. McDermott then goes on to 
*how how it is possible to relate to students 
through a close scrutiny of their cultural— 
historical background, thus channelising 


some of their apparently conservative 
traits toward more radical ends. As he 
correctly diagnoses, the culture of the 
University under capitalism is pacifist in 
nature seeking to integrate students into a 
national grid. Whereas the local traditions 
retain a rebellious urge which could unleash 
the initiative of working class students for 
far reaching change. Hence radical teachers 
should equip students to resist ‘the laying 
on of culture’ instead of consigning them to 
unwarranted apathy or integration. 

Ira Shor's essay on ‘The Working class 
goes to College’ tries to show how the 
proliferation of two year community 
colleges in USA enabled the workers to 
enter college’ from the late 1950s to the 
early 1970s’. These colleges performed a 
dual function, on the one hand it kept 
people out of the labour market for some 
time and on the other imparted certain 
special vocational skills which would later 
facilitate their absorption into industry. 
Transmitting ‘cultural skills’ which could 
radicalise them is different but possible if 
they are ‘taught ... to value their own 
experience as a source of knowledge’ 
(p. 123). 

The pervasiveness of socialist pedagogi- 
cal practice is evident from the alternatives 
proposed in Part III in as diverse fields as 
‘spectator sports’ to Physics, and from 
Economics to Literary Theory. While some 
of the courses arc attempts to set up alterna- 
tive socialist perspectives in conventional 
subjects like economics or literary theory, 
some of the others are innovative. Among 
them is a course on spectator sports by a 
teacher of literature. Earlier in our introduc- 
tion we have mentioned how sports consti- 
tute one of the IS As. Louis Kampf's course 
is an effort to unravel the importacc and 
ideological function of spoi ls in capitalist 
society. As he says it is important to note 
that : 'Modern mass spectator sports and 
large-scale organized recreational activities 
came into existence in the West— especially 
in England and the U.S. as the Industrial 
Revolution hit its full stride during the 
19th century Sports and recreation were 
consciously used to keep working people 
off the street, out of trouble, and wrapped 
up with anything but their most vital con- 
cerns (p. 147). The course centres around 
the social significance of sports, its impact 
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on sex-role differentiation, as personal 
escape from work, as creating an illusion 
of freedom and autonomy in order to impose 
the rules of domination. 

Among all the alternative courses Ira 
Shor’s ‘No More Teacher’s Dirty Looks : 
Conceptual Teaching from the Bottom 
Up’ is one of the most interesting. It attempts 
to restore some of the critical thinking to 
worker students whose ‘critical thinking 
about daily life and larger social issues is 
discouraged by pedagogy which mystified 
both philosophy and history( (p. 178). 
The fast paced ‘trivialization’ of human 
experience in mass-society leaves no place 
for analytical or conceptual thinking. It 
transforms everything including information 
and knowledge into items of quick consump- 
tion. In her course on Utopia , Shor orga- 
nizes ‘consciousness — raising around metho- 
dology and ideology’ so as to ‘criticize 
conditioned habits’ and ‘helps ... to decdode 
the seeming confusion of daily life, and to 
discuss new ideas’ (p. 183). The first task 
therefore is to ‘slow down the students’ 
furious pace of perception by asking them 
to concentrate on a stationary object’ 
(p. 183). From the object (usually a ‘Chair’) 
attention is then directed to describing 
its visual component, after which the process 
of its production is discussed along with 
its function. In this way the course develops 
a method of analysis in 3 steps : 1. Life 
Description, 2. Diagnosis and 3. Recons- 
truction. Thus objects of everyday life are 
dismantled to reveal the way in which 
ideology ensures the reproduction of 
existing social relation. 

Bertell Oilman’s ‘On Teaching Marxism’ 
is a course which imparts to students an 
overview of Marxism emphasizing on 
‘internal relations’ which hold that the 
irreducible unit of reality is the relation 
and not the thing’. Oilman's series of 12 
lectures cover different aspects of Marxism 
from the extraction of surplus value, to 
dialectical method, to the ideological distinc- 
tion of fact and value, to the theory of aliena- 
tion, theory of capitalism, state, and ideo- 
logy, vision of communist society, ideas 
on class consciousness and Marx’s method. 
Oilman’s main goal is to have students 
understand ‘Marxism not as intellectual 
history, political biography or partisan 
rhetoric, but as the only adequate analysis 


of capitalism today* (p. 247). 

Sklar takes objection to the manner in 
which Oilman surrounds Marxism with an 
‘Saura’ of truth and emblems of ‘frozen 
authority’. He says that ‘we study Marx’s 
throught (like others) as a guide to our 
own consciousness, to the consciousness 
of our own epoch, and to comprehending 
historical reality generally (p. 262) not to 
await a ‘True Revelation’ (p. 263). He 
feels that setting Marxism apart or above 
defeats its purpose of enabling a proper 
appropriation of historical reality. Marx’s 
method must be applied to Marxism. 

About the actual practice of teaching, 
distinct difference of opinion exist among 
socialist teachers. This is reflected in the 
articles by Rappaport, Elshtain and Harold. 
Rappaport basing himself on an unpublished 
paper by Weber and Somers advocates a 
more congenial and participative atmos- 
phere in the class-room as precondition for 
the transmission of socialist ideas. His 
concern is with ‘teaching methodology’ or 
a ‘Marxist theory of teaching'. According to 
him ‘The task for a Marxist teacher, then, 
is not only to develop the best possible 
Marxist analysis but to find ways to com- 
municate this material in a manner that 
takes into account a Marxist analysis of the 
classroom situation’, for ideas . . . exist in 
a particular social context’ (p. 278). Rappa- 
port’s basic proposition is to abolish the 
superordinatc— subordinate relationship 

between teacher and student and create a 
sense of ‘community’ within the classroom 
which would be conducive for the trans- 
mission of socialist pedagogy. Moreover to 
foster good will and ‘validation’ among 
students and not exacerbate their distress, 
he suggests certain techniques of participa- 
tion which enables students to ‘feel good’ 
and emotionally positive towards the know- 
ledge generated in class. 

On the other hand, Elshtain finds this 
trend of ‘pop-psyche pedagogy’ to be essen- 
tially manipulative and behaviouristic in 
approach. She considers the underlying 
spontaneity of Rappaport’s approach to be 
basically unreflective and unconducive for 
creating an alternative epistemology to 
Positivism. The stress on ‘feelings’ under- 
mines the creation of ‘knowledge’. Since the 
nurturing of a critical consciousness is not 
a spontaneous or natural thing, she feels 
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that the content rather than the form of 
teaching must have primacy in the class- 
room. Thus following Gramsci she says 
‘The task of critical theory is not and cannot 
be an easy, painless one. It is an effort which 
requires time and hard work’ (p. 297). So 
since ‘knowledge’ is a mediated activity the 
nature of its mediation should be compre- 
hended critically both by the students and 
teachers. Brent Harold in his essay on 
‘Beyond student — Centred Teaching’ again 
argues for a ‘counter — apprenticeship' (p. 
321) which docs not get entangled in spon- 
taneity but scrupulously adheres to its critical 
function. 

Alan Sable’s essay on ‘Facing some 
contradictions’, is the only one which 
acknowledges the presence of the Third 
World. It recounts his experiences of teach- 
ing a course on ‘Social change in the Domes- 
tic Third World’ at an elite university (Santa 
Cruz campus of the University of 
California) and the contradictions that a 
white professor faces teaching minority 
students. It is not possible in the course of 
this review to detail out the manner in which 
it was introduced, structured and taught 
but which is extremely instructive and 
valuable. But the contradictions it has given 
rise to are important. The initial contradic- 
tion was how could a white sociology 
professor and a black South African econo- 
mics colleague (who cooperated with 
Sable) teach a course on the Domestic 
Third World people (people from the Third 
World settled in USA) in a valid manner 
without distorting the plight and accom- 
plishments of these people? This was 
arranged by dividing the course into two 
parts, the first which was instructor based 
and comprised mainly of lectures on different 
aspects of institutionalised racism, racism 
and capitalism, sociology of ethnic groups, 
was half the course. The other half was 
conducted by the students themselves who 
broke up into sections consisting of members 
of an ethnic group. Each of the sections were 
given, responsibility for a week's teaching 
which they had the liberty to arrange in the 
form of lectures, assigned readings, bringing 
guest speakers or cultural groups or showing 
films. So by reversing the teacher-student 
roles the structure of authority in the class- 
room was diluted and shared, enabling 
students to participate more fully in the 


course. 

The contradictions which emerged sub- 
sequently centred around three primary 
issues of authority and power, academic 
standards and isolation and integration. 
The freedom given to the students, most of 
whom were from minority communities, 
at times led to confrontations between the 
instructor and students over differing per- 
ceptions/rccognition of particular events, 
incidents or cultural traits. The overt sensi- 
tivity towards their cultural identity often 
overrode other considerations. The difference 
of interpretations is documented thus by 
Sable : 

As a Marxist, T argue the intimate 
connection of capitalism and racism and 
assert my belief that the liberation of 
domestic Third World people will only 
occur in the context of a socialist revolu- 
tion participated in by all the peoples of 
our country. Many of the most politically 
conscious ethnic students are committed 
to non-socialist, cultural separatist posi- 
tions, and these students consistently 
reject my analysis as a white telling blacks 
(or Chicanos or Asians) what to do 
(p. 346). 

This tolerance of dissent and its forthright 
documentation is what distinguishes Sable's 
essay from the others in the volume. It is a 
lesson for most of us socialized into an 
authoritarian pattern of teacher-student 
relationship in India. 

The contradictions about standards 
stem from the opportunity which the 
students have of expressing themselves in 
different forms like poetry, short stories, 
murals, term papers or academic lecture 
presentations. This makes evaluation diffi- 
cult for the social science instructors. On 
the other hand since most of the minority 
students prefer other modes of expression 
than the term— paper they miss out on the 
supportive help with their writing. 

The final contradiction arises from the 
fact that most of the students who enrol 
are minority students. On the other hand, 
‘most white students badly . . . need a course 
on racism and on the problems and accom- 
plishments of the domestic Third World 
peoples’ (p. 349). 

The experience of this course raises 
important questions about socialist modes 
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of analysis. What docs a socialist teacher 
do when faced with cultural-separatist 
militancy? Docs autonomy of students 
simply give rise to plurality of views or its 
resolution through some mode of analysis? 

Since much of the book deals with 
courses and alternative modes of teaching 
or patterns of student responses, the knitty 
gritty of socialist padagogy, some of the 
fundamental issues remain unsolved. To 
problemati/e issues which have earlier in 
this review appeared as unproblematic, to 
what extent is socialist pedagogy able to 
constitute itself under capitalism? Does 
socialist pedagogy remain critical or get 
institutionalised into its opposite in a socia- 
list society? Since the focus of attention has 
been relations within the university and 
even further in the classroom, it is all the 
more important to know how the outside 
world intrudes into the sphere of knowledge 
and cognition. For instance how exactly 
do class relations in society permeate into 
curriculum formulation? What is the role 
of political movements in accelerating or 
retarding transformations in academic 
institutions? While some of the authors 
(McDermott, Hubcrman, Oilman) recognise 
the importance of political practice for 
socialist pedagogy, even then it remains 
external to the actual knowledge producing 
situation in the classroom. 

Even after the book is finished, these 
and many other questions linger. Perhaps 
there lies its success, for it is infectious in its 
disquiet. For those who do not believe in 
ready made formulas this may prove an 
exciting book! 
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in R. Brown (ed), op. cit. 
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Hassocks, the Harvester Press, 1975. 
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worth, Penguin Book, 1972. 
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Press, 1974. 
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Anjan Ghosh 


Philip G. Altbach. Student Politics : Pers- 
pectives for the Eighties. Metuchen, New 
Jersey, and London : The Scarecrow Press, 
1981. Pp. 272. 

The decline of student activism between the 
1960s and mid-1970s is a theme that recurs 
in this book. Altbach finds this define 
“dramatic” (p. 8), while Levy in his paper 
on contemporary Latin America says that 
the conti ast between the 1960s and 1970s 
is “like day and night” (p. 186). Simiarly, 
Shimbori in his paper on student activism 
in Japan finds that Japanese students today 
“tend to be passive and obedient’ (p. 123), 
while Boudon characterises student activity 
in France as reflecting an “overall mood of 
retreat and passivity” (p. 89) and Wcbler 
is of the view that the student movement 
in Germany has reacted to political frustra- 
tion in a variety of ways such as terrorism 
but increasingly by withdrawal into the 
private sphere of experience and drugs 
(p. 108). In Italy, too, university students, 
while they continue to be alienated, are 
seen to lack “a mobilising utopian vision” 
(p. 93). 

This book is an attempt to understand 
the changes that have overtaken student 
protest and political radicalism in order to 
assess their significance for both higher 
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education and society in the 1980s. There is a 
fine analytical introduction by Altbach 
and studies on student politics in America 
by Arthur Levine and Keith R. Wilson, 
in France by Raymond Boudon, in Italy 
by Gianni Statera, in Germany by Wolff- 
Dictrich Webler, in Japan by Michiya 
Shimbori, in England by Pamela J. Yettram, 
in Greece by George Psacharopoulos and 
Andreas M. Kazamias, in Latin America 
by Daniel Levy, in India by N. Jayaram and 
in Zambia by Y.G.M. Lulat. 

Altbach has noted that it is difficult 
to generalise about the patterns of student 
movement in the developed and developing 
countries not only because of differences in 
the structure of university education but 
also because student activism is highly 
contextualised. Nevertheless, it appears 
from this book that one of the reasons for 
the decline of student activism may well be 
the very success of the militant protests of 
the 1960s. Thus, for example, the reforms 
introduced in France by the Loi tV orienta- 
tion tie 1'enscigncment supericur in response 
to the student demonstrations of 196S, 
led to greater diversity and choice 
in the structure of higher education in 
I ranee and greater access to high status 
employment; similarly, in Japan institutional 
reforms introduced after violent student 
unrest resolved to a great extent the contra- 
dictions and dilemmas disclosed by the 
student movement. Another important fac- 
tor for the tendency to retreat into the 
political passivity has been the change in 
the social composition of university students 
together with deterioration in the economic 
situation of the wider society. Thus, for 
example, students who were earlier ready 
to risk participation in student demonstra- 
tions because of the wide range of employ- 
ment opportunities, were found to be more 
insecure because of the contrition of the 
employment market. 

Though in a sense it would seem that 


there has been a decline in student activism, 
particularly violent dissent, there is evidence 
to suggest that the student movement is 
developing a new style that is adapted to 
ffic changing socio-economic situation and 
file perception of political reality. Altbach 
notes that the Vietnam war provided a focal 
point of student activism in the US because 
fi combined a moral question with one of 


political expediency” (p. 29) ; but he points 
out that there has been a shift in the culture 
and orientation of students in the US with 
a greater emphasis on individualism or what 
he calls “meism” (p. 43). and greater involve- 
ment in a variety of issues both on and off 
campus which have local relevance and use 
non-violent protest. In Latin America, 
Levy suggests that the importance of student 
politics is related to the type of political 
regime which may accommodate to student 
activism or be harshly repressive. The Latin 
American scene may suggest on the surface 
a relative calm, yet student politics is active 
more in public than in private universities. 
On the whole, however, it would appear 
from the studies in this book that, in spite 
of terrorist groups, there has been a radical 
depoliticisation of the student movement 
and that the reasons for this trend are to be 
found not so much within the university as 
in the wider society 

The role of ideology in student activism 
is extremely complex and even in a single 
country there arc contradictory explanations. 
Di Bona (1973 : 135) is of the view that 
“in the lives of both student and leader, 
political ideology plays a very minor role.” 
On the other hand, Aikara (1977) in a study 
of the ideological basis of student activism 
in Kerala found that a high proportion of 
students were ideologically oriented and 
agitated not only on academic issues but also 
on social, political and public issues. Though 
political parties have attempted to have a 
base in the university campus, student 
movements backed by »he CPI or the Jan 
Sangh have not been very effective. This 
would also seem to be the ease in Latin 
America and India, where there is a recruit- 
ment link between student activists and 
political leaders at the national level. 
Jayaram in his paper on the student move- 
ments in Tndia notes the fragementation of 
the student groups and, in India as in Japan, 
the involvement of political parties had led 
to partisan politics and a continual struggle 
for hegemony. Thus the role of the ideologi- 
cal factor in the upsurge of student activism 
is not very clear though ideology tends to 
play a more or less significant role depending 
on the social, economic and poitical confi- 
guration of society. 

This book certainly succeeds in giving 
us new and valuable insights into the changes 
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that have taken place in student activism in 
several countries and, though the papers 
arc of uneven quality, all are concerned with 
the theoretical implications of their analysis. 
What this book shows is that social science 
research in the field of student politics is 
on the whole better at description than at 
analysis and also that research in student 
politics has been influenced (manipulated?) 
by the special interests of Governments 
and Foundations rather than by 
academic or social priorities, liven aided 
by hindsight, the sociological explanations 
of student activism remain tentative and 
exploratory and in need of greater theoreti- 
cal elaboration. At the present stage we can 
hardly understand the causes of the fluctua- 
tions in student adicalism and it seems 
doubtful if the papers in this book can 
provide a solid basis for policy in the 
eighties. 
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University and College Finances : Edited 
by Amrik Singh aud G. D. Sharma. Published 
by Association of Indian Universities, Rouse 
Avenue, New Delhi. First published 1981. 
Pages 246. Price: Hard Bound Rs. 50.00 and 
Paper back Rs. 45.00. 

This publication is a highly illuminating 
exposition of financing higher education in 
India. It has been competently organised 
by the editors for the benefit of all concerned 
with critical issues of university and college 
education in this country. In its introduc- 
tion the editors maintain that for an efficeient 
working of the institutions of education, 
there should be an efficient system of financ- 
ing. Dilating on the three major sources of 
finance viz., private donors (by way of 
endowment), students (by way of fees), 
and Government (by way of grants), the 
editors analyse the implications of each of 


these sources with the observation that 
institutions neither function as completely 
independent and enlightened units nor as 
completely isolated ones. “Government 
policies and resourcs of funding agencies do, 
in one way or another, influence their 
working.” 

The book is the outcome of a seminar 
on university and college finances held in 
Poona in 1979. It contains papers presented 
by various participants in the seminar. 
The papers are a bit disjointed in their tex- 
ture and content. A.R. Kamat deals with 
the socio-political aspect and says that the 
liberal financing of higher education through 
government funds is a consequence of the 
congruence of the various dominant interests 
in our society in the sector of higher educa- 
tion. “It is true that higher education is 
highly susidized in most countries of the 
world. This is particularly so for specialized, 
sophisticated courses in science and techno- 
logy. But in many of them this is accom- 
panied by restrictions on enrolment such as 
aptitude or competence criteria.” 

In another paper it has been observed 
that educational reform cannot and should 
not be discussed without a national consen- 
sus on the proportion of GNP that is to be 
allotted for its reformation. At the same 
time, tying up a higher lot of resources in 
the quest of knowledge that serves no 
purpose, except the cultural relaxation of the 
elite, causes more problems than it resolves. 
G.D. Sharma points out in his paper that 
of the total resources of the UGC, almost 
one-third has gone for the maintenance of 
centrally supported universities and the 
colleges in Delhi. Giving a detailed analysis 
of expenditure on university education, he 
highlights the fact that the allocation of 
funds does not seem to follow the principles 
of equity. According to him, the present 
structure of UGC has not achieved the 
objectives for which it was established. Also, 
the budgeting system of the UGC as a 
whole does not seem to follow any systema- 
tic and proper pattern in the allocaion of 
funds to various institutions. 

The book also contains some case studies 
dealing with financing of some universities. 
While some alternative methods of financing 
higher education have been discussed in 
some papers, it is clear that the basic 
malady is reflected in the fact that nearly 
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one-third of the total outlay on education in 
India is spent on higher education which 
reaches about 10 per cent of the appro- 
priate age-group. This means that it is 
mostly the children of middle and upper 
classes who benefit at the cost of 90 per cent 
of the people of this country. This is not 
only unjust; it also helps perpetuate gross 
inequalities in income and social status 
which arc directly related to levels of educa- 
tion. 

Expenditure on general education has 
been increasing while on technical education 
it has been reducing proportionately. There 
is going to be a tremendous increase in the 
outlay on general education during the 
Sixth Plan period. This is so because there 


arc not enough jobs for them. It is now high 
time that we change our educational system 
in its entirety so that general education 
docs not take away the larger chunk pf 
financial resources spent on all types of 
education. AH higher education should be 
made self-financing through fees and private 
donations— a point made by G.D. Sharma 
in his paper when he says that with a view 
to avoid discrimination between those who 
have benefited from subidized education 
in the past and those who arc in colleges 
now, a levy on educated persons may be 
imposed. 

The book contains a useful bibliography. 

Navin Chandra Joshi 
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C.D. Deshmukh 


Scholar, statesman, administrator and educationist, Chintaman Dat- 
taraya Deshmukh passed away on 4 October 1982 after 86 years of an in- 
fluential and useful life well lived. 

Dr. Deshmukh was the first Chairman of the University Grants Commis- 
sion set up by the Parliament of India. He had just stepped down from the 
position of Minister of Finance to which he had been invited by Nehru 
shortly after independence in view of his distinguished record as a civil 
servant and administrator who rose to be Governor, Reserve Bank of India. 
Dr. Deshmukh's services in the field of public service were distinguished 
enough. His contribution to higher education after independence can be 
characterised as basic. The management of higher education was charac- 
terised by a lack of system and uniformity and in consequence by consider- 
able dominance by extra-academic influences, the state and private manage- 
ments. This was further accentuated by the deplorable conditions of salary 
and service of teachers with few exceptions and of colleges and universities 
themselves. 

The very setting up of the Commission — a follow up of some major 
recommendations of the University Education Commission (1948) headed 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan — was, based on the premise that even though State 
financed higher education to a large extent, the basic decisions in the 
academic field must lie with the academics themselves. The Commisson was 
therefore set up as an autonomous entity under the law. Its report was to 
be laid on the table of the Parliament for the ventilation of public opinion 
at the highest level. But the Commission continued to take the basic deci- 
sions in academic life. Similarly, while finances for higher education would 
substantially be drawn from the Government, the decisions, again, would 
be taken not in the Ministry or at the political level but within the Com- 
mission. Dr. Deshmukh, as the first Chairman of the Commission, 
was responsible for setting up the machinery and the traditions through 
which this basic concept of autonomy would be carried out. It is a matter 
of record that he did so with great distinction and consistency. 

Dr. Deshmukh was also aware of a similar position in the states and with 
respect to universities. He saw to it that universities, particularly those which 
were set *up as government departments under former princely states, got 
their autonomy both in law and in fact. 

The crucial clement in higher education being the teacher, the pioneering 
contribution of the Commission under the guidance of Dr. Deshmukh 
was to ensure that some essential uniform salary scales comparable to other 
similar callings were enforced throughout the country. It is again a matter 
of record that the Commission under his leadership succeeded very sub- 
stantially in this regard. 



He was aware of the strong role which university teaching departments 
and research have to play in the higher learning of our country. Support 
for strengthening university departments came under his leadership from 
the Commission in ample measure. Not only did he do so as Chairman of 
the Commission but when he later headed the University of Delhi as Vice 
Chancellor. In 1960 ’s he attempted to strengthen its academically high level 
university departments to the utmost. The centres of advanced studies and 
the other departments and schools form the core of an academic develop- 
ment at the University of Delhi which received great impetus under Dr. 
Deshmukh. 

Conscious as he was of the use of planning, he pioneered the setting up 
of an academic planning unit in the University of Delhi. Similarly he set 
up the machinery of the University Grants Commission manning it with 
persons of academic strength who would not yield to minor bureaucratic 
pressure or habits but upheld the highest interest of teaching and research. 

Higher education in post-independence India has had a substantial and 
yet limited role. It has advanced learning. It has attempted include new 
middle classes into its orbit. And yet it has failed to reach the highest level 
of excellence or win over every student. The successes as well as the limita- 
tions of Dr. Deshmukh’s efforts were within the essential framework of India's 
politics, economics and society. But he will always be remembered as one 
of the great statesmen and leaders of Indian higher education. 

We deeply mourn his loss. 



Higher Education: Kothari Commission and After 

A.R. KAMAT 


One of the first initiatives taken by independent India's government in edu- 
cation was to appoint the University Commission under the chairmanship 
of the famous scholar Radhakrishnan (1948-49). The idea was to build a 
system of higher education befitting a progressive developing nation. And 
yet after fifteen years, that is till the time of the appointment of the Education 
Commission (1964-66) under the chairmanship of D.S. Kothari, another 
renowned scholar, the situation in higher education had not shown much 
improvement. There were no doubt some significant gains c.g. establishment 
of “centres of excellence'’ like the IITs, llMs, a number of National Science 
Laboratories and Institutes promoting science and technology, upgrading of 
many university departments thus promoting teaching and research in natural 
sciences, the humanities and social sciences, founding of agricultural uni- 
versities, phenomenal expansion of the number of colleges of general edu- 
cation (in arts, science and commerce) and in their enrolment, and last but 
not the least the extablishment of the University Grants Commission (UGC) 
to help and look after higher education. But apart from the large expansion, 
and creation of some islands of first-rate or near-first-rate elitist institutions 
the general scene was one of despondency and despair because of the ills 
besetting and overwhelming the large majority of universities and colleges. 
The situation was no better than that in 1948-49, in fact it had grown worse. 1 

The ECR visualized a grand design for the renovation and re-building of 
the vast edifice of higher education, making a number of detailed recommen- 
dations for removing the ills and weaknesses from which it was suffering. 
Moreover, the secretary of the EC who was also the principal architect of 
the ECR was at hand for the powers that be for more than ? decade after- 
wards to help implement these recommendations. And yet after another 
decade and a half the system is no better, in many respects it has further 
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deteriorated. The ills of the system are now well known: large, often un- 
manageable enrolments; indifferent, apathetic students; disinterested, listless 
teachers of indifferent quality; teaching in a language which is either little 
understood (English) or where there are no or poor textbooks and almost 
no ancillary reading material (Indian languages); low-quality teaching (and 
research) and out-moded examination practices ; undue foreign influence on 
higher education and research; gross inequality in educational opportuni- 
ties; college managements which are often uncouth, overbearing and even 
exploitative; large-scale corruption, cheating and malpractices both in exa- 
minations and managements; unemployable outturn of graduates resulting 
in their massive unemployment; misbehaviour of students, campus riots 
and wanton vandalism; etc., etc. 

These shortcomings and critical issues of higher education have been 
pinpointed throughout the post-independence period by many educational 
researchers including the present author. 1 2 Evidently the ECR recommen- 
dations also have not positively affected the growing malaise pervading the 
system. The educational establishment cither did not want to or could not 
implement them. Perhaps many of them were just not workable in the present 
socio-political and socio-economic milieu. This paper is an attempt to review 
the ECR recommendations critically and indicate how far they were actually 
implemented. Fortunately for a part of the ensuing discussion we can draw 
upon the views of the author of the ECR himself. 3 4 5 6 As the number of recom- 
mendations made by the ECR is quite large we shall only select the most 
important amongst them bearing on regulation of numbers, improvement 
of quality, equity and social justice, and toning up of management and 
administration. They are:* 

(1) Educational pattern or structure (or 10-1-2+3 scheme). 

(2) Selective admissions and other measures conducive to control of 
admissions such as (i) giving higher priority to primary and element- 
ary education and to that extent reduce the expansion of higher 
education, (ii) corresponding control on the opening of new uni- 
versities and colleges, nnd (iii) relating admissions to estimated 
manpower requirements. 

(3) Medium of instruction, in particular a systematic, rapid change- 
over to Indian languages. 

(4) Pace-setting institutions: major universities, (clusters of) advanced 
centres and autonomous colleges. 

(5) Additional content in higher education e.g. (i) relating the present 
to the past, study of Indian tradition, history of the freedom move- 
ment, etc., and (ii) work experience and national social service 
(NSS). 

(6) Equity measures, and in particular (i) the common school idea, 
(ii) direct special aid by way of freeships, scholarships, etc., to the 
weaker sections — women, the Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled 
Tribes (ST), etc. 
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(7) Improvements in management and administration by recognizing 
and practising university autonomy and by enacting appropriate 
legislations such as Education Acts by States and University Acts. 

In terms of the four objectives mentioned in the previous para many of 
these recommendations had more than one objectives. For instance (1) aimed 
at both control of numbers and consequent toning up of quality, as well as 
for a nationwide uniformity of structure. Recommendations under (2) were 
mainly directed towards regulation of numbers but parts of them had also 
considerations of equity and improvement in management. Those under 
(3), (4) and (5) were meant primarily to improve the quality of higher education 
although (3) has also an element of equity in it. Recommendations under 

(6) have the objective of fostering equality of opportunity and social justice 
or at least mitigating somewhat the present inequitous lack of it. Finally, 

(7) were essentially for toning up management and administration although 
the element of university autonomy had also the aim of encouraging fear- 
less independent thinking and thus enhancing the quality of teaching, re- 
search and administration. In the following sections we shall consider them 
indicating what has been their fate in actual implementation under the four 
heads mentioned above. 

Regulation of Numbers 

As a prelude to the consideration of the 10+2+3 recommendation it 
should be remembered that different structures prevailed in different States 
in India with 10 or 11 years of schooling upto the Secondary School Certi- 
ficate (SSC) although the degree course except in a few universities (e.g. Uni- 
versity of Delhi) was uniformly of four years duration. (It should be men- 
tioned in passing that this reform, particularly the three-year degree course, 
has been on the agenda for at least the last sixty years ever since the Calcutta 
University Commission's report of 1919 and was also endorsed by the Radha- 
krishnan Commission’s report of 1949.) The idea in recommending the 
structure of 10+2+3, that is ten years of schooling upto the completion of 
Secondary School Certificate, two more years upto the Higher Secondary 
Certificate (HSC) and a three-year degree course was to: (a) have a uniform 
structure throughout India, (b) introduce the higher secondary stage of two 
years with a hope of diversifying it with vocational and technical courses of 
terminal character so that the greater bulk of the HSC holders leaves educa- 
tion and starts working life at that stage, and (c) upgrade the three 
year degree course which will now have a fewer and academically better- 
equipped students. Although this was the one recommendation which was 
perhaps the most discussed and most highlighted, the expected uniform 
pattern did not come into force all over India. States which already had 
15-year (11+4) degree course mostly accepted it but those which had 14- 
ycar (10+4) degree course did not 5 1 The expectation (b) was also not ful- 
filled to the desired extent because the vocationalization of the +2 stage with 
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terminal courses has not materialized except to some modest extent in a few 
States like Karnataka. Nor has the expected upgrading occurred except in 
formal syllabus content in most universities. The reduction in enrolment in 
the 3-year degree stage did take place in States which had adopted the new 
pattern but not to the desired extent because channelization to middle-level 
employment has not taken place as terminal vocational courses were not 
introduced at the higher secondary stage. The reduction occurred mainly 
because of the interposition of two hurdles of examination (SSC and HSC) 
instead of one before the student was eligible to enter the degree course. 
And these hurdles adversely affected students mostly from the backward 
regions (e.g. Vidarbha and Marathwada in Maharashtra) and weaker sec- 
tions — girls, SC and ST and other backwards. This is evident for instance 
from the SSC and HSC results in Maharashtra during the last few years. 

The recommendation about selective admissions was to check the run- 
away expansion of higher education by restricting admissions so as to strike 
a balance between output and manpower requirements. The EC had in fact 
made it conditional on the introduction of terminal courses on a wide scale 
at the higher secondary stage, making the necessary financial provisions for 
really talented but poor students, selecting students according to school 
clusters rather than on the overall muster of the candidates taking the HSC 
examination, and special facilities for the weaker sections. But even this mild 
and conditional recommendation was promptly negated by the Parliamentary 
Committee (1968) which deliberated on the recommendations of the EC. 
The Committee observed that all those who arc eligible (meaning those who 
simply pass the SSC and HSC examinations) should be admitted to the 
degree-courses if they so desire! 

The proposal recommending higher priority for elementary education 
thus reducing the relative expansion of higher education was not rejected 
outright as the one on selective admission. But in. practice the expansion of 
education is going on more or less on the same lines as before viz enrolment 
grows the highest at the stage of higher education, the next highest at the 
secondary stage and the lowest at the primary and elementary stage. This 
means that there is no effective check on numbers in higher educational 
institutions through academic measures, whatever slowing down that may be 
occurring being only due to the rising costs of higher education, restrictions 
on opening new colleges and, as pointed out above, because of the two exa- 
mination hurdles instead of one in the new structure of 10+2+3. 

Another post-EC development in this respect is the proposal for increas- 
ing fees substantially for courses in higher education, particularly for those 
courses where the course leads to a remunerative professional career. (This 
proposal was not made by the EC which in fact took a rather liberal attitude 
towards fees. 6 ) The proposal appeals to the cost-benefit principle and as 
usual also bolsters itself by suggesting provision of scholarships, freeships 
and loan-scholarships for those deserving students who are indigent. Such 
a proposal will be difficult to operate both on grounds of theory and practice; 
because in addition to the likelihood of hurting lower middle class students 
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even logically it should lead to a sliding scale of fees according to income 
slabs, a policy which is difficult to operate. Even otherwise it is hardly likely 
to be accepted. 

Quality Improvement 

Let us now take up the EC recommendations for the improvement of 
quality starting with the proposal to adopt Indian regional languages as media 
of instruction, examination and creative original work. It should be mentioned 
that already by the time of the institution of the EC, because of the force 
of numbers of SSC holders ill-equipped in English several universities had to 
yield permissive recognition to the regional language in higher education. 
In some non-metropolitan universities, particularly those with an extensive 
hinterland of rural colleges, this transition had already taken place to a 
considerable extent. In some of them some 90 per cent of the students in the 
humanities and social sciences had opted out for learning and taking exa- 
mination via the regional languages. So in a sense the EC was putting its seal 
of approval on what was or had been already taking place for a long time. 
The EC recommended that regional languages be adopted as media of ins- 
truction and examination, the transition being accomplished in a systematic 
manner, with due preparation of quality textbooks and ancillary reading 
material and retention of a good knowledge of English as the library language. 
It recommended that the transition take place in ten years and that adequate 
provision be made for the non-regional language students getting instruction 
in English; also that simultaneously the States should adopt the regional 
languages as official languages and consider those educated in the regional 
media equally qualified for government jobs at all levels. This was one re- 
commendation which was received most enthusiastically by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, and being dominated by the Hindi-speakers, so enthu- 
siastically, that they even reduced the period for its implementation from 
ten to five years. 

What is the situation now after fifteen years? Regional languages arc 
used as media by an overwhelming majority of students except in the metro- 
politan universities and in most courses except in science and professional, 
technical courses. At the same time English-medium schools and elitist 
institutions of higher education offering instruction in English are also pro- 
liferating. This is because English is still the de facto official language for 
most purposes of higher-echelon jobs in the government and political eco- 
nomy; all prestigeous and high-salaried jobs go to those who have received 
their education in that medium. English, particularly ability to speak it 
fluently and write drafts in it, is still the hallmark of all academic competence. 
So we have the strange spectacle of a simultaneous process of mass devalua- 
tion (or deprivation) and elitist glorification of the English language. As 
we have remarked elsewhere the British rulers have departed leaving their 
language to rule over us. 7 

This lias strengthened the dual structure of our educational system where 
a small elitist minority is taught in the English language in selective institu- 
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tions and the large majority receives a low-standard education in regional 
languages often in sub-standard institutions. Their instruction suffers from 
the use of slipshod textbooks hurridly written, often by low-grade authors, 
in regional languages and with almost no access to the desirable extra reading 
material which is mostly in English. Moreover, the graduate who passes in 
this manner is not only ill-equipped in the subjects which he is supposed to 
have studied and in his knowledge of English, but the knowledge of his own 
regional language is so deficient that he cannot compose even a small piece 
correctly and elegantly in it. 

The second set of recommendations for the improvement of quality was 
the establishment of pace-setting institutions like major universities, clusters 
of advanced centres in universities and autonomous colleges. Here the idea 
was to establish (or build up old) institutions where adequately ample pro- 
vision is made in the matter of competent staff, liberal library and other 
academic facilities and selectively admitted talented students. For this pur- 
pose the EC had visualized the establishment of four or five major uni- 
versities in India where the cream of the Indian intellectuals will be brought 
together so as to acquire a “critical mass” which will launch on a career of 
brilliant academic work comparable to the outstanding centres of excellence 
in the (Western) world. We had criticized it at the time pointing out how this 
proposal, if successfully operated, will denude the other more modest centres 
of learning of most of its outstanding intellectuals reducing them to intellec- 
tual penury . 8 This, we had suggested, will create islands of affluence always 
looking towards the West rather than producing creative indigenous work. 
It will be widening immensely the present gulf between a small number of 
good institutions and the large mass of mediocre or even substandard ones 
and likened it to production of skyscrapers along with slums. 

The EC also sponsored the idea of forming clusters of advanced centres 
(which had already been started by the UGC in several universities and 
research institutions) for the same purpose. Another proposal of a similar 
character was that of raising some selected colleges to the status of autono- 
mous colleges which can plan their own teaching (including their syllabi) 
and assessment which will qualify the successful students automatically for 
the university degrees. 

What was the outcome of these proposals for establishing pace-setters 
in the Indian academic world? The proposal of the major universities faced 
intense adverse criticism and was not acceptable. There arc no major uni- 
versities unless you describe the JNU and two other Central Universities 
recently established in Bangalore and Hyderabad as filling the bill. In terms 
of funds and other facilities they certainly look like attractive or promi- 
singly attractive centres in the academic India. The advanced centres have 
flowered liberally in many universities but we have not heard of their clusters 
and their academic output is not always of a very high standard. And so far 
as autonomous colleges are concerned in spite of much talk over a long time 
they have not come into existence except a few in Tamil Nadu. 
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This leaves us from our list with the recommendation of strengthening 
the indigeneity of the content of higher education by including in it the roots 
of our civilization and history and exposing it to actual life by introducing 
work experience and national social service. These proposals were not unac- 
ceptable; in fact they were hailed with applause in many quarters. But their 
actual implementation is extremely uneven; very often they are more honour- 
ed in phrase than in practice. As regards the first, for instance, a few uni- 
versities were bold chough to introduce science and civilization as a theme 
with a commendable content in their first year syllabus of the degree course. 
(How far it is effect ive in fulfilling the desired objective perhaps needs evalua- 
tion.) As far as work experience is concerned it is my impression that there 
is hardly any beginning anywhere and as regards the NSS it has been adopted 
in some universities but in its actual practice it often becomes only an annual 
ritual. Perhaps a much more authentic account in both these respects can 
be available from those who are supposed to monitor these innovative deve- 
lopments. 

Equity Measures 

Here the main planks on which the ECR recommendations stood were 
the common school system and the idea of the neighbourhood school . 9 
These meant that at the school stage all children in the neighbourhood should 
go to a common school irrespective of religion, caste, sex, income or social 
status. The EC was of the view that this reform will bring about the necessary 
mixing of children from all social sections and that this will be for the ulti- 
mate good for the indigent children obviously because it will provide them 
with good education, and for the affluent children because it will make them 
rub shoulders with children from the lowlier sections of society thus con- 
tributing towards social and therefore national integration. Clearly, according 
to the EC the reform, if enforced, would be a long step towards not only 
equal opportunity but also social equity. This change was to be brought 
about in a period of twenty years, to initiate it first at the lower elementary 
stage and to extend it later to the upper stage. Essentially it meant the gradual 
fading out of all private effort in primary and secondary schools and, as a 
natural corollary, the discontinuance of the so-called ‘public’ schools or ex- 
clusive English-medium schools catering for the affluent top-crust of society. 
Although the EC proposal was for the school stage it has clear implications 
for higher education since students at that stage, the EC hoped, would have 
been already imbued with egalitarian values in school. There was also the 
implication that the elitist institutions in higher education will also fade 
out except for the ‘centres of excellence’ advocated by the EC. 

Additionally of course children of the weaker sections (women, SC, ST 
and other socially backward segments) will be provided with liberal financial 
aid so that their education did not suffer for lack of adequate financial sup- 
port. In fact the EC went a step further because it visualized that in due 
course such measures will have to cover not only specific social segments but 
in fact all those who are economically or socially deprived or depressed. 
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The common school system and the neighbourhood school proposal 
had raised a controversy in the EC itself and it did evoke a much fiercer 
one in the Parliamentary Committee and later at the stage of the drafting 
of educational policy. The Parliamentary Committee approved of the 
neighbourhood school proposal by a majority vote but at the drafting stage 
the proposal adopted was a very general, colourless endorsement of the 
idea without the necessary commitment. As the architect of the ECR later 
ruefully remarked “For all practical purposes, therefore, this proposal has 
remained a dead letter. ...” 10 This was therefore the end of the beginning 
towards equity (as visualized by the EC). The facilities for the weaker 
sections prevailing at the time have of course continued but there has been 
not much of an attempt to extend them to ail economically and socially 
indigent or weaker sections. (The latest trends in this respect arc pointed out 
later.) 

Management and Administration 

In the improvement of management and administration of the univer- 
sities, colleges and other institutions of higher education the basic principle 
emphasized by the EC, and rightly so, was autonomy. This emphasis on 
autonomy was clearly a reflection of the inordinate influence including 
interference of the government (which is the major donor body) and the 
politicians’ cliques in the management of the universities and that of private 
individuals or groups in the management of colleges and other institutions, 
the bulk of the latter being under private management. The idea was that 
a university should be free to decide its working and programmes subject 
to public accountability and the generally expected awareness of the social 
good, that is, working for the material and cultural advance of society. 
Moreover, this autonomy should be not only iie privilege of its highest 
academic body or bodies which conduct the university but should al$o be a 
decentralized one reaching down to its departments and to colleges, and 
to their members of staff. The government who is the principal donor and 
non-academic members of private management (of colleges) have to respect 
this autonomy of the world of academe while the latter on their part have to 
display a sense of responsibility, social commitment, fairness and efficiency 
in the discharge of their functions. 

There were further proposals by the EC to further the improvement 
of management and administration of institutions of higher education. 
The first was that every State was expected to legislate an Education Act 
for the State which was to cover all levels of education and therefore higher 
education as well. Besides it was expected that there will be an Act for every 
statutory university which will be based on the principles of academic 
autonomy and public accountability. 

Since these general principles are not controversial in theory the real 
rub lies in practice. In pursuance of this recommendation the UGC also 
prepared a draft University Act to serve as a model while enacting legislations 
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for universities. Some States like Maharashtra have also proposed more or 
less uniform Acts for all similarly placed universities in the State. It cannot 
be said, however, that much improvement, even any improvement, has 
followed the EC recommendations in this respect. Or has it? And the recent 
legislation for the AMU appears to be clearly a retrograde measure. 

How far did ail these ECR recommendations upgrade the higher edu- 
cation in India? Instead of going into details and giving our own conclusions 
or impressions we shall at this stage only summarize what the author of the 
ECR has himself said about the state of higher education a decade and half 
after the ECR. 11 “It will be seen that, throughout the period under review, 
the basic policies adopted early in the post-independence period continued 
to hold sway with some minor modifications.” ... “the main recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which could have made some difference were either 
thrown out ... or were being indifferently implemented ...” It is not sur- 
prising that “the crisis in higher education still continues: over-production 
of ‘educated’ persons: increasing educated unemployment; weakening of 
student motivation, increasing unrest and indiscipline on the campuses; 
frequent collapse of administration; deterioration of standards; and above 
all, the demoralizing effect of irrelevance and purposelessness of most of 
what is being done.” 12 

A Critique 

In this section we shall attempt a critique of the ECR recommendations 
enlisted and considered above, and of the fate which has overtaken them. 
We shall first briefly deal with them individually and then take a general 
synoptic view. 

First, the new structure 10+2+3 could not be enforced in all States 
because, those which did not accept it had traditionally a 14-year degree 
course. So besides inertia and the requirement of a larger expenditure for a 
longer course, in a country where the government and semi-government 
bureaucracy is the main and on the whole the more respectable avenue for 
employment, the 14-year-wallahs have an obvious edge overthe 15-year- wallahs 
because of the age-stipulation for most jobs. A uniform pattern all over 
the country and a possible upgrading of the degree course are no substitutes 
for economic gain, bringing out once again the obvious truth that higher 
education is sought not so much for knowledge as for securing a degree 
certificate as a passport for jobs. The +2 stage, even if it were adequately 
vocationalizcd, would not have solved the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment for the simple reason that the slow economic growth is not creating 
enough jobs whether at the middle level or at the degree level. We have 
also seen above how even a well-intentioned programme for a possible 
improvement of quality and reduction in the numbers of aspirants for 
degree-level education usually hits hard the weaker segments of society. 

The proposal for selective admissions including changing the priorities 
between primary and higher education was not acceptable because it is the 
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relatively better-off sections who can reach and desire higher education 
and it is they who are both economically and politically the most influential 
sections of society. Again the proposal would also be opposed by the lower 
segments of social hierarchy who are also aspiring to enter the portals of 
higher education to improve their economic condition and social status. 
Selective admissions would affect them adversely. This was also pointed 
out by Professor D.R. Gadgil . 13 Moreover, restriction on numbers would 
have been a risky policy for politicians. 

The proposal about encouraging regional media and discouraging 
English ran into difficulties mainly because (i) English still rules all the 
opportunities of jobs with higher prospects and prestige, and (ii) the ruling 
elite whether in industry, business, politics or academics is English-educated 
and finds the intended transition an arduous and therefore an unrewarding, 
thankless task. The ‘progress’ achieved so far in this direction is mainly due 
to the democratization of politics enabling the rural elite to positions of 
power. The further progress relegating English to its appropriate secondary 
place in national academic life has to await further democratization, taking 
economic and political power to social segments further down the socio- 
economic hierarchy. 

The proposal about pace-setting institutions viz major universities and 
autonomous colleges failed mainly because of the internecine rivalry between 
States and between institutions. Moreover it would have officially branded 
other institutions as minor or inferior. 

The recommendations about additional contents in higher education 
sought to be introduced in the form of (i) courses in history, and science 
and civilization, and (ii) work experience and MSS, could not go much 
beyond lip sympathy for the simple reason that under the reigning umbrella 
of a purely money-motivated philosophy it is only the technical-professional 
skills or degrees which become the central purpose of higher education. 
Cultural enhancement or the motive of serving society can hardly find a 
place here. In other words the objective in acquiring higher education is 
simply improving one’s earning capacity and not his culture, and who cares 
for social service anyway? 

The common school and the neighbourhood school ideas will always 
be non-starters in our highly divided and highly unequal society. It will 
not be possible to eliminate ‘public’ and public-type English-medium schools 
for the same reason. Even the judiciary has given protection to these elitist 
institutions under the relevant clause of the Constitution (which can be used 
like the clause recognizing the right to private property) blocking all ega- 
litarian measures. The privileges bequeathed to the weaker sections like the 
SC, ST, etc., have not been affected so far but the Marathwada and Gujarat 
holocausts underline the harsh winds blowing in the reverse direction to 
undo them. 

Suggested measures aimed at improvement in management and adminis- 
tration including the Model Act and uniform legislations have not toned 
them up. On the contrary if one looks at the all-India situation the conditions 
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have deteriorated. Actually a university, (college or any institution of higher 
education) has to be a joint collective academic venture of teachers, students 
and non-academic employees to be a really autonomous academic institution. 
What is happening at many places is just the opposite and a complete tra- 
vesty of the principle of autonomy as is clear from the reported situation 
in universities in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh . 14 Sonic of the suburban colleges 
in Maharashtra (which is often described as an educationally progressive 
State) can only be described as cesspools of all kinds of malpractices and 
maladministration. 

In sum only such of the recommendations were implemented which 
would help to support or strengthen the larger socio-economic system and 
its structure. Others were cither rejected out of hand or were accepted for- 
mally for populist reasons without any effort or intention of implementing 
them. 

Conclusion 

Finally, let us ask ourselves the questions: What was wrong with the 
ECR recommendations? Why were they ignored or unimplemented? Inspite 
of the grand design and meticulous attention to all things and every detail 
(or perhaps because of it) the ECR and its recommendations formulated 
a set of idealized, and yet seemingly pragmatically-oriented, ad hoc proposals. 
They visualized this formidable edifice irrespective of the society in which 
they were wanting to erect it. There was a clear, irreconciliable dichotomy 
between this dream-product and the actual reality of our society. For instance 
can one think of an equitous educational structure in a wholly inequitous 
society like ours? Can we expect a clean and autonomous management of 
educational institutions in the surrounding vast sea of corruption, mal- 
practices, and authoritarian individual and social pressures? Can one project 
improvement of quality and devotion to social service in the educational 
institutions when in the actual public life there is devaluation of quality and 
where the grabbers grab as much as they can by means fair or foul and arc 
yet acclaimed successful persons? What the EC forgot (and the author of 
the ECR has admitted the wrong premise with which they started. 15 ) was that 
the educational system cannot be a prime mover in the process of social 
transformation and cannot rise up much above the society in which it is 
functioning. We have pointed out this socio-educational fallacy in several 
of our writings before and have also referred to it while monitoiing the 
change occurring in Naik's own thinking in the last decade in a recent article 

on him . 16 . 

Even otherwise, that is, in themselves, the ECR recommendations do 
not look like a consistent, cohcrant set. One can see this in the manner in 
which they borrow and put together everything that they thought was good 
or desirable from other (and mostly) advanced, developed affluent countries 
including the USSR. Such an hold-all approach can look magnificent in 
words but cannot be even a consistent utopia, even while it makes frequent 
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references to the situation on the ground and uses the indigenous details 
including the native idiom. A consistent educational utopia must first spell 
out the socio-economic and socio-political utopia in which it is supposed 
to stand. It involves the conceptualization of the desirable society of the 
future, the possible process of reaching from the wretched present to the 
visualized glorious future, and the social forces which will mount a struggle 
to achieve the desirable society along with its enabling sub-systems including 
the educational system. 

This does not mean that short of the struggle for social transformation, 
for social liberation, one cannot suggest any reforms in the present edu- 
cational system, in the present developing situation. But even such reforms 
and the efforts to bring them about largely depend on the vision of the 
future. It is not impossible to propose such interim changes in the present 
educational system but this is hardly the occasion and the place, to do so. 
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Social Science Research and the Institutes* 

P.C. JOSHT 


Research workers in research institutes have the obligation to define their 
research interests and to formulate their research proposals from year to 
year. They are also accountable to funding agencies for taking stock of 
progress of work on their research assignments twice or thrice during the 
year . 1 But they also owe it to themselves, to their commitment to their 
vocation and to the society to which they belong to review the content and 
direction of their research activities from time to time in more fundamental 
terms. Such a review has to be attempted not under pressure from any 
external agency. It has to be undertaken in response to the inner compulsions 
of social science vocation itself which demands unrelenting self-appraisal 
from social scientists both individually and collectively . 2 The need for making 
these observations is felt in view of the growing habit of viewing the problem 
of research institutes largely in terms of brick and mortar, rupees and dollars, 
computers and calculators, peons and steno-typists, or visits of scholars to 
seminars and conferences. If an excessively managerial or technocratic 
approach to social science research prevails to the point of neglecting the 
intellectual and moral questions, it is bound to corrode the creative poten- 
tial of research institutes from within. 

The need for self-introspection is much greater in countries like India 
where the formation of a self-reliant and self-conscious social science com- 
munity is still in its early stages. It would be wrong to treat the vast expansion 
of the size of the social science community as an index of the quality of its 
performance. Under existing conditions, there is great danger of social 
science research merely following the winds of change in intellectual interests 
and fashions in the developed countries. To resist being merely initiative and 
to strive to be innovative and responsive to the social needs and problems of 
ones own society would, therefore, require a high level of social conscious- 
ness and vigilance from social scientists of under-developed countries. 
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There is also the danger of social science research merely following the 
winds of political change and thus becoming a victim of political romanti- 
cism or of various varieties of populism. This danger can be averted only 
if the rules of the scientific game and the rigour of professional conduct are 
stoutly defended and enforced by the social science community. This is not 
an easy task in our times which do not favour calm reflection and detach- 
ment and which put a premium on prompt action and quick results. Exer- 
cises in self-evaluation are perhaps far more important for research insti- 
tutes which have yet no deep academic moorings nor do they have ready- 
made norms and precedents to guide them in their growth and evolution. 

In the above background, the focus in this note is on some basic issues 
of social science research and on the challenges facing the social science re- 
search worker in research institutes in India . 3 A reappraisal of the role and 
contribution of research workers in research institutes has been attempted 
here in terms of their relationship to (i) the University system, (ii) the policy- 
making bodies, and (iii) the wider society. 

Universities Vis-a-vis Research Institutes: Relationship 

Any discussion on the specific role of research institutes in social science 
research must proceed from the basic premise of the complementarity bet- 
ween universities and research institutes in the pursuit of common aims and 
objectives. Both types of institutions are wedded to the pursuit of scientific 
enquiry into the problems of human societies belonging to divergent geo- 
graphical and cultural settings and at different stages of socio-economic 
evolution. Scholars working in both types of institutions have to draw on the 
common stock of accumulated knowledge including approaches and theories, 
concepts and techniques. It would be wrong, therefore, to adopt any insular 
view either of the universities or of the research institutes as self-sufficient 
entities. If the organic relation between the universities and research insti- 
tutes is not continuously reaffirmed and reinforced through mutual inter- 
action and give-and-take between scholars and research workers working in 
each type of institution, there : s danger of intellectual inertia and ossification 
in both types of institutions. 

How to ensure positive interaction between universities and research 
institutes is perhaps one of the most vital questions facing both universities 
and research institutes in the current phase. There is great need for univer- 
sities not only to internalise and assimilate the empirical knowledge about 
Indian economy and society which has been generated in the research insti- 
tutes. It has also become imperative for research institutes to reforge their 
links with the university system. Research workers have to cope with the task 
of assimilating the developments in the field of social science thought and 
theory if they wish to grapple effectively with new problems being thrown up 
by a changing society. For this purpose, they must reforge their link with 
teaching which is one of the best ways of keeping track with growing know- 
ledge. Moreover, without some link with teaching and with the student 
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community, research institutes cannot ensure the flow of new talent into the 
profession of social science research. 

This concept of collaboration between research institutes and univer- 
sities thus contradicts the conventional and compartmentalised view of 
universities as centres of teaching and individualised pursuit of basic know- 
ledge and of research institutes as centres of organised research of an applied 
kind. Such a concept would also contradict the view of universities dedicated 
to pursuit of knowledge for its own sake and of research institutes having the 
explicit aim of assisting rational policy formulation and its implementation. 
In other words, to emphasise the organic relation between research activities 
of research institutes and the scholarly pursuits of universities is to emphasise 
the organic relation between light-bearing and fruit-bearing, the fundamental 
and applied, aspects of scientific research. 

Areas of Distinct 

It is important to keep in mind the special circumstances which give rise 
to research institutes as distinct from universities not only in India but also 
in other parts of the world. The founders of research institutes were mostly 
dynamic individuals from universities who found the university system full 
of serious constraints for conducting problem-oriented, empirical research. 
Such research required a solid infrastructure supporting large-scale statis- 
tical surveys, collection of primary and/or secondary data and its computa- 
tion and analysis. Such constraints arose partly because teaching did not 
leave scholars with enough time for research work and partly because the 
university system was not able to set apart substantial funds for creating the 
infrastructure for empirical research. Both the constraints of time and funds, 
therefore, set sharp limits to such research activities within the universities as 
were required for aiding an ambitious programme of economic development 
and social change in India after independence . 4 The very raison d’tre of 
research institutes was provided by their role as new types of institutions 
where research workers were emancipated from the day to day burden of 
routine teaching and were allowed to pursue research activities on a whole- 
time basis. Substantial funds were placed at their disposal by different govern- 
mental agencies for employing investigators for field work, technically 
competent research assistants for computation and teams of competent 
specialists for coping with analytical work 5 . 

Some research institutes took the lead and acted as pioneers in another 
direction. It may be noted that, despite their basic commitment to the principle 
of unity of knowledge, the very organisation of universities perpetuated in 
practice the compartmcntalisation rather than the integration of knowledge. 
In most universities, teaching was conducted through departments exclusively 
devoted to a particular discipline. Further, the contact of scholars from one 
discipline with scholars in other disciplines was very limited and, in fact, 
scholars zealously guarded the boundaries of their discipline from encroach- 
ments by other disciplines. This widening gulf between the various branches 
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of knowledge was not suited to the requirements of an under-developed, a 
predominantly agrarian, country where the basic problems were at once 
economic, social, cultural, political, geographical, etc. Excessive compart- 
mentalisation, therefore, created a situation when, as aptly put by Lewis, 
the most fertile and promising areas from the point of view of creative work 
were reduced into no-man’s land between different disciplines. 

It must be recognised that some research institutes were able to identify 
and tap some part of this no-man’s land either by making economists them- 
selves to adopt a wider approach or in some cases by creating inter-discipli- 
nary teams of research workers for the study of vital problems of Indian 
economy and society. The perceptive elements among scholars soon realised 
that problems do not recognise academic frontiers created by purists within 
each discipline. Problem-oriented, empirical research, therefore, favoured 
bridge-building between different disciplines as against routinised teaching 
which was based on and which perpetuated academic compartmentalisa- 
tion. It must be said to the credit of research institutes that they initiated the 
process of contact and dialogue between scholars belonging to different 
disciplines and interested in the study of common problems. They strenthened 
thereby the impulses in the direction of reaffirmation of the integral nature of 
social science. It must be recognised that in this task they were encouraged 
and aided by some distinguished social scientists within the university system 
itself. 

It is also to be noted that even when some scholars in the university 
system were induced to shift to the study of practical problems, their studies 
did not start from the explicit premise of assisting policy making. A more 
direct link with policy questions and with policy-making processes came to 
distinguish the research institutes from the universities right from the very 
inception of research institutes. This circumstance brought the scholars in the 
research institutes in much more direct contact with policy issues as well 
as with policy-makers and administrators than was possible in the case of 
universities which maintained a certain distance from governmental agencies. 

Further, the question was seldom asked in a university whether what it 
was doing had any usefulness for policy purposes. But in the research insti- 
tutes, the question was always posed as to what relevance their research 
activities had for coping with the basic problems facing the country. Further, 
while in the universities, the best scholars were bothered much more about 
seeking recognition from the international academic community, research 
workers in research institutes, in addition, sought legitimacy in terms of 
usefulness of their work for policy. In fact, the source of national and 
international recognition accorded to some research institutes lay primarily 
in their contribution to studies useful for national planning. For instance, 
in the first round, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics and the Institute of Economic Growth, were perhaps, 
the three institutes which came into existence not just for the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake but with the explicit objective of applying avail- 
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able knowledge to the understanding of the problems of India’s economic 
and social backwardness and to their solution. 

Dynamic individuals like P.C. Mahalanobis, D.R. Gadgil, and V.K.R.V. 
Rao, who founded these institutes were able to attract a large number of 
gifted social scientists from various universities in India and abroad. The 
problems of planned development and change facing India after its inde- 
pendence provided the central focus for the work of these institutes. In the 
second round, many more research centres at State levels were formed under 
the initiative of some leading social scientists who thought of providing a 
corrective to the concentration of the infrastructure for social science re- 
search in Delhi and other metropolitan centres. New Institutes were set up 
by V.K.R.V. Rao, K.N. Raj and others in places far away from the metro- 
polis with the specific aim of studying the problems of relatively less deve- 
loped regional economies and societies and of formulating strategies and 
programmes for promoting growth in these regions. It should be noted that 
the emergence of a chain of research institutes both in the first and the second 
was not entirely a spontaneous process; it was also a result of the 
conscious push provided by central and state governments to the building 
up of research institutes with a view to assisting policy-making in the con- 
text of planning and development. 

New Challenges and Opportunities 

At the present stage, it has become absolutely necessary to recognise the 
new problems and challenges which have opened up for social science 
research, fresh prospects and opportunities for growth and development. 
It has also become imperative to recognise the constraints, both internal to 
the research institutes and external to them, which, if not neutralised in time, 
may thwart the realisation of these new possibilities and opportunities. 

Among the constraints internal to research institutes, the most serious 
is that the research workers specialising in research institutes on specific 
problems over a long period of time may not have the opportunity or inclina- 
tion to keep in touch with the mainstream of knowledge. As a result of the 
divorce from teaching, there arises loss of contact with the developments in 
one’s own discipline in particular and the developments within the social 
science as a whole in general. It must be emphasised that a widening gulf 
between basic knowledge and problem-oriented research, between funda- 
mental social science and applied social science, is bound to become self- 
destructive. The cross-fertilisation between basic social science and applied 
social science or, to put the same in institutional terms, between universities 
and research institutes, is thus an essential condition both for the develop- 
ment of basic research and applied research. In other words, teaching divor- 
ced from research is as stultifying as research divorced from teaching. 

In research institutes, emphasis is generally laid on the principle of ex- 
pertise on a particular problem for a particular scholar. Beyond a point, 
however, expertise on a particular problem cannot grow without improving 
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ones grasp of thought and theory on the one hand and broader knowledge 
of economy and society as a whole on the other. 

The insufficient appreciation of the organic relation between studying a 
problem and continuously improving ones command over relevant theory 
and tools may turn into a serious constraint on the further development of 
social science research in research institutes. The problem-oriented studies 
initiated in the first stage as fact-finding surveys on different aspects of 
economy and society have now to be utilised as building blocks for construc- 
tion of authentic empirical knowledge of the structure of Indian economy 
and society and its dynamics on a long-term basis. For this task improving 
the philosophical background and raising the theoretical and technical level 
of the research workers must be given pride of place in the research institutes 
in the coming years. This cannot be achieved without tapping in a big way 
the theoretical expertise available within the university system in India and 
abroad. 

These internal constraints cannot be overcome without overcoming the 
external or the institutional constraints. It may be noted that most research 
institutes derive their funds from various ministries of the government who 
have sometimes their own ideas of priorities for research in terms of policy 
priorities. Funds are thus tied to specific projects or problem areas which 
are time-bound. This has an inherent tendency to reduce research centres 
or institutes into mere servicing organisations of the government depart- 
ments. If this did not actually happen in the past, it was because of the whole- 
some influence of academic elements within the government sector itself. 
Further, there is an inherent obligation on the part of research centres to 
submit quarterly, half-yearly or yearly progress reports to funding bodies 
and sometimes to mechanically adhere to the time schedule. This does not 
leave the research worker free with much spaie time for self-cultivation and 
explosure to new trends of thought in one’s own discipline or in Social science 
as a whole. A devoted research worker wholly loyal to the time schedule 
year after year is, therefore, soon bound to regress into a second class re- 
search worker who is using yesterday’s methods and concepts towards grap- 
pling with very complicated problems of today. This results in a situation when 
even a good research worker, after some years of devoted work, begins to 
find that the sources of his inspiration and creativity are drying up and he 
is just functioning mechanically. 

There is need in this background to redefine the role of the ICSSR as 
funding agency of research institutes. Would the ICSSR also function as an 
extension of the government sector and relate its funding decisions to time- 
bound, short-term and quick-yielding research projects and programmes? 
Or would the ICSSR take a long-term perspective, disbursing funds and 
building bridges between academic community and the rest of the society 
in a manner that research institutes are able to develop into independent, 
dynamic and creative centres of research engaged in both short-term and 
long-term studies , 6 
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Need for Revamping 

The challenge for research institutes to redefine their identity emanates 
from certain other crucial factors both exogenous and endogenous to re- 
search institutes in the current phase. 

It has already been noted that during the first three decades after inde- 
pendence the absence of an infrastructure for collection of socio-economic in- 
formation and its analysis within the governmental structurcat the centre and 
at the state levels provided a favourable context for the formation of a chain 
of research institutes outside the governmental structure. As a result of the 
compulsions of the planning process, however, a chain of institutions specia- 
lising in data collection, its computation and analysis have emerged in re- 
cent years within the framework of the Central and State Governments 
themselves. In addition, the vastly expanded private sector has also sometimes 
embarked on setting up research institutes and agencies for its own purposes 
in differenct parts of the country. These proliferating governmental and 
private research institutions have not only large funds at their disposal for 
sustaining and developing the infrastructure for research. They are also the 
main generators of vast quantities of vital information and data relating to 
the economy and society. 

If research institutes of the academic type have to survive and grow 
under these constraints, they must re-establish their legitimacy by carving 
out a distinctive role for themselves in this changing and competitive situa- 
tion. If the research institutes try to duplicate what is already being done 
within the governmental institutions and sometimes being done much better 
because of better access to information and resources and better perception 
of short-term needs of economic and social policy, the research institutes 
would soon lose their identity. They would also lose their identity if research 
workers allow themselves to be drawn too frequently into ad hoc research 
assignments, consultancies, and other advisory roles and responsiblilics so 
abundantly offered by international and national agencies on very lucrative 
terms and conditions. The growth and development of research institutes 
cannot thus be sustained on a long-term basis without a hard core of social 
scientists devoted to professional life and its rigour and discipline as a life- 
long commitment. In a nutshell, lack of perception of opportunities and 
challenges for social science research in a complex environment may hasten 
the process of obsolescence of research institutes and their research personnel 
which were once very much in demand from government and private sector 
agencies. 

New Challenges 

In the above background the intellectual renewal of social science re- 
search centres is closely related to their intellectual resilience in posing new 
challenges before themselves. The task before research workers is to address 
themselves to questions which are relevant to India at the present stage of 
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its evolution. It must be noted that perhaps not all the questions which were 
intellectually exciting and socially relevant during the first three decades 
following India’s independence are relevant now. One is confronted more 
and more with the evidence of growing internal differentiation in the Indian 
economy and society and of explosion of mass consciousness and aspirations. 
The understanding of the inner dynamics of the emerging economy and 
society and of the content and direction of mass consciousness has emerged 
as a crucial challenge for social science research in India today. 

One can no longer evade recognising the growing hiatus between the 
normative view of a Just Society propagated by Nehru for half a century 
and the empcrical view of injustice-prone, socio-economic evolution inlndia. 
Whether such a hiatus is inherent in the very logic of promoting modern 
economic growth in an underdeveloped economy; or it is the result, as 
suggested by Myrdal and many others, of the postponement of radical changes 
in the property structure and the power balance, these are questions which 
can no longer be evaded by social scientists studying the economic problems 
of India. In other words, life itself has put into the centre of the stage the 
question of the dialectic between multi-class mobilisation against under- 
development on the one hand and the mass mobilisation for equity and 
justice on the other. It has lent legitimacy and urgency to the task of evalua- 
ting the emerging production relations, the power balance and the psycho- 
logy of both the upper classes and the masses from the perspective of har- 
monising the demands of accelerated capital accumulation on the one 
hand and of distributive equity on the other. 

The reformulation of rcsearchabic questions is also linked with the 
reappraisal of the Nehruitc world-view providing the idological frame for 
India’s development during the three decades. It is important to note that 
thus world-view sought to synthesise the vial elements of Indian Tradition, 
liberalism and Marxism. It also served as the unifying framework for all 
sections of the Indian society during the Nehru era and even a part of the 
post-Nehru era. It had also wide international support from opposite camps. 
This world-vidc fructified into the grand Nehruitc conception of multi- 
class mobilisation for India’s economic independence and for a Just Society 
through just means. It must be admitted that the national concensus round 
this conception has been weakened in recent years. The question whether 
this world-view is obsolete or only in need of reformulation and readaptation 
in the light of changes in India and the world cannot at ail be settled by 
political or economic polemic which is so dominant today. This question 
can only be settled with reference to actual experiences and results of social 
action during the last three decades. 

New challenges for social science research lie, therefore, in working for 
reconstruction of the national concensus. The reconstruction process entails 
re-examination of the basic premises and propositions of Indian Tradition, 
of Liberalism and of Marxism in terms of the actual experiences of both the 
democratic-capitalist and centrally planned economics. The Nehru model 
and strategy of development must also be evaluated in the light of lessons 
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of economic experiments in India and in the other parts of the developing 
world. The accumulated growth experience inside India and outside can 
help to explore and generalise under what conditions the liberal conservative 
view — Natura non-facit saltum — which Marshall placed on the title of his 
Principles is valid and under what conditions the radical’s idea of growth 
through leaps and sharp discontinuities is more relevant. 

What is significant is that experience of the colossal human cost of 
economic solutions whether in Stalin’s Russia and Mao’s China, or in Right- 
wing political regimes of the Asian continent— all these have served to re- 
habilitate and rcLcgitimisc the vital ingredients of Nehru’s Basic Approach 7 
to problems of growth and development. They have also served to rehabi- 
litate and relcgitimise his perspective of cooperation and conflict-resolution 
both within and among nations for dealing with the problem of economic 
backwardness which has to be treated as the problems of mankind as a 
whole. Nehru’s explicit recognition of multiple approaches to the human 
problem and his vision of divergence between nations under different eco- 
nomic and political systems being bridged in the pursuit of common aims 
and values lias a new appeal today. It is dangerous to ignore Nehru’s oft 
repeated view that the alternative to international understanding and co- 
operation is the prospect of total annihilation of all human civilisation and 
culture. 

The reformulation of questions of Indian development and transfor- 
mation in the present phase will gain in sharpness if we adopt a comparative 
approach taking account of the tremendous regional diversity inside India 
as well as Asia. Cognizance has also to be taken of the conflicts and dilemmas 
thrown up by modern economic growth itself in the developed world. The 
underdeveloped countries have to pursue modem economic growth keeping 
in view not only the challenges posed for man’s survival by untamed nature 
under conditions of economic backwardness. They have also to take into 
account the vast problems posed by man’s supremacy over nature which, 
according to a leading scientist, has created the danger of “the crushing 
of man by his own creations .” 8 No more can one confidently assert as Marx 
did in the Preface to the first volume of Capital that “the industrially deve- 
loped nations show to the industrially backward countries the image of their 
own future.” A reconstruction of the very premises of the industrial civili- 
sation has become unavoidable now, a task which can no longer be left 
to those who are afraid of looking forward. Nor can it to be left to roman- 
ticists of the other variety who are not inclined to see the problems thrown' 
up by the industrial society. 

For coping with the problems and dilemmas of the new science-directed, 
man-made world, natural scientists themselves now assign a much crucial 
role to social science— to economics, sociology and psychology— than is 
realised by social scientists themselves . 9 Indeed if economic growth is not 
to be equated with civilisation but to be treated, in the words of Keynes, as a 
means to civilisation, then economists must join with other social scientists, 
in the search for a meaning of life and of a life-style relevant for man in the 
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industrial age. They are thus called upon to tackle problems which arc not 
narrowly technical but are also philosophical. 

Whether social science can respond to these challenges will depend upon 
whether there emerges a group of dynamic individuals within the research 
institutions and universities linked up with forward-looking elements in the 
wider society who have the courage to initiate thinking on basic issues. 

We conclude this paper with a reference to Nehru who asked social 
scientists not just to keep waiting like passive fish for being caught in the 
net by others. He wanted them to act like fishermen throwing their own 
nets to catch people’s eyes. In other words, he wanted them to take the lead 
in generating and disseminating new ideas relevant to the task of building 
up a New Society . 10 
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Higher Education and the Labour Market in Asia 

BIKAS C. SANYAL 


Whatever the political ideology of a government, employment of the edu- 
cated is increasingly being considered as an essential element of national 
development, not only because the labour market is at the core of social 
and economic development since it determines the role of an active citizen, 
but also because every citizen is entitled to have a social role to play, and, 
today, paid employment is the means of playing that role. This is why the 
discussion on higher education and the labour market becomes important 
in the context of any debate on higher education and development. 

In some sense, it is an unwelcome situation, not only for Asian countries, 
but for the whole world, because education in general, and higher education 
in particular, had more important goals in the past than merely to obtain 
a ‘job’. We can see reference to the objectives of education when Socrates 
said : “and we shall begin by educating the mind and character, shall we not?” 
In the oriental countries, especially in Asia, moral and ethical aspects of 
life arc the most important elements of education. But education and work 
were also closely linked together. This needs elaboration since our main 
concern in this paper is to deal with the relationship between higher education 
and the world of work. 

The economy in most of the Asian countries, before the advent of the 
western commercial and industrial civilization, was essentially a subsistence 
agrarian economy. The primary task of the community was to produce 
food, which was the most important basic need. All ancillary crafts and 
ocupations supported this primary function. All kinds of services necessary 
for subsistence were provided by different social groups. The socialization 
of the individual, his training in a given skill and in the value system of the 
society were all indivisible elements of a single learning system. The family, 
the work-place, the formal centres of learning, and the religious institutions, 
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all imparted education on how to live, work and follow the rules of the 
society in which an individual was bom. The social leaders, the elders, expert 
craftsmen and religious teachers set the standards and provided the learning. 
The world of work could hardly be separated from the world of education. 

Even during the colonial period, the same system prevailed in most of 
these countries, particularly in the rural areas which were mostly unaffected 
by the western industrial civilization brought by the colonial rulers. However, 
in the urban areas and the tiny modern sector of the economy, namely the 
government and commercial sector, the colonial rulers needed local man- 
power at the subordinate level, whom they trained in institutions set up 
according to their own needs. The formal education system which was pro- 
ducing these cadres was elitist, and generally the language of instruction was 
that of the colonial rulers. Higher education was restricted in quantity and 
type to meet the needs of the rulers. The influence of the family, religious 
institutions and the work-place in imparting education was diminishing fast, 
and the traditional learning system was disintegrating. The elitist modem edu- 
cation, on the other hand, ignored the very fundamental aspects of life, such as 
the development of values, formation of character, etc. The modern sector, 
although small, was distinct from the vast subsistence sector of the economy, 
and unemployment of the educated started to be a problem particularly 
among the graduates of the traditional institutions . 1 

One of the main reasons for this situation was that the modern organized 
sector started recognizing the completion of an educational programme as 
a requirement for employment, graded perhaps arbitrarily according to the 
type and duration of studies. Education and work now had a correspondence, 
but the inherent linkage was lost; the world of education became separate 
from the world of work. 

At independence, many of the Asian countries had to expand their edu- 
cational systems due to social, economic and political reasons. But, the 
content and structure of the former colonial rulers’ education did not undergo 
substantial change, and, as we know, the objectives of that education were 
very limited. The traditional education system also became irrelevant with 
the fast changing needs of the society, and so these countries opted for ex- 
panding the modem education system with all its defects. This system was not 
relevant for the development efforts, new skills and new types of responsi- 
bilities that an independent country’s government and commercial sector 
needed, and above all the system did not have any emphasis as regards the 
fundamental aspects of life. 

It is in this context that a Conference such as this, which tries to identify 
not only the developmental basic needs of life, but also the moral and cultural 
aspects and means to adapt the system of higher education to ‘appropriate’ 
technology, becomes important. It gives us an opportunity to look for means 
to integrate education with life, as was the case in the past. This would 
require broadening the definition of the ‘labour market’, which it would be 
pertinent to consider as the place where an individ ual spends most of his 
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life with the social role of redressing his life from futility and contributing 
to the development of the society. 

The Employment Market 

As mentioned before, the modem sector of the economy which provides 
gainful employment was small in most of these developing countries at in- 
dependence. However, during the period after the second world war when 
most countries became independent, this sector increased rapidly due to the 
development efforts. Even then, the rate of growth of employment was not 
in keeping with the rate of growth of the economically active population, 
despite the fact that the latter excludes individuals continuing education and 
the number who are doing so is increasing at a faster rate. 

The unemployment situation in Bangladesh for example takes a differ- 
ent form in disguised unemployment or under-employment, because of its 
continuing agrarian economy. Official records show that 11 per cent of the 
total labour force was estimated to be unemployed in 1979. 2 The problem of 
unemployment amongst the educated is more acute. According to the Plan- 
ning Commission’s estimates, 66,000 graduates— or 48 per cent of job as- 
pirants — remained unemployed in 1980. 3 Table 1 gives the estimates of total 
unemployment in India, Indonesia, Philippines and Sri Lanka. 

Table 1 


Country 

Year 

Unemployment 
(in thousands ) 

Growth rate 
<%) 

India 

1974 

8,393-3 

10-9 


1978 

12,677-8 


Indonesia 

1971 

895-0 

5-6 


1976 

1,172*0 


Philippines 

1971 

666-0 

—3-0 


1975 

581-0 


Sri Lanka 

1973 

457-7 

5-8 


1977 

572-6 



Sources: For India, Philippines and Sri Lanka : ILO Statistical Yearbook 1980. 

For Indonesia : World Bank, Employment and Income Distribution in Indonesia, 
Washington , 1980. 


It can be observed from the above table that except in the Philippines 
unemployment among the active population is increasing at a very fast rate, 
the country facing the worst problem being India. Even in the Philippines, 
among the employed persons, one out of four were non-voluntary part-time 
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workers, and there were about 8,00,000 under employed looking for job 
opportunities. 4 

In India, unemployment among high-level graduates, especially in pro- 
fessional and administrative jobs, increased at almost 13 per cent per year 
during the period 1971-76, giving a total unemployment figure of 7,16,000 in 
1978 according to the ILO. 5 In the Philippines, one estimate gives a figure of 
nearly 70,000 surplus graduates in 1978. ‘Even with the strict control of 
admission to higher education in Sri Lanka during the period 1970-77, 
unemployment among graduates in professional and administrative fields 
has increased at 2.5 per cent per year, with a total number of 1,11,000 in- 
dividuals in this category remaining unemployed in 1977. The situation is 
alraming, not only because poor countries like these have invested large 
sums of money in educating these people, but also because the frustration and 
unmet expectations which result from unemployment have been creating 
serious social problems. 

The Quantitative Development of Higher Education 

One would be tempted to relate the problem of unemployment among 
graduates of higher education with the quantitative growth of higher educa- 
tion in these countries. However, it is striking to note that the high rate of 
growth in unemployment of the highly educated in India during the period 
1974-78 has not been due to a high rate of growth in enrolment in higher 
education. According to Unesco statistics, enrolment in higher education 
in India has been controlled substantially during the last seven years at 
an annual average growth rate of 1.5 per cent only. Similarly for Sri 
Lanka, the annual average growth rate was 1 .2 per cent during the period 
1970-76. However, in Bangladesh, the Philippines and Indonesia, enrol- 
ment in higher education has increased at an average annual growth rate of 
6.4, 5.9 and 3.0 per cent respectively, as shown in Table 2. 

In Bangladesh, unemployment among graduates is serious, and the 
reason could be attributed to the enrolment growth in the face of economic 
stagnation. In the Philippines ?nd Indonesia, the situation is not that serious 
because the economy has grown at a higher rate than in the other countries, 
as can be noted from the growth rate of per capita gross national product 
(GNP) given in Table 3. 

Even with a high growth rate in the economic activities, particularly 
due to petroleum, unemployment amongst the whole population has been 
increasing in Indonesia, whereas in the Philippines, which has a lower econo- 
mic growth, the overall unemployment rate has decreased. Part of the ex- 
planation is the definitional problem, because unemployment has been de- 
fined in different ways in different countries in spite of the efforts of standar- 
dization by the ILO. But we should not miss the point that participation rate 
among the economically active population in Indonesia might be increasing 
faster than in the Philippines. The possibility of overseas employment for 
Philipinos is higher as well. 7 Also, growth rate in per capita income does not 
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Table 2 


Country Year Enrolment Growth Proportion of Enrolment 

(in higher rate science-base ratios 
education) (%) in 1977 (20-24) 

(thousands) 


Bangladesh 

1970 

117-6 

6-4 

30-5 

2-10 


1977 

181-8 



2-54 

India 

1970 

2,903-6 

1-5 

29-7 

8-19 


1977 

3,216-4 



8-40 

Indonesia 

1970 

248-2 

3-0 

34-3 

2-83 


1976 

296-3 



2-46 

Philippines 

1970 

651-5 

5-9 

27-9 

19-94 


1977 

970-0 



23-69 

Sri Lanka 

1970 

12-3 

1-2 

38-7 

1-17 


1976 

13-2 



1-34 

Source : Based on data from Unesco Statistical 

Yearbook 1980. The latest year available 

has been used. 








Table 3 



Country 

GNP per 

Growth rate 

Population 

Population 


capita in 

in GNP per 

(mid- 1979) 

growth rate 


1979 

capita 

(thousands) 

(1970-78) 



(1970-78) 



Bangladesh 

100 


0-2 

86,961 

2-8 

India 

190 


1-6 

6,58,337 

2-0 

Indonesia 

380 


5-3 

1,38,891 

1-8 

Philippines 

600 


3-7 

46,803 

2-7 

Sri Lanka 

230 


1-9 

14,639 

1-7 


Source : World Bank Atlas, 


reflect the distribution of that income through employ merit in an even man- 
ner. The employment situaton among higher education graduates in Indo- 
nesia could not be assessed because of lack of data. The economic growth 
expansion of service facilities, including education, would lead one to 
believe that the problem is less serious in Indonesia than in the other coun- 
tries considered. 

What is striking in the development of higher education is that in the 
Philippines and in India the enrolment ratios for higher education have been 
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substantially higher than in the other countries. Nearly one out of four 
citizens in the Philippines, and one out of twelve in India, in the relevant 
age group, had a place in the higher education system, whereas in the other 
countries the enrolment ratio with respect to the relevant age-group has 
remained remarkably low so far. In the near future, social pressure will 
open the door to higher education for citizens of those countries with low 
enrolment ratios, with the subsequent need to open the door to the labour 
market. In Sri Lanka, the situation has already changed ; enrolment in higher 
education has been increasing at a higher rate since 1977, after the change 
in government. Other countries also have to be ready to face this situation. 

Another interesting feature in the development of higher education can 
be observed from Table 2, as far as the distribution of enrolment among 
science-based and arts-based subjects is concerned ; the former perform most 
of the productive activities in the economy, the latter the service activities. 
In most of the developing countries, when social pressure has led to expan- 
sion in higher education without a proportional increase in the share of the 
budget, expansion had to be made in areas where cost was less. The arts- 
based fields of studies are much less costly than the science-based fields of 
studies and therefore enrolment in the former has increased at a much faster 
rate. As can be noted from Table 2, in all the countries the majority of students 
are enrolled in arts-based subjects, and only one out of three students can 
get a place in the science-based fields of studies. The economy of a deve- 
loping country needs more science-based students to explore its resource 
potential and exploit the available resources in an indigenous way. 

Higher Education, Employment and Development 

Analysis of interdependence between development of higher education 
and the overall socio-economic development of a country calls for an analysis 
of the resource potential in natural, physical and human categories. To 
develop each region in a balanced way, the development strategy of a country 
should take account of whatever natural resources arc available in that region. 
The process of exploitation and the choice of technology will be determined 
inter alia by natural resource potential. The exploitation of these resources 
requires skills which must be provided by the education system. The way in 
which natural resources are exploited therefore influences the educational 
development strategy in structure and content. It is also dependent on the 
available and potential physical resources such as buildings, equipment, 
transportation and communication facilities. Development of these physical 
resources depends in turn on the development of education and vice versa. 
An analysis of physical resources potential also becomes an important task 
in ascertaining the role of education in the overall development strategy of a 
country or a region. 

In the analysis of the development of human resources, traditions, customs 
and beliefs cherished by the people cannot be ignored. Demographic changes 
influence the human resource potential as well. Education, for that matter 
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higher education, has to be planned in such a way as to develop this human 
resource potential in order to respond to the needs of the social and economic 
development of the country or the region while considering the expectations 
and attitudes of the people. An analysis of human resource development 
therefore becomes imperative in the overall analysis of the relationship bet- 
ween higher education and employment. 

The conditions of work, recruitment and promotion policy of the employ- 
ment market influence the type of qualifications that an employee would 
have. A full employment policy has to guarantee a job for every individual. 
In countries where this policy does not prevail, employment is an objective 
of the individual, but even then governments have to intervene in making 
arrangements for employment of graduates to avoid a social crisis. Deve- 
lopment of human resources therefore becomes dependent on the operation 
of the labour market and the prevailing employment policy of a country. 

The policy of human resource development for economic and social 
needs calls for an analysis of the skills needed for the various activities of the 
economy. The output of the education system, by type of skills taught, has 
to be known for proper utilization of the human resources it generates. 
Before the education system can be planned with respect to intake, content 
and structure, it is only logical that demands for such skills in quantitative 
terms be estimated beforehand to whatever extent possible. These estimates 
of demand, which traditionally have been called manpower demand but are 
broader than that because of the consideration of the qualitative aspects, 
are susceptible to inaccuracy due to economic uncertainties and the changing 
nature of the perceptions, attitudes and expectations of the different seg- 
ments of the society. However, some guidance is needed as to the direction 
that the development of education in general, and higher education in parti- 
cular, should take in quantitative terms to cater for the future needs for skills 
so as to avoid unemployment or underemployment. 

It is believed that these estimates, if properly prepared, can provide such 
guidance. These quantitative estimates of needs for skills can be checked 
with the actual values to identify the degree of inaccuracy and to form a 
check-list of missing parameters and variables. They are also useful for 
setting the foundation of the strategy for the dcveloment of the structure and 
organization of the education system. 

It is assumed that where higher education is concerned the estimates are 
easier to make, because of the increased degree of correspondence between 
the skills imparted in the higher education system and the skills needed on 
the job, than for other levels of education. Having regard to the problems 
of estimating future needs for highly-qualified manpower, an analysis of the 
matching between the quantity of trained people and the quality of the train- 
ing content demanded by the economy and responsiveness of the institutions 
of higher education becomes particularly useful. This analysis of matching 
brings out the shortcomings of the education system, not only quantitatively 
but also qualitatively. A careful diagnosis of the education system forms the 
basis of any future strategy for the higher education system and also provides 
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a yardstick for achievements in restructuring the social system through change 
in the educational system, and illuminates the problems encountered in 
achieving the targets of socialization and equality of opportunities in the 
world of work. These problems may be seen in the various education ‘paths’ 
of different population groups, which result in the different work oppor- 
tunities in the labour market. 

To identify the factors obstructing socialization and equality of oppor- 
tunities requires a sociological analysis of the population, their perceptions, 
attitudes and expectations concerning the education system and the labour 
market. This analysis must give details of such socio-economic character- 
istics as parental educational and income background, age, sex, region of 
home, type of school attended, etc. 

An analysis of the problem of unemployment and under utilization of 
graduates in respect of the training received and the skills needed by the job 
can provide useful information for decision-making to improve the rela- 
tionship between higher education and the world of work. This analysis 
would also involve a study of the process of employment and its effectiveness 
as perceived by the graduates and the employers. 

An institutional mechanism for interaction among the students, their 
parents, the institutions of higher education, the graduates, the employers 
and the planners and decison-makers could also assist in improving such a 
relationship. A better match between the expectations and the admission 
policies of the institutions of higher education could result in better academic 
performance and better socialization. This could be achieved through the 
design of more rational selection criteria and a better counselling system. 

A better match between the expectations and qualifications of graduates 
and the expectations and requirements of the employers could result in higher 
productivity, more job satisfaction, and less structural imbalance in highly- 
qualified manpower with the adoption of better employment procedures and 
selection criteria. A matching system among the different segments of the 
society could be a useful tool Lo develop a ‘fine tuning’ procedure for cons- 
tant revision of the higher education system and the labour market which 
would be able to take into account the changing technology, re-ordering of 
developmental priorities, changing structure of the education system, and 
changing perceptions, atttiudes and expectations of the different segments 
of the society. 

While developing international co-operation, any aid agency should also 
be sensitive towards the complexity of the relationship between higher edu- 
cation and development in a developing country. In some of the international 
forums, the scientists and educationists of developing countries arc getting 
worried about the ‘transnational intelligence industry’, which is made up of 
the university system, consultancy firms and multi-natonal corporations in 
the developed countries. These have a tremendously dominant position in 
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the world and can choose what kind of intellectual capital goods to export. 
The phenomenon has been described in the following way : 

...this transnational intelligence industry imports its raw materials from 
the developing countries in the form of students. It reprocesses those 
students into something the dominant partner wants them to be, they 
will certainly be important bridgeheads, clients and relay stations for 
the interests of the dominant countries. 8 

Some Findings of IIEP Research 

It is not possible here to go into all the details of the results of the analysis 
between higher education and employment with special emphasis on social, 
economic and cultural development of the countries under consideration. 
These have been published separately. Only some general findings are noted 
below : 

(1) Although each of the countries mentioned in the paper has attemp- 
ted to relate the development of higher education to the basic needs 
of the people to varying degrees, a coherent and comprehensive 
national policy in this respect, backed up by concrete programmes, 
is still lacking mainly because of lack of information, know-how 
and financial resources. 

(2) Although there has been imbalance in the growth of enrolment in 
different disciplines during the period of rapid expansion of higher 
education in the last decade resulting in the problem of unemploy- 
ment of graduates in overcrowded disciplines, in Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka and Indonesia enrolment in higher education has remained 
restricted to only a few privileged citizens until now. These countries 
will have to be ready to expand their higher education further with 
consequences for the labour market even more serious than in India 
and the Philippines. 

(3) In all the countries, expansion in higher education has ignored 
employability of the graduates, although students pursue higher 
education for better employment opportunities contrary to the belief 
in some quarters that a significant proportion pursue higher education 
for its own sake. 

(4) In ail these countries, it has been found that there is a significant 
mismatch between the expected educational career of the student 
and the actual educational career. The popularity of the subject 
depends mostly on the economic reward and possibility of a govern- 
ment job offered to the graduates in the subject. 

(5) Professional guidance and career information are very limited in 
all these countries and parents and relatives, rather than vocational 
counsellors at school, influence the choice of an educational career 
by a student. 
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(6) Academic performance is the most frequently applied criterion 
for recruitment by the employers, although they opine that there is 
no significant relationship between academic performance and job 
performance. 

(7) Recurrent education and integration of work experience in the edu- 
cational process are regarded as the most effective method of making 
education responsive to the work needs. 

(8) Although self-employment calls for specially oriented education 
programmes, none of the countries under consideration have any 
policy on higher education for self-employment. 

(9) There is hardly any correspondence between the perceptions of the 
graduate and the employer concerning the conditions of satisfactory 
work. Good income is not the most important criterion for a satis- 
fying job. 

(10) Non-availability of correct information for graduates about where 
the jobs are to be found and how to get them is one of the most 
important reasons for unemployment among graduates. 

Conclusion 

It would be ideal if national policies for higher education could be for- 
mulated in relation to the basic needs of the citizens of these countries. The 
most important of these needs is gainful employment for all because it is the 
means of survival. Higher education, to justify its role, has to prepare its 
students for a suitable role in the society, as well as to develop the country in 
such a way that all citizens have a role to play. If today education is con- 
sidered to be a basic human right, gainful employment will also be demanded 
as a basic human right. Article 55 of the Charter of the United Nations states: 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations... the United Nations 
shall promote... higher standards of living, full employment and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development. 

With technological advancement, the size of employment, as it has been 
traditionally defined, may not increase to the extent that the economically 
active population in the world will increase. In the developing countries of 
Asia, there is, however, still some scope for increasing employment by en- 
larging the modern sector of the economy. Higher education will have a role 
in increasing the economic activities by relating itself to economic and social 
development. Even then, the size of employment may not cover the entire 
economically active population who seek an identity in the society by having 
an employment. At that stage, to achieve full employment in any country, 
it will be necessary to redefine employment as any useful social role that 
an individual plays in the society for its preservation and development, and 
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governments will have to formulate policies to recognize these roles econo- 
mically and socially. 
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Economic Dualism and Educational Policy 
Reflections of an Amateur 

RADHIKA RAMASUBBAN 


The large part of the present system of higher education in India can be 
characterised as one of total ineffectiveness to comprehend and tackle the 
problems of education in a dual economy characterised by overall economic 
stagnation. That the roots of this ineffectiveness lie in the nature of the in- 
teraction between educational policy and the pattern of socio-economic 
development with the latter largely moulding the former, is the issue which 
is sought to be posed here. 

The ineffectiveness referred to above came out clearly in a recent episode 
pertaining to the University of k X\ When, this year, ‘X’ University began 
conducting its annual examinations, the mass cheating which hits been going 
on in most of the universities of Uttar Pradesh (and, going by the press re- 
ports, of Bihar and some other regions as well) for decades, reached such 
unprecedented proportions, that even the teachers of the University who 
have come to accept it as a fact of life, were provoked to declare their re- 
fusal to invigilate the farce. The students insisted that the examinations be 
held and the teachers stood their ground. The most significant response that 
this impasse in what has become the chief function of most of our univer- 
sities, viz., the conferring of degrees for which the motions of examination 
as a pre-requisite must be gone through, could evoke from the University 
Grants Commission, the highest administrative and policy-making body, 
was a warning to the ‘X’ University that ail Central grants would be stopped 
if the University did not get on with conducting the examinations. In other 
words, the system must keep going, and the thread bare veil of ‘academic’ 
functioning kept carefully wrapped round its behaviour. As long as the veil 
remains, the problems are supposed to remain contained. When the veil 
drops and the university stands unclothed, as it did recently, the activity at 
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the regional and national levels is only to restore the veil rather than come 
. to grips with the real problems and challenges of the situation. 

The malaise gripping higher education in large parts of the country is a 
reflection of the development strategy which places heavy reliance on the 
elite and views the greater part of the higher educational system as a tactic 
to satisfy mass sentiments and contain discontent. 

The five year plans, particularly the second five year plan which was 
launched in the mid- 1 950’s, charted the design of development. The major 
plank of this design was the rapid development of a modern sector with a 
strong thrust in the direction of basic and heavy industries while also en- 
couraging the growth of consumer goods industries through import substi- 
tution 1 . Given the absence of an indigenous scientific and industrial base and 
the huge investments required by the large scale modern manufacturing 
sector, massive import of capital and technical know-how had to be resorted 
to, to finance and sustain the pattern of development. This import which 
initially remained confined to the capital goods sector began to flow into the 
consumer goods sector as well, from the early 1 960’s. The working out of this 
design has resulted in a situation where a small exotic modern sector and a 
large traditional sector exist in isolation from each other. The only unifying 
bond is their common stagnation born out of the absence of linkages between 
the two. 

This approach to development which saw an exogenous and autonomous 
modern sector as the key element in development and the traditional sector 
only as something to be tolerated found its response in a dualistic educational 
policy. On the one hand a clearly articulated policy sought to meet the 
manpower and skill requirements of the modern sector through the creation 
of an enclave of well-endowed ‘centres of excellence’, mainly institutes of 
technology and management liberally funded by foreign agencies and ini- 
tially even manned by foreign experts. Since the key need was met by this 
enclave, it was not seen necessary to work out any integration between the 
rest of the educational system and the developmental design. In so far as 
attention was directed towards the rest of the higher education system it 
was only due to the compuh ; on of a newly independent ‘democracy’ to 
address itself to educational growth and, to some extent, due to the need to 
meet the requirements of traditional jobs in the bureaucracy, legal system, 
etc. 

The modern manufacturing sector, however, has belied any expectations 
as the engine of sustained growth in the Indian context, 2 and the flaws in- 
herent in such a design have had a bearing on the higher education system 
as well. On the one hand we have a situation where the human capital needs 
of the modern sector are met by the enclave institutional structure. The modern 
sector ensures highly-paid jobs to the elite. In addition, the excellent educa- 
cational facilities, high standards and advanced-countries-biascd curricula 
of the enclave institutions create an inter-national market for the holders 
of enclave degrees. On the other hand, the fact that the modern sector has not 
been growing at the expected pace while production of enclave graduates 
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lias continued unabated has resulted in the more enterprising and better 
qualified among them exercising their options in what remains basically a 
seller’s market for them, migrating to even more lucrative and attractive jobs 
in the advanced countries of western Eurpoe and the US, leaving only the 
less fortunate or second-best to man the jobs in the modern sector in the 
country. 

The rest of the higher education system was felt out in the cold by the 
development design. In the absence of any compulsion to establish a congru- 
ence between the development strategy and educational policy, higher edu- 
cation became the avenue through which welfare objectives such as equality 
of opportunity, etc., which had not been knitted into the development strategy 
could be vaguely and loosely vindicated. This approach, along with the wide- 
spread regional demands for more colleges and universities has led to a 
steady rise in the quantitative growth of higher education. 

There is, however, a further dualism operating within this structure. 
That is, within the rest of the higher education system there has developed a 
dichotomy between the metropolitan centres and the regional/peripheral 
centres. Whatever degree of responsiveness to the economy exists in the 
rest of the higher education system, i.e., for lucrative and ‘prestigious’ jobs 
in the bureaucracy, public sector undertakings, scientific research institutions, 
journalism etc., is met by the central universities and the universities in the 
metropolitan cities like Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. The repur- 
cussions of this exhaustion of relevance at the metropolitan level itself, is 
that the rest of the system is rendered redundant, ineffective and vestigal, 
plagued by problems such as meagre finances, overcrowding and lack of 
adequate facilities, and declining standards. 

This redundance, which is a logical outcome of the lack of integration 
between the higher education system and the economy, has, however, had 
its own usefulness to the ruling elite, even though it is a quagmire into which 
its participants have no other option but to sink. As the inherent weak- 
nesses of the development design began to come to the fore resulting in 
economic stagnation and explosion in unemployment 3 investment in higher 
education came as a relief, cushioning the unemployment problem, as the 
process of job-seeking could be postponed if more and more persons went 
in for higher education. Hence the same higher education which had been 
betrayed by the development design could be used to camouflage the growing 
and increasingly apparent weaknesses of this design. This provided the 
rationalisation, though unwittingly, for the vertical and horizontal expan- 
sion of this residual, ineffective sector resulting in what has come to be called 
the quantitative explosion in higher education. The feverish process of verti- 
cal expansion through the indiscriminate increase in the number of scats with 
virtually no admission standards, the opening of more departments and 
more sections in each department, the manipulation of courses creating 
several ‘parts’ in each subject and course, and increasing the duration of 
courses, liberalising of examination standards, etc., has been continuing 
unchecked. Horizontal expansion through the opening of more and more 
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colleges and universities in different geographical regions has been the other 
aspect of this scramble for higher education. Much support has come for the 
latter policy from politically motivated demands from the different regions 
for their very own university where teaching will be in the regional language. 
In a situation of uneven development among different regions, a liberal 
dose of higher educaton can only be a temporary solution to contain popular 
discontent under conditions of regional economic backwardness and unem- 
ployment. This Malthusian-like tendency of higher education in India to 
grow faster than the ability to absorb graduates into employment has escala- 
ted the problem of the educated unemployed to crisis proportions and 
generated new social tensions of which the recent widespread campus unrest 
on the issue of job reservations in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar is only a partial 
reflection. 

Conclusion 

It was inevitable that the internal contradictions of this approach would 
lead to its collapse, and the malaise we witness today is a reflection of this 
working out of the contradictions to their logical conclusion. The demand 
for expansion in higher education and the response to it have been of an order 
wherein the internal functioning of the system has become impossible due 
to the inability of the system to accommodate the expansion. As the irrele- 
vance and redundance of the higher education system becomes increasingly 
apparent to its participants and the process of degeneration gains momentum, 
the entire academic functioning of the university gets reduced to a mockery. 
Woefully inadequate facilities such as books, journals and equipment, over- 
crowding in classrooms and hostels and the absence of other physical faci- 
lities act as an additional constraint on creating a conducive environment 
wherein knowledge can be effectively generated, transmitted and received. 
When teaching and studying lose their meaning examinations become a 
farce, and students prefer to put as little effort as possible between themselves 
and their degrees, since even a worthless degree is a better bulwork than no 
degree at all in a situation of limited job opportunities. Even the ritual value 
of higher education threatens to get eroded when student agitations keep the 
university closed for most of the year provoked by demands for admission, 
promotion or easy question papers; in response to manipulation by political 
parties and their factions, or by University teachers who are in a constant 
state of politicking; or in protest against the large-scale misappropriation of 
university funds which goes by the name of university administration . 5 

The problems afflicting higher education in India are a result of an exotic, 
exogenous growth points strategy relying on enclave institutions for meeting 
human capital needs. The built-in limits to growth in such a strategy tends to 
accentuate the economic stagnation and the educational crisis. Only a re- 
working of the entire socio-economic structure can be a lasting solution to 
the malaise. This restructuring must be of the type which would establish an 
organic relationship between all branches of the economy and the various 
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segments of the population. The starting point for this has to be the gearing 
of the economy to the production and diflussionof mass-based goods and the 
types and levels of skills identified accordingly. A meaningful educational 
policy which would meet the real needs and aspirations of the vast majority, 
can begin to take shape once this necessary condition is met. 
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Universities and People’s Education for Development 

KISHORE SANT 


In the past 25 years development planning and thinking in our country, as 
elsewhere in the Third World, has been dominated by ‘economisin' . It has 
been primarily aimed at maximizing economic growth and industrialisation 
by means of technical assistance. Development in this sense is seen as a set, 
preordained progression along the path hitherto followed by the industrial 
nations of the Northern Hemisphere. In this process education is seen as 
helping the individual and society to move from a traditional to a more 
modern condition and as fostering knowledge, skills and values for modern 
commodity production and consumption activity. Higher education is looked 
at as a system for selection and training for the high-level manpower or the 
managers of this state-led development process. 

This development approach and its educational support has held sway 
in post-independence India resulting in the building up of a sizeable economic 
and industrial infrastructure and productive capacity, as well as a phenomenal 
and continuing expansion of facilities for formal education which is sometimes 
referred to as an educational explosion. 

The Kind of Development Needed 

Lately, however, it has become clear that these developmental and edu- 
cational strategies have misfired in certain crucial respects. They have failed 
to deal with the problem of equitable distribution of incomes, have aggra- 
ded the problem of unemployment and made the national and local econo- 
mies more and not less dependent on technical assistance. In the process they 
Jteve contributed to the perpetuation of the colonial situation of under-deve- 
opment, the extreme consequences of which are being felt amongst the poor 
People in the rural areas. The formal educational systems, with universities 
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and other higher education institutions as apex institutions, have contributed 
to and legitimised the prosperity of a small minority which has an urban and 
western orientation, and is able to make it in the system. The vast majority 
that participates in the educational and development processes does so at a 
perpetual disadvantage. It gets alienated from its cultural and physical roots 
and is hooked on to the values and aspirations for goals which it can never 
attain. And this is happening at a time when there are serious questions whe- 
ther globally mankind can afford the level and kind of development that 
has been taken for granted in the industrialised nations of Western Europe. 

At this juncture we in India might remind ourselves that from a moral, 
humanist, quality of life, if not environmental, standpoint, the concerns 
about the nature of development and education were very much part of the 
debates about society in pre-independence India. Certain external compul- 
sions and inner confusions have led us along the pre-ordained, so called 
modern path. Once again it is necessary to take our bearings and bring to 
the fore the questions about values and directions. 

The Root Cause 

Taking bearings when one is lost requires as a first step an understanding 
of where, how and why one has gone astray. Thus the first question to be 
asked is: Why is it that the Colleges and Universities in India have generally 
failed to involve themselves in the national development thinking and plan- 
ning and have remained alien islands in the communities and areas of their 
location. 

To seek an answer we have to look to the basic structures and modes of 
functioning of these institutions in the socio-economy of the post-colonial 
formations. In these societies with their colonial legacy of close links between 
education and lucrative state job opportunities, education is a profitable 
personal investment with high private rates of return. It is these private ends 
that ultimately help to shape educational policy through political pressure 
leading amongst other things, to expansion in higher education regardless 
of its social and developmental usefulness. Of course, the higher education 
dice is loaded in favour of the urbanised and already educated. The vast 
majority participates in the game taking its chance and writing off the invest- 
ment when they arc unable to win. In the process they subsidize the machi- 
nery that carries on the game, as does the state through increasingly heavy 
investment of its resources. The net result is the support by the majority 
through private and public funds, to the preparation and selection of a few 
for social and economic privilege. In this manner the system not only caters, 
almost exclusively, to private gain and opportunity, it is also weighted in 
favour of a small minority and is thus inequitable. It is particularly so in 
relation to the situation of the rural communities and the weaker sections 
amongst them. 

Only a drastic re-conceptualization and re-orientation of the role of uni- 
versities and colleges can alter this patently unjust and unproductive situation. 
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To put it bluntly : Only when the universities and colleges become organised 
and function primarily as centres for the need-based further and continuing 
education of working adults in rural and urban areas, only then can they 
claim to have relevance to the developmental educational needs of the 
contemporary society in this country. 

Role and Responsibility of the Universities 

This re-defining of the objectives and role of the University in our times 
and its re-organisation cannot be accomplished by the University alone. 
It requires as a precondition certain basic changes in the recruitment and 
training policies of the State which is the major employer of the products of 
the Universities. The state has to devise selection procedures that ensure 
not only talent and aptitude but also social commitment. These have to be of 
such a nature as would afford opportunity and eligibility immediately follow- 
ing higher secondary schooling. In this manner the function of the university 
and college education as preparation and waiting phase for job selection has 
to be eliminated. This does not mean there should not be any undergraduates 
at the universities but these would be those who are genuinely interested in 
the academic pursuits of particular disciplines for research and for teaching. 
In the nature of things their numbers will be limited. They would work with 
the staff who have particular aptitudes for teaching and research. 

Relieved of the unmanageable pressure of the numbers of undergraduates, 
the universities can make their resources available for the education of the 
masses. Here they have to come down from their ivory towers, down Lo 
earth amongst the people and gain an understanding of their educational 
needs. They cannot expect the people to come up to their sophistications and 
sophistry which in any case is not much use to the society in its day to day 
functioning and its development. Yet people, working people, young and old, 
men and women need education in every conceivable sphere of human 
endeavour to make their lives a little better, to solve innumerable problems, 
to satisfy higher purposes. Every farmer would like to have rational and re- 
liable understanding of the natural processes he has to reckon with in his 
work. Whether we believe it or not, he would like to have abetter control 
over his health and to manage his family situation properly. He too would 
like to have a share in shaping the destiny of the particular community he 
is a part of. All these require knowledge and understanding and skills. These 
arc to be gained through education, through further education and through 
continuing education. It is the responsibility of the universities, the seats of 
learning, the seekers of truth, to involve themselves in making education 
available to the people. 

As has been indicated above, serving this need requires a major re- 
definition of the role of University in a society like ours. As constituted and 
functioning at present, the university is too ‘closed’ an institution. University 
has to ‘open’ itself in many respects if it has to come close to people and 
their development needs. First of all the university has to visualize its cam- 
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pus in ‘open’ terms. It has to locate its educational facilities where the people 
are in their daily living, in the community-centres, and in the market places 
and in the public forums. Secondly, it has to lower its sights in terms of 
eligibility for its education and related to this it has to modify and simplify 
its curricula and teaching procedures to meet the needs of working adults 
who have had limited schooling. Thirdly, the university has to be ‘open’ 
in terms of the patterns in which the working people will relate to its facili- 
ties. It is now being widely recognised that the most promising and fruitful 
approaches in education from developmental point of view are those that 
are being called ‘non-formal’. Much of the progress in the developed coun- 
tries would not have been possible unless this parellcl systems of out-of- 
school education was made available through the adult, continuing education 
and extension activities of the universities and colleges. In our country we 
have not lacked the realisation that peoples’ education has to play a key role 
in promoting development. However, there has been a singular lack of com- 
mitment by our higher educational institutions towards this end. 

Conclusion 

This is not the place to present any blue-prints for the suggested direction 
of change. Once the sights are readjusted and new set of objectives defined, 
there is no lack of models from which one can learn and find application for 
one’s own situation. Over the centuries and across a variety of cultural situa- 
tions the functioning of universities has undergone fundamental changes 
without abandoning intellectual rigour and pursuit of creative excellence for 
which the universities have stood through the ages. Unfortunately, this has 
not happened in India. As an outside observer describes “Despite three com- 
missions, the Indian universities have not been able to extricate themselves 
from their own brief history ; with a few notable exceptions they remain 
examining bodies. As their numbers multiply their academic standards do 
not improve... and something even more serious than this happens: they 
remain alien implantations, not integrated into the New India as the writers 
of Radhakrishnan Report hoped they might be.” He attributes the failure 
amonsgt other factors to the decisions that were made in the early 19th 
century when the modern universities came into being. However, today this 
history cannot be made an excuse for inaction. The continuance of the exis- 
ting patterns seems to be a reflection of a lack of will to change which is 
related to the self-serving nature of the academic bodies. It is significant 
that the two major departures from the standard university pattern, the 
Vidyapeeths and the Rural Institutes have both regressed into the old sys- 
tem. This is because, instead of emerging as alternatives concerned with the 
developmental education of working people, they tried to imitate, match and 
seek legitimacy within the formal system. This is what is known euphemis- 
tically as ‘maintaining standards’. Of course, always the assumption is that 
there are only one set of standards and one maner of judging excellence. In 
this way the hope of new emergences and experiments has been thwarted 
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by the uni-dimensional and class-based concepts of intellectual pursuit. 
The nature of man in society and the developmental needs are varied and 
many-sided and educational institutions have to provide for the flowering 
of many types of excellences. Further, our higher education has been too 
closely geared to and determined by the administrative culture of the State. 

The universities have for too long been captives to the tradition of training 
men for ther administrative machine, they have for too long neglected the 
training of the ‘vital power for the machine’, the people. It is time this lop- 
sided emphasis was corrected. 
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Teaching in a Poly-Cultural Context: Lessons from Concept, 
Trends and Developments in Some Relevant Foundation 
Disciplines 

M. KUNDU 


India, with its innumerable language families, ethnic groups and cultural 
patterns, presents a unique case of cultural pluralism. Consequently, in 
most cases teaching is bound to be either bicultural or poly-cultural. But in 
practice, it is always monocultural, based on the cultures of the mainstream 
dominant groups. Take the case of tribal learners: the typical school with 
its urban middleclass values to which all instructional materials arc oriented, its 
medium of instruction, system of evaluation and non-tribal teachers, is 
essentially alien to tribal pupils. To a lesser degree, similar is the case with 
linguistic minority group learners living in the boarder areas of each state, 
and learners who belong to other socio-economically backward classes. No 
system of education can be entirely bicultural or polycultural. Naturally, 
the mainstream culture will have a greater share. But attempts should be 
made to reduce the cultural gap. The education planner, the textbook writer 
and the teacher should be able to come out of their cocoons of ethno-centrism 
and contribute jointly to reduce this cultural gap. The education planner, 
while planning should see that the minority culture groups are not at a dis- 
advantage; the textbook writer should avoid ideas, concepts and themes 
which will cause cultural conflict and problems for minority culture group 
learners and provide extra glossings and explanations for such themes and 
concepts foreign to the minority group in question; and the teacher, the real 
cross-cultural interpreter in action, should be able to solve the problems on 
the spot arising out of cross-cultural conflict in the classroom. But our con- 
ventional training programmes and courses hardly train them in cross-cul- 
tural understanding and multi-ethnic and multi-cultural approach to play 
their roles in establishing a cultural pluralistic society. The result is lack of 
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cross-cultural understanding among culturally different groups leading to 
culture conflicts which raise their ugly heads in the form of communal riots, 
exploitation of minority groups, and demands for separate states. The present 
article makes an humble attempt to expose our curriculum planners, textbook 
writers and teachers to certain relevant concepts, trends and developments 
in anthropology, sociology, psychology and linguistics which will help them 
in getting rid of their ethnic prejudices and stereotypes and in gaining in- 
sight into other cultures. The researcher realizes that it is neither feasible nor 
desirable to train all such educational personnel in a multi-ethinic community 
like India to become linguists, anthropologists or sociologists. However, they 
can be acquainted with such relevant basic facts through popular lectures and 
work situations. In no case they should form a part of the existing theory of 
teacher education courses to be read only to be reproduced in examinations. 

Awareness of the present socio-political development should serve as a 
backdrop to the knowledge of concepts in some ancillary foundation dis- 
ciplines relevant to multi-cultural education. The present concept of demo- 
cratic and welfare state and the concept of pluralistic society have affected 
the existing dominat-minority relationship and, in consequence, have changed 
the attitude of the dominant group towards culturally different minority 
groups. The earlier approach to them popularly termed as the ‘melting-pot’ 
approach in America, which wanted them to be completely assimilated into 
the mainstream culture has been replaced by an approach of cultural plura- 
lism, which expects them to maintain their own culture and heritage, aptly 
represented by the metaphor of ‘the Saladbowl’ (Savillc-Troike; 1976). 
Another fact that has to be taken into account is the occurrence of ethnic 
revitalization movements all over the world by culturally different ethnic 
minority groups who wanted their national origins, life-styles and languages 
to be acknowledged and respected. As a result, the monocultural curriculum 
in education is fast ceasing to exist. India cannot keep herself away from this 
world-wide trend. This necessitates special training for our educational per- 
sonnel in multi-cultural and multi-ethnic approach to equip them to cope 
with the problems arising out of the fast emerging multi-ethnic community. 
A part of such training constitutes exposure to certain basic facts in some 
foundation disciplines which are relevant for multi-cultural education. 

Anthropology 

Some basic facts of anthropology, more particularly, of Cultural anthro- 
pology, are very relevant to poly-cultural education. One of them is the im- 
portance of culture. The culture of a people includes all the systems, techni- 
ques and tools which make up their, ways of life. Both language and culture 
have great influence on people. Culture conditions their way of looking at 
the world, as enunciated in the Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis. [An excellent study 
is given by Pinxton (1976)] Whorf has proved this citing evidences from the 
Hopi language. To him, even thinking is not psychological but cultural 
(Carroll. 1962:57-65). Thus innumerable problems are caused if the edu- 
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cational system is based on a culture, different from that of the learner, if the 
teachers belong to different language and culture, and if the medium of 
instruction is not the mother tongue of the learner. This has always been the 
case with most of the culturally different minority group learners in India. 
This often leads to cultural conflicts, cited as one of the major variables in 
the poor performance of culturally different learners in schools. Realizing 
the importance of culture in education, Salem and Salem (1973) propose the 
following six realities that the school should consider while teaching cul- 
turally different children, which have also great relevance for education 
personnel in India: 

(1) Culture influences every aspect of learning. 

(2) Culture influences ways of establishing rapport. 

(3) Culture influences communication. 

(4) Culture influences what educational variables are going to be effec- 
tive. 

(5) Culture influences value orientation. 

(6) Culture affects teaching methods. 

Inspite of his good intentions the teacher often misunderstands his cul- 
turally different pupils due to his lack of insight into and knowledge of their 
culture. The Negro children, for instance, learn to show respect by not 
looking directly to the eyes of persons with whom they are talking, while 
this is interpreted by White teachers as lack of interest in what is being said. 
This is just one example from many to be found in any multi-ethnic school 
or community. 

Another concept of cultural anthropology, which has great relevance 
for poly-cultural education, is the concept of cultural relativity, a theoreti- 
cal equality among the cultures of the world. No culture is inferior or supe- 
rior; each should be viewed as a complete system having an integrity of its 
own which is appropriate for its own members. 

Sociology 

Systematic study of intergroup relation, especially the dominant-mino- 
rity form, constitutes an important part of sociology. A detailed study of 
the dynamics of majority dominance through categorical and social dis- 
crimination and the minority response to such dominance through stabilized 
accommodation and acculturation, provide relevant facts for multi-cultural 
education. An important part of this is the study of stereotypes, particularly, 
ethnic stereotypes. These are fixed attitudes of one ethnic group towards 
other ethnic groups primarily based on prejudice. Social typing is natural 
and inevitable. It is one of our major means of organizing life. When these 
are based on prejudices and used as mechanism to establish the myth of 
racial and cultural superiority, they turn to be ethnic stereotypes. The curri- 
culum designers, the textbook writers and the teachers have ethnic stereo- 
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types of minority culturally different groups which they share with their own 
culture groups. Ethnic stereotypes arc transmitted across generations as a 
part of the accumulated knowledge of the society. Hardly a person can grow 
up in a society without learning them. The society has ‘supporting mecha- 
nisms’ to maintain and foster these ethnic attitudes. The primary institu- 
tions for the diffusion of these ethnic stereotypes are the family and school. 
The family operates as the major source for the transmission of ethnic 
prejudices as parents communicate their ethnic attitudes to their children. 
The school, when based on the dominant culture, also helps in their trans- 
mission. This causes major educational hurdles for different culture group 
Learners. These ethnic stereotypes are also the causes behind most of the 
communal tensions and riots. Now the question is— If they are so deeply 
entrenched in us causing major obstacles in cross-cultural understanding, 
how to get rid of them? The socio-psychologists suggest that one way of 
getting rid of them is to adapt a critical attitude to them. Most of them have 
no basis on truth and are used as instruments to establish the myth of cul- 
tural superiority. Constant attempt to verify them against truth will reduce 
their credibility -and impact on the person concerned. Take for instance, 
the stereotype of tribals among non-tribals, that their culture is inferior. 
If one verifies this against facts and comes to know more and more about 
the positive aspects of tribal culture and its contribution to mainstream non- 
tribal culture, the stereotype will lose credibility for the person. Adoption of 
a critical attitude to them includes becoming conscious of one’s own ten- 
dency to stereotype. Ethnic stereotypes arc so natural for us that they often 
take us unaware. One has to be always at his guard against this tendency. 
Getting rid of them will help in understanding other cultures better. Thus, 
our curriculum planner, textbook writer and teachers should be exposed 
to the social psychology of stereotyping to get rid of their own stereotyping 
tendency thereby understanding other cultures better. 

Psychology 

The culturally disadvantaged learners are found to have low self-image 
and negative attitude to their language and culture. The system of education 
based on urban middle class dominant culture is often responsible for this. 
The existing textbooks in India, for instance, reflect upper or uppermiddlc- 
class culture and values. The “textbook families” with their customs and 
traditions, big bunglows and well-furnished rooms (obvious from pictorial 
illustrations) create in disadvantaged learners, who do not grow up in families 
and settings described in these textbooks, a negative self-image and negative 
attitude towards his own home and culture (Kundu, 1980). 

But studies in psychology have stressed the importance of personality 
traits such as positive self-image and sociability as major variables in lan- 
guage acquisition and learning. Hyde (1977), for instance, examined the 
relationship between self-esteem and oral production and found a high 
correlation between global self-esteem and ratings of oral production. 
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In order to understand the culturally different learner better and to make 
provision in the existing systems to improve their self-image and attitude to 
their culture, the education personnels should be acquainted with the recent 
developments in psychology, particularly, in humanistic psychology. This 
humanistic movement in psychology is often referred to as the ‘third force’ 
different from two earlier psychological movements: classical Frcudianism 
and Positivisitc Behaviourism. They criticise Positivistic Behaviourism’s 
strees on observable responses and Classical Freudianism’s strees on the 
built-in opposition between the needs of the individual and those of the 
society. They, on the other hand, believe in setting up conditions in which 
the needs of the individual becomes synonymous with those of the society. 
Their important topics of study constitute some of the distinguishing features 
of man such as choice, will, conceptual thought, imagination, introspection, 
creativity etc. This humanistic psychology has generated new concepts of 
learning, teaching and education which are often differently termed ‘affective*, 
‘confluent’, ‘psychological’ and ‘humanistic’, ‘education’. The chief goal of 
such education is the creation of better human beings through self-actualiza- 
tion, emphasizing self-discovery, introspection, self-esteem and self-identity. 
These humanistic approach and techniques have proved to be a cure for 
many of the disabilities of culturally different learner. 

Linguistics 

Some concepts, trends and developments in linguistics and in its bran- 
ches such as Sociolinguistics, Applied Linguistics and Psycholinguistics are 
quite relevant for multi-cultural education. One of them is the concept of 
language relativity, like that of cultural relativity in anthropology, which 
states that no language is inferior or superior. Each is an effective system of 
communication for its own speakers. This concept has been able to dispel 
earlier belief that the languages of cultural minority groups are inferior. 
Linguists have proved with extensive evidences that even the least presti- 
gious language varieties have revealed an impressively complex set of 
structural patterns. The Eskimo language, for instance, has twelve words for 
‘snow’ which describe different varieties of snow, whereas English has only 
three. Similar examples can be cited from tribal languages of India to dis- 
prove the notion that these languages arc inferior to non-tribal dominant 
languages of India. Take for instance, Oriya has only one word for ‘Sal 
leaf’ whereas the Santali language has several different words to distinguish 
its different kinds. Some verbs in Santali change their forms depending on 
the object which is not the case in Oriya (Kundu 1982). This proves that no 
interlanguage comparison is possible to prove that one language is superior 
or inferior to other. 

Developments in Sociolinguistics has disproved the earlier Deficit Theory 
which appears as the concept of verbal deprivation. Labov (1972), for ins- 
tance, working on Negro dialects has established the ‘logic of non-standard 
English’ and has proved that the concept of verbal deprivation has no 
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basis in social reality. Even Bernstein (1970) who posited the Restricted 
Code (relating to the working class) and Elaborated Code (relating to the 
middle class) has modified his earlier theory used as a support by many for 
Deficit Theory, and has become highly critical of compensatory education, 
which was partly generated by his earlier theory. AU these studies are re- 
levant in settling the deficit-difference controversy and in shifting the cause 
of poor performance of ethnic minority learners from their family and 
environment to the school, the system of education and to the society as a 
whole. 

Recent developments in Applied Linguistics , particularly, in the area of 
error analysis, have disproved the earlier concept of mother tongue inter- 
ference in learning subsequent languages. From all the data currently avail- 
able, it appears that mother tongue or the first language is really a help, 
rather than a hindrance (Dulan and Burt. 1978). Linguists agree that it is 
easy and advisable to develop the skills of reading and writing in the mother 
tongue of the learner first which can later be transferred to other languages 
learned subsequently. A learner who already knows how to read in one 
language, for instance, does not have to struggle with the problems of 
reading all over again. Where the languages are closely related, there is 
almost complete transfer of reading ability. Even when the languages are 
entirely unrelated, the essential process involved in decoding graphic sym- 
bols remains the same. The language planners, if exposed to these develop- 
ments in applied linguistics, will be able to get rid of their ethnocentric belief 
that education through tribal or ethnic minority languages for ethnic mino- 
rity learners will be a hindrance rather than a help. 

Another development in the field, which is relevant for multi-cultural 
education, is the change of attitude towards bilinguals. The early writers 
on bilingualism tended to link bilingualism with lowered intelligence. Wcin- 
rcich (1953) presents numerous examples of the fears that were popularly 
entertained regarding the dangers of bilingualism: that it could lead to 
stuttering and left-handedness; that bilinguals are likely to suffer from 
‘conceptual poverty’ etc., etc. Bilingualism was referred to as a ‘disadvantage’, 
‘a handicap’ and ‘a problem’. But in comparing bilinguals with monolinguals, 
early writers failed to control other factors such as socio economic back- 
ground, and educational opportunities. Lambert and Pealc (1962) conducted 
an investigation on the effects of bilingualism in the Canadian setting. 
They expected to find the bilinguals deficient. But to their surprise, French- 
English bilingual children scored significantly higher than carefully matched 
monolinguals on both verbal and non-verbal measures of intelligence. 
Further, the test results suggested that bilinguals had a more diversified 
structure of intelligence and greater flexibility of thought. This finding has 
further been confirmed by numerous, carefully conducted researches around 
the world. (A good account of this is given in Lambert: 1978). It has further 
been proved that early bilingualism increases the facility for acquiring new 
languages later in life (Segalowitz: 1977). Now it is an accepted fact that 
any one who speaks more than one languages and participates in more than 
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one cultures is a privileged individual. He has been liberated from the intel- 
lectual provincialism of a single culture and should be more tolerant of those 
from other cultures. Exposure to these developments will help our planners 
in education, textbook writers and teachers to change their attitudes to 
culture minority groups most of whom are bilingual by situation, and will 
inspire them to be bilinguals themselves, which is going to be a way of life 
all over the world. 

To conclude, these are only bare statement of some concepts, trends and 
developments in some ancillary fields of education which have great rele- 
vance for multi-cultural education, but not in a ‘cut and dried’ form for 
immediate use for teacher education and workshops in cultures. However, 
they can be used by curriculum designers and textbook writers to prepare 
interesting lectures, articles and lessons for use in teaching in a polycul- 
tural context. This multi-ethnic and multi-cultural approach should also form 
a part of our education to provide our children necessary training to become 
worthy citizens of a cultural pluralistic society. 
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Notes from Research 


HAVE ‘QUESTION BANKS’ IMPROVED THE QUALITY OF QUESTION PAPERS? 

Examination which is an inevitable part of the teaching-learning system has been a chal- 
lenging puzzle to the educationists for quite sometime. Like the Rubik cube, the examin- 
tion puzzle has many faces and the solution as elusive. Various innovations like internal 
evaluation, continuous assessment, grading system, using objective type questions, setting 
up question banks etc., have been tried. Yet, an acceptable solution to the examination 
is no-where in sight. 

Many examination reform units have been set up in various institutions to study 
different aspects of examination. In keeping with the significance of the problem, studies 
in the area of examination have been quite substantial. Passi and Sansanwal (1979) classify 
these studies under various areas like achievement tests, diagnostic tests, factors affecting 
achievement, failures etc. Majority of the studies centre around achievements in different 
subjects. There are some studies on the relatonship between internal and external evalua- 
tion. 

One of the major areas of research has been the inter-rater reliability in assessing the 
students performance in the examinations. Studies of Harper (1970), Jhavcri and Patel 
(1968), Mishra (1970), Taylor (1964), Deo (1974) and others pertaining to the inter-exa- 
miner reliability in assessing subjects ranging from history to mathematics has shown the 
high inconsistency prevalent in these ratings. It is commonly believed that assessment in 
technical subjects should be more consistent and reliable. The study of Balu and Chandran 
(1979) has shown that it is not so. 

No definite explanations have been offered for this inconsistency. Perhaps, 
one of the possible causes could be in the inconsistency of the rating of the 
question paper itself, among examiners. If the examiners do not interpret 
the question papers in the same way, naturally, there is bound to be inconsistency in the 
rating of the answer scripts, for after all the question paper is the tool of measurement. 
If the tool itself is defective, the measurement is bound to be faulty. 

It should be noted that whatever be the system of examination, whether it be inter- 
nal evaluation or external evaluation, continuous assessment or end of the year examina- 
tion, grading system or awarding of marks, the crux of the examination is the question 
Paper itself. It is strange that very few studies have been reported on the question paper 
and its nature. 
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In a study of university examination Chauhan (1967) found that of the students 
who fail, a large proportion fails not because of not knowing the subject matter but be- 
cause of various external factors, one of which is defective question papers. In another 
study Malhotra (1972) while studying the effectiveness of question papers of matricula- 
tion examinations, found that the question papers had many defects with respect to diffi- 
culty level, coverage and weightage. Lcle, et al (1963) analysing the question paprs reports 
that only one-fifth of the total questions were good, whereas the rest were poor discrimi- 
nators. Rao (1968) investigating the standard XI examination found that in many cases 
the question papers were not properly balanced as far as the difficulty value of the items 
was concerned. The question papers failed to discriminate pupils of high from low ability. 
Realising the importance of the quality of the question paper as a major component of 
examination reform, the question bank system has been introduced in a number of places 
to improve the traditional examination pattern. The setting up of question banks were 
expected; 

(1) to standardise the terminal examination question papers; 

(2) to eliminate vagueness in questions; 

(3) to avoid ambiguity in questions; 

(4) to evolve identical sets of question papers for different batches of students; 

(5) to enable the teacher to have a clear outline of the subject content to be dealt with; 

and 

(6) to provide an effective testing procedure for the expected learning outcomes. 

There has been a great emphasis on developing objective type of questions to be in- 
corporated in the question banks as validating objective type of questions is comparatively 
straightforward. Question banks cannot be made of only objective type questions, for 
these questions do not lend themselves to the testing of all types of learning outcomes. 
Essay type or long answer questions are also required. These are very difficult to formulate 
precisely. It is also difficult to establish their validity and reliability because of the poor 
inter-rater reliability in grading the long answer questions. 

Some question banks have been developed in a systematic manner. The items, es- 
pecially, the objective type items are banked only after careful validation based on item 
analysis of actual data procured by testing the items. The facility index and discrimination 
index for each item is recorded to facilitate the teacher in selecting the items for inclusion 
in a question paper. 

Unfortunately, all question banks are not developed on scientific principles, especially 
where long answer questions are included. An adhoc set of questions are pooled and placed 
in the so called ‘question bank’. No efforts have been made to validate these items. This 
leads to undesirable outcomes. The students’ interest in studying is reduced to learning 
answers to the questions in the question bank. Some teachers find this a convenient excuse 
for diluting their teaching to the dictation of notes to cover the questions in the question 
bank. Eventually, the examinations remain as unreliable as ever. The blame is put on the 
ineffectiveness of the question bank sy tern itself, without realising that the system has not 
been operated properly. Decisions are made to discard the question bank system. This is 
like throwing the baby along with the bath water. 

Before a decision is taken about discarding with or continuing a system, the system 
needs to be evaluated systematically based on information. This project was undertaken 
to evaluate whether the objective of setting up a question bank, namely, improving the 
quality of the question papers has been achieved. As this project pertains to the evaluation 
of question papers in the engineering subjects, it becomes all the more significant, for it 
is generally expected that question papers in science and engineering subjects arc more 
precise and objective compared to the arts and social science subjects. 

Objectives 

The objectives of this project are : (i) to examine whether the question papers set 
from the ‘question bank’ are superior to the question papers set without the aid of the ques- 
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tion bank, (ii) to examine the inter-rater reliability in assessing the quality of the question 
papers. 

Methodology 

The question papers for evaluation in this project were selected from the examina- 
tions conducted by one of the State Boards of Technical Education. In this state, all the 
question papers set after the introduction of the question bank had to be drawn from the 
questions that were available in the ‘bank’ without making any changes whatsoever in the 
questions. 

The question papers selected were those given to the final year diploma students in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical engineering. The subjects selected were: 


(i) Hydraulics and Hydraulic machinery in Civil Engineering; 

(ii) Heat Power engineering in mechanical engineering; and 

(iii) Electrical machines in electrical engineering. 


The subjects were chosen as no major changes have been made in the syllabus in 
these subjects in the past ten years. 

Five question papers were selected randomly in each subject from the pool of all 
available question papers in that subject in the five years preceding the introduction of 
the question bank system. Another five question papers in each subject were selected ran- 
domly from all the available question papers set after the introduction of the question bank 
system. Thus, in all ten question papers in each subject were selected for evaluation. 

Based on a literature survey and discussion with teachers, eight characteristics de- 
sirable in any question paper were identified and their definitions oprationalised. A good 
question paper when reviewed as a whole is designed in such a way that it has: 


(1) Discrimination Value (D.V.) : 

(2) Difficulty Index (D.I.) : 

(3) Content Coverage (C.C.) : 

(4) Choices Uniform (C.U.) : 

(5) Learning Outcomes (L.O.) : 

(6) Time Uniform (T.U.) : 

(7) Wording Clarity (W.C.) : 

(8) Time Allotted (T.A.) : 


It will be possible to discriminate between a 
high and low ability student. It possesses 
an acceptable discrimination value. 

The questions are neither too difficult nor too 
easy. It possesses the required difficulty index 
(facility value). 

The content coverage of the syllabus is ad- 
equate. 

The difficulty level of choices arc uniform. 
All the questions have the same difficulty 
level. 

It is balanced in measuring all the learning 
outcomes of recall, comprehension, mani- 
pulation, interpretation, application and prob- 
lem solving. 

The time required to answer the choices are 
uniform. All questions require about the same 
time for answering. 

The wordings and drections of the questions 
are clear and unambiguous. 

Time allotted to answer the question paper is 
adequate. 


The question papers selected were evaluated for these eight characteristics on a three 
point rating scale, namely, characteristic fully incorporated, partially incorporated, not 
at all incorporated and they were scored from 3 to 1 , the higher score indicating good 
quality of the question paper. 
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The ten question papers selected were mixed up randomly so that the rater would not 
know which question papers were before the question bank and which question papers 
were from the question bank. 

Data Collection 

Twenty senior teachers who have been teaching these subjects for quite sometime 
were selected and requested to evaluate the question papers in their respective subjects. 
The teachers were provided with the following: 

(1) A set of ten question papers, numbered randomly; 

(2) A proforma for rating; 

(3) Directions for filling the proforma; 

(4) List of characteristics identified and defined; and 

(5) A copy of the syllabus for guidance. 

An example rating was also shown to give some guidance and maintain uniformity 
in rating. 

Ratings were finally obtained from 16 teachers of civil engineering, 12 teachers of 
mechanical engineering and 10 teachers of electrical engineering. 


Results & Discussion 

Comparison of Ratings before and after Question Bank : The frequency distribution of ratings 
given by the teachers for the various characteristics for all the ten question papers rated in 
the three disciplines of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical engineering are shown in Tables 1 , 
2 and 3 respectively. The total score obtained by each question paper is also shown. It is 
noticed that there is a wide variation in the ratings given by the teachers for the various 
characteristics. It is interesting to note that the question papers which get the highest rat- 
ings (C-7, M-10 and E-6) are those that have a relatively more consistent rating also. On 
the other hand, there is not much consistency in the ratings of the question papers getting 
the lowest ratings (C-l, M-4 and E-5). Perhaps, when a desirable characteristic is fully 
incorporated it is clearly recognised than when a characteristic is not so evident. 

Table 4 shows the total and average ratings obtained for the question papers set 
before and after the question bank system in all the three disciplines. It is noticed that in 
the electrical and civil papers, there is no significant difference in the ratings obtained by 
the two sets of question papers. In fact, in the electrical discipline, the question papers set 
after the question bank gets a lower average of 84.6, compared to the 86.8 given to the 
before question bank papers. In the Civil discipline the average score of 90.7 given to the 
after question bank papers is marginal higher than the 88-6 obtained by before question 
bank papers. In the mechanical discipline the average ratings obtained by the after ques- 
tion bank papers of 88, is significantly larger than the 74-4 obtained by before question 
bank papers. Perhaps, in the mechanical discipline, the question papers included in the 
‘question bank’ are relatively superior in quality compared to the earlier question papers. 

It is interesting to note that the average ratings given to the question papers in all 
the three disciplines are close to each other ranging from 84 -6 to 90*7 except the 74*4 
obtained by the before question bank mechanical paper. 

Inter-rater reliability 

To check to what extent these findings could be generalised, the inter-rater reliability 
in the ratings of the question papers were worked out using the Kendall’s coefficient of con- 
cordance, W. The W. value calculated for the three disciplines for before and after ques- 
tion bank questions and for the total set of questions are shown in Table 5. 
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Table 4 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE RATINGS OBTAINED FOR THE QUESTION PAPERS 
SET BEFORE AND AFTER THE QUESTION BANK (QB) SYSTEM FOR ALL 
THE THREE DISCIPLINES 


Discipline 

Before QB 


After QB 

Total 

AVE 

Total 

AVE 

CIVIL 

N = 16 

1418 

88-6 

1453 

90*7 

MECHANICAL 

N =» 12 

893 

74-4 

1056 

• 88-0 

ELECTRICAL 

N = 10 

868 

86-8 

846 

84-6 


Table 5 




THE KENDALL’S CO-EFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE (W) FOR THE INTER- 
RATER RELIABILITY IN RATING THE QUESTION PAPERS SET BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE QUESTION BANK IN ALL THE THREE DISCIPLINES 

Discipline 



W 


Before QB 

After QB 

Total 

set 

CIVIL 

N — 16 

0 095 


0154* 

0-122* 

MECHANICAL 

N - 12 

0155 


007 

0102 

ELECTRICAL 

N — 10 

0-237* 


0-111 

0-216* 


Note : * Significant at -05 level. 


Tt is noticed that there are only four values which arc significant at the 5% level. 
The civil engineering question papers not only get higher ratings for their quality, but there 
seems to be greater inter-rater reliability too. While there is no inter-rater reliability with 
respect to the question papers set before the question bank, there is a significant inter- 
rater reliability in the question papers set after the question bank. On the other hand, in 
the electrical question paper there is greater inter-rater reliability in the question papers 
set before the question bank and it is also noticed that the question papers set before the 
question bank has a marginally higher rating. In the mechanical question paper there is no 
inter-rater reliability at all. 

The next step in the analysis was to find out whether there was any particular charac- 
teristics in which atleast majority of the raters agreed. Table 6 shows the ratings given by 
the percentage of teachers for each characteristic for the question paper set befoe and 
after the question bank. There is not much difference in the ratings given by these two sets 
of question papers. (See Table 6). 



RATINGS GIVEN BY PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS FOR EACH CHARACTERISTIC FOR THE QUESTION PAPERS SET 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE QUESTION BANK AND FOR THE TOTAL SET OF QUESTION PAPERS 
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Note : 1. Characteristic not at all incorporated. 

2. Characteristic partially incorporated. 

3. Characteristic fully incorporated. 
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The wide spread in the percentage of teachers giving different ratings for the various 
characteristics, again demonstrates the high inconsistency in the ratings of the quality 
of the question papers. The only characteristic which seems to get a relatively consistent 
rating as indicated by the comparatively large percentage of raters (over 60% in all the 
three disciplines) giving a high rating is for the characteristic (W.C.) ‘wording clarity*. Per- 
haps, raters find this characteristic evident and most objectively ratable. The only other 
characteristic getting a high rating by over 60 % of the teachers is the adequacy of time 
allotted (T.A.) in the Civil Engineering discipline. There are only few other characteristics 
for which more than 50 % of the teachers have given the same rating. The characteristics 
discrimination value (D.V.), difficulty index (D.I.) and adequacy of time allotted (T.A.) 
in the civil discipline have been rated by more than 50 % of teachers as fully incorporated 
in the question paper. The spread of ratings given to the characteristics content coverage 
(C.C.) and choices uniformity (C.U.) is very wide as there is not a signle instance where at- 
least 50% of the teachers agree. In general, it is noticed that there is not much agreement 
in the ratings given to the various characteristics and that the rating indicates only the 
mediocre quality of the question papers. 

It is very difficult to draw any definite conclusions based on these inconsistent find- 
ings. The weak inter-rater reliability in rating the quality of the question papers, indicates 
the subjective nature of interpreting the question papers even by experienced teachers. 
The limitation of this study is that no attempt was made to establish the reliability of the 
ratings given by the teachers. Thus, it is nut possible to say whether the inconsistency is 
due to examiner variability or due to the nature of the question papers themselves. Further 
study is required on this aspect. 

Implications of the Study 

This study raises some very basic questions. The ultimate aim of any examination 
is to evaluate the performance of the examinee objectively and reliably. The question paper 
is only a tool for this purpose. If the tool itself is not dependable, measurements based on 
the tool has no value. Improving the quality of the question papers themselves is the basic 
requirement. 

The concept of the question bank is meant for this purpose. Unless the ‘question 
banks* are properly constituted and utilised they will not serve the purpose for which they 
were established. It would be unscientific to discard the question bank system itself be- 
cause it has not served the purpose. It should be understood that the system has not worked 
because it has not been constituted and operated properly. 

Depending solely on objective type questions in the question bank will not be very 
helpful. Objective type questions will be useful only where competitive examination for 
selection purposes are held. In these situations the phenomenon of copying is not there. 
Whereas in promotion situations like school examinations, objective type of questions have 
fallen into disrepute because of tiu unfair means adopted by students. 

It is difficult to formulate questions whether they be objective type or the long ans- 
wer type. Both types of questions are necessary for different purposes. Questions should 
be judiciously selected to meet the purpose. 

As pointed out earlier it is easier to validate objective type questions. Validating 
long answer questions are very difficult. Question paper setters need to be trained to look 
for the desirable characteristics in a question paper. It was noticed that there was a greater 
intcr-rater reliability in those question papers which were rated as having the desirable 
characteristics fully incorporated. This indicates that improving the quality of the question 
papers should lead to greater inter-rater reliability. 

Another aspect that could facilitate greater inter-rater reliability and improve vali- 
dity would be to structure the question papers more precisely, so that there is no ambiguity 
in the interpretation of the question papers. 

Ways and means have to be found to improve the quality of the questions/whether 
they be the objective type or long answer type, before they arc incorporated into the ques- 
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tion bank, so that the system can operate effectively. Further, research is required in this 
very important area of examination reform. 
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A METHOD OF EQUATING MARKS FROM DIFFERENT BOARDS 

The selection of students passing out from different Boards and seeking admission to 
various courses of study is becoming an increasingly serious problem and needs more 
attention than has been given to it so far. This problem affects the students going for 
higher education or for professional courses, since getting admitted to courses in colleges 
in their home states is difficult due to increasing competition. It is being noticed that 
students passing Intermediate/ Higher Secondary Examinations of Boards seek admissions 
in the Universities/Institutes and Colleges located outside. There are different prodccures 
adopted for admission to Colleges and Institutes but they are invariably made on the 
basis of raw marks and the aggregate. As a criterion some would take the marks obtained 
in a single papar, some would take the total of the marks obtained in different papers of a 
single subject, and some would take the total of the marks obtained in various subjects 
in an examination. It is quite obvious that due to differences in syllabi and courses of the 
Boards and methods of evaluation, the raw marks are not comparable though the stu- 
dents seeking admissions may have the same percentage of marks. Further, some Boards 
way be lenient in their marking as against other Boards which arc a bit strict with the 
result that students with higher abilities fail to get admission while the students with lower 
abilities, on account of a shade of difference in the percentage of marks, are successful in 
getting admissions. 
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A large body of teachers and educational administrators is not yet fully conscious 
of the subjectivity, unreliability and lack of validity of the examinations as conducted to- 
day. Talking of unreliability, we must clearly understand that the marks given by an exa- 
miner is something like a ‘raw mark’ and it is certainly different from his true mark. Such 
a raw mark is subject to an error which for some typical papers set at Boards /Universities 
is greater than 5 per cent. It means that when an examiner assigns a mark of 50', the true 
mark may be either above 55 or below 45 in fifty per cent of the cases. 

It is more or less known to every body that a large number of Univcrsities/Institutes 
admit students on the basis of raw marks and total aggregate obtained by the students 
in their previous examinations. There are a few univer^ities/institutes which hold entrance 
examination tests for their different courses. But they too have been using the raw scores 
obtained by the students. While preparing the merit list for admission Univcrsily/Institutcs 
should use examination results only for the purpose for which they are intended. Since 
they are more or less considered achievement tests, they should not be considered as selec- 
tion/admission tests. The marks obtained in the achievement tests which are designed to 
measure present level of knowledge, skills and competence etc. should net be the sole 
consideration while preparing merit lists for admitting the students to various courses. 
Moreover, test scores, like all types of measurements, physical as well as psychological, 
arc not perfectly precise and should not be treated as such. Test scores therefore, should 
not be used as the sole determining factor for the admission of an applicant to an insti- 
tution. It should be considered as one aspect of the description of an individual in this 
process. It is therefore necessary, even for those Univcrsities/Institutes which are holding 
entrance examinations to view admission test scores as approximate and not exact indica- 
tors. This is a serious problem for institutes and colleges and from time to time they have 
been trying to solve this by certain ad hoc criterion. An attempt is being made in this paper 
to provide a scientific basis for comparing raw scores from different Board.*. Most of the 
proposals are to convert the raw scores of individual students into group independenent 
scores. 

Why is a Common Scale Necessary? 

The raw scores from each test yield numbers that have no necessary comparability 
with numbers from another test. Many times we not only ward comparable values from 
different tests but also values that have some standard meaning. If the same group of 
students has taken several tests, wo often wish to compare a given student's performance 
on Tests A, B aiui C. For instance, the students who appear for the M.B.B.S. entrance 
examinations arc usually given three different test papers namely physics, chemistry and 
Biology. Raw scores obtained in these tests are not satisfactory for achieving this compa- 
rison. How docs a student’s score of 64 in physics, 72 in chemistry compare with 58 in 
Biology? Before wc can make thic comparison, we need to know what the average per- 
formance of the group is and how widely spread out the scores are for each test. Only then 
we can say how 64 ranks among the physics scores, how 72 ranks among the Chemistry 
scrorcs and how 58 ranks among the Biology scores. Then we can compare ranks. No 
informed person would think of using raw scores as a basis of making direct comparisons 
among an individual's positions. Conversion of raw scores to values on some other common 
scale is very much essential. A similar concept is to be understood in terms of marks 
obtained in one Board and the difficulty met with in comparing these marks with the 
marks obtained in the same subject in another Board. 

Procedures for Scaling the Raw Marks 

Before some methods of scaling the marks are suggested, it will be interesting to 
mention a method which is being used in a particular institute for scaling the marks. 
Here the normalised aggregate percentage of each candidate is calculated with reference 
to the highest marks awarded in his Board/University in that examination and the merit 
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list is prepared in the descending order of the normalised aggregate percentage. The 
assumption in this case is that the first rank student of one Board/Univesity is academically 
equivalent to the first rank student of another Board/University. That is to say that the 
normalised aggregate percentage of the top student from each Board/University is 100. 
This way the aggregate percentage of all candidates from different Boards/Universities 
are brought to the same base. For instance the normalised aggregate percentage of a stu- 
dent with 70% aggregate in the Inter Science examination from U.P. Board in 1979 where 

70 

the aggregate percentage of the top student is 90*67% = — x 100? Similarly the 

90*67 

normalised aggregate percentage of candidates from different Boards can be calculated and 
compared while preparing the merit list for admissions. 

The assumption made in the above mentioned method that the first rank student of 
one Board/University is academically equaivalcnt to the first rank student of another 
Board/ University is basically unfair. Referring to the example 70/90-67x100 normalised 
aggregate percentage of a student with raw mark 70. The standard error at 70 marks is 
different from standard error at 90*67 marks. Moreover, if many examiners are involved 
(and this is the usual case) standard error of one examiner is different from the standard 
error of another and so on. The values given in the above illustration normalise two error 
scores and therefore arc not dependable. This means that the error in mark 70 and in 
mark 90*67 arc one and the same and that this normalisation is fair. This is not true. 

Suggested Methods 

To deal with this problem some better methods arc given below: 

Percentile Ranking : A student’s percentile rank describes his relative standing within a 
specified group. A percentile is any one of the ninety-nine points dividing a frequency 
distribution into one hundred groups of equal si/e. The scores which serve to identify 
a person’s status within a specified group, may be expressed in a variety of forms. One 
convenient way of indicating the level of an individual's performance is to quote his pei- 
centilc rank. This tells us what percentage of the group performed at a lower level. Thus 
if we compare a person’s mark with those obtained by the group as a whole and find that, 
when there marks are arranged in rank order he is exactly half way down the list, he would 
be said to be at the 50th percentile. In other words 50% of the group were below him in 
the list. If he fared better than 80% of the group he would have a percentile rank of 80, 
and so on. 

It is clear that this is a much more meaningful representation of an individual’s per- 
formance than his total mark or percentage mark in an examination. An illustrative exam- 
ple for calculating the percentile ranks is given in Table 1. 

The percentile rank is finally calculated with the help of the following formula 
cfm 

P.R. x 100 

n 

where cfm -= Cumulative frequency of mid point 

n — Total number of students 
This can be done for: 

(a) aggregate marks i.e. sum of marks in all subjects 

(b) weighted aggregate 

(c) individual subject 

Thus when we use percentile ranks we can state how many people scored more or 
less than a particular individual which makes our statement more significant than the 
quotation of a total mark or percentage alone. 

Z-Scorcs & T-Scores Method : This is a very simple and scientific method which may 
also be used while dealing with the problem in question. To determine the extent to which 
one individual’s performance is better or worse than other’s, we need to translate our 
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Table 1 

PERCENTILE RANK CALCULATION 


Marks (X) 

Frequency 

(f) 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

(<■/) 

Cumulative 
Frequency of 
midpoint 
(cfm) 

Cumulative 
percentage of 
mid point 
{CP) 

Percentile 

rank 

(Atf.) 

18 

4 

76 

740 

97*3 

97 

17 

4 

72 

700 

92*1 

92 

16 

5 

68 

65*5 

85*5 

86 

15 

12 

63 

57-0 

75-0 

75 

14 

7 

51 

47-5 

62*5 

63 

13 

10 

44 

39 0 

51-3 

51 

12 

8 

34 

300 

39-4 

39 

11 

11 

26 

20-5 

26-9 

27 

10 

5 

15 

12-5 

16-4 

16 

9 

6 

10 

7-0 

9-2 

9 

8 

2 

4 

30 

3*9 

4 

7 

1 

2 

1-5 

1*9 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0-5 

0-6 

1 


original raw marks to a scale which has more or less equal units. Thus the conversion of 
raw marks into Z-scorcs or T-scorcs will give us a solution for this problem. The Z-scores 
or T-scorcs provide us with more nearly comparable values than do raw-scores. The raw 
scores from each test yield numbers that have no necessary comparability with numbers 
from another test. Many time it is necessary to have some standard meaning, and this is 
possible if we convert the raw scores into Z-scores or T-scorcs. 

How to Calculate Z-scores & T-scores : Let (in every subject) the mean and standard 
deviation be known first. These then can be converted into Z-scores’ (with Mean 0 and 
S.D. -- 1) or ‘T-scores’ (with Mean 50 and S.D. 10). The merit list for the admissions 
can be based according to the calculated values of Z-scorcs and T-scorcs. 

This again can be done for 

(a) aggregate marks i.e. sum of marks in all subjects 

(b) Weighted aggregate 

(c) individual subjects. 

An illustrative example to find out the Z-scores and T-scores is given here to make it 
very clear. Suppose there are two subjects namely mathematics and English with the fol- 
lowing data available about the test results. 

Maths : Mean — 42, S.D. — 12 

English ; Mean = 34, S.D. — 8 

Let students A, B and C obtain raw marks of 66, 54 and 30 in Mathematics and 
50, 42 and 26 in English. Now their Z-scores will be: 

raw score — Mean 

(Z = — ~) 

S.D. 
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Student 



Maths 


English 


A 


raw mark = 66 

A 

raw mark 

50 

Z A = 

66-42 


200 

7 

50—34 

- 200 

12 



8 

B 

raw mark 

= 

54- 

B 

raw mark 

42 

7- — 

54-42 


100 

7 

42—34 

= 1 00 


12 



8 

c 

raw mark 

= 

30 

c 

raw mark 

26 

7_ — 

30-42 


—1*00 

7 

26-34 

- —100 

L C — 

12 



8 


Z-Scores thus provide a rational basis for comparison between different Boards marks. 
Similarly their T-Scorcs can also be calculated 

raw score— Mean 

(T-Scores * — x 10 -1- 50) 

S.D. 


Student Maths English 


A : 

raw mark 

- 66 


66-42 


T - 

x 10 -f 50 

- 70 


12 


B : 

raw mark 

- 54 


54—42 


T = 

— x 10 + 50 

- 60 


12 


C : 

raw mark 

= 30 


30—42 


T = 

X 10 + 50 

« 40 


12 



A : raw mark 

li 

© 

50—34 

T x 10 + 50 

S 

- 70 

B : raw mark 

- 42 

42—34 

T - — x 10 + 50 

8 

- 60 

C : raw mark 

- 26 

30—42 

T — X 10 + 50 

= 40 


8 


As illustrated above the Z-scores or the T-scorcs for all the subjects in the Board 
examinations can be separately calculated and the same can be further used while pre- 
paring the merit list for the admissions to degree and other professional courses. This 
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method is more appropriate when different sets of marks are to be added or to be com- 
pared to a common standard where such standard is lacking. More precisely it can be 
used when 

(a) a student’s mark in one subject is added to his marks in other subjects to arrive 
at an aggregate. 

(b) the answer-sheets of students are marked by different examiners. 

(c) marks derived from internal assessment are combined with marks on Uni- 
versity/Board examinations. 

Apart from the above methods there is one more method to find the solution to the prob- 
lem. The method is more or less similar to the second method with a slight difference i.e. 
instead of calculating the Z-scorc and T-score values for a year, it is more appropriate 
to calculate them for the preceding three years to get more reliable and valid results. 

It is of course true that we arc extremely limited in making direct comparisons in 
terms of raw scores (obtained by the students in the various subjects in the various Boards) 
for the reason that raw scores arc subject to different errors. We need a common scale 
before such comparisons can be made. A student who earns 90 marks in one Board may 
or may not be academically equal to a student of another Board with the same marks (90). 

There may be a lot of variations because of their different methods of evaluation, 
classification and processing of results. This anomaly can be rectified if we convert the raw 
scores into the Z-scores. Though the Z-scores can be calculated for the marks of a single 
year, it is preferable to calculate them for the preceding three years to get more reliable 
and valid scale, an illustration of which is given below : 

Suppose there are two Boards namely X and Y— with various subjects like S 1# S 2 , 

S 3 S n . Let us take subject Sj of both the Boards and work out the mean 

value and standard deviation for the preceding three years. With the help of the mean 
value and standard deviation find out the Z-scorcs for the individual raw scores and fin- 
ally calculate the average Z-scorcs values. A comparison between the marks of the two 
Boards then finally can be made on the basis of the Z-scorcs. This can be done either for 
aggregate marks (i.e. sum of marks in all subjects) or for individual subjects. Table 1 gives 
a clear picture for the same. 

Table I 
BOARD X 


Let subjects be Sj, S 2 , S 3 S n 

Let us lake Sj 



1980 


1979 


1978 

Average 

raw Z— 

scores scores 

Suppose 

raw 

scores 

x =46 
Atf- 8 
Z- 

scores 

Suppose *=52 

9 

raw Z— 

scores scores 

Suppose *=48 
sc!-' 8 

raw Z— 

scores scores 

90 - 

+ 5-500 

90 - 

+ 4-222 

90 - 

+ 5-250 

90 « 

+4-990 

80 = 

+ 4-250 

80 - 

4 ’ 3-111 

80 = 

+ 4-000 

80 ~ 

+3-786 

70 = 

+ 3-000 

70 - 

+ 2-000 

70 « 

+ 2-750 

70 

+2-583 

60 = 

+ 1-750 

60 - 

-I- 0-900 

60 = 

- 1 - 1-500 

60 = 

+ 1*383 

50 - 

+ 0-500 

50 - 

— 0-222 

50 

f 0-250 

50 - 

-| 0-176 

40 

— 0-750 

40 - 

— 1-333 

40 = 

— 1-000 

40 « 

— 1-026 

30 - 

— 2 000 

30 = 

— 2-444 

30 = 

— 2-250 

30 - = 

1 

U« 

O 


- 3-25 

20 = 

— 3-555 

20 - 

— 3-500 

20 = 

—3-433 
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BOARD X 


Let subjects be Sj, S 2 , S 3 S n 

Let us take 



1980 


1979 


1978 

Average 

Suppose 

J = 56 

Suppose 

II 

C/I 

oo 

Suppose 

*-60 




sd = 9 


sd^ 8 


sd =10 



raw 

Z— 

raw 

z— 

raw 

z— 

raw 

Z— 

scores 

scores 

scores 

scores 

scores 

scores 

scores 

scores 

90 - 

4- 3-777 

90 = 

-I- 4-000 

90 - 

-i- 3-000 

90 =-■ 

+3-592 

80 = 

-1- 2-666 

80 - 

+ 2-750 

80 = 

4- 2-000 

80 ---= 

4-2-470 

70 - 

1- 1-555 

70 - 

+ 1-500 

70 -• 

-!- 1-000 

70 r- 

drl-351 

60 - 

+ 0-444 

60 

-1- 0-250 

60 -- 

4- 0 000 

60 - 

4-0-231 

50 - 

— 0-666 

50 

— 1000 

50 = 

— 1-000 

50 = 

-4) -888 

40 

— 1-777 

40 - 

— 2-250 

40 

— 2-000 

40 - 

—2-009 

30 

— 2-888 

30 - 

— 3-500 

30 - 

— 3-000 

30 -= 

—3-129 

20 

- - 4 000 

20 - 

— 4-750 

20 = 

— 4-000 

20 = 

—4-250 


It is clear from Tabic 1 that there is a student in Board X who secured 90 marks and 
there is a student in Board Y who has also secured 90 marks. If we look at their Z-score 
values, the assumption that first rank student of one Board is equivalent to the first rank 
student of another Board, gets disapproved with the results shown in table No. 1, since the 
Z-scorc value for the same raw scores in Board X is 4 4-990 and in Board Y is ! 3-5 Q 2. 
The existing difference between the Z-scores of Board X and Y leads us to conclude that 
Board X is strict in comparison to Board Y, since the average Z-score value for a raw 
ocore of 90 (i.e. 1-3*592) in Board Y is approximately equal to the Z-score value for a raw 
score of 80 (i.e. 4-3-786) in Board X. It means that a raw score of 80 in Board X is ap- 
proximately. equal to a raw' score of 90 in Board Y. Also the average Z-score value for a 
raw mark of 70 (i.e. -i-2-583) in Board X seems to be approximately equal to a raw mark 
of 80 (i.e. 4 - 2-470) in Board Y. It therefore confirms that Board X is strict and Board Y 
is lenient. 

Similarly the raw marks of the different Boards can be compared on the basis of the 
Z-scorcs and the same can be used while preparing the merit list for the admission to degree 
and other professional courses. 

V. Natarajan and 
Ved Prakash 

AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH OF MEASURING STUDENTS’ PERFORMANCE 
FOR DIFFERENT RECRUITMENTS 

At present, percentage of marks obtained in the qualifying examinations is the only index 
in vogue for assessing students performance. This index is used for selecting students scpc- 
ralcly from each category of population as notified by the Government. But so far this 
categorisation is also based on the caste alone whereas the inequalities present in the socio- 
economic factors within each category is not taken into account. Perhaps, this is the rea- 
son that no selection procedure so far could claim to have possessed popularity among 
all sections of the population. The recent outburst, in the form of agitation accompanied 
by violence in one part of the country is an indication of this obscure truth. As the flow of 
student to different courses (both professional and non-professional) grows with growing 
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momentum year after year, the task of selecting students from a cross section of population 
is becoming more and more difficult. Particularly, in professional courses where the ratio 
of seats to the number of deserving students becomes extremely small, the rigorous selec- 
tion procedure has to invite more dissatisfaction and grievances from the public. The 
present mode of selection on the basis of marks obtained in examinations already passed, 
also cannot be termed rational and scientific. Since the marks may differ largely because 
of the non-uniformity of institutions where they study, families where they live and loca- 
lities where they move. Therefore before assessing a student’s ability on the basis of marks 
obtained the effects possibly made by the these factors has to be properly weighted. 

Effect of Institution, Families and Surroundings 

Educational institutions in our country vary very much. The inequality of the insti- 
tutions is so prevalent in so many important ways that most of the parents become scep- 
tical of their childrens* future. Without ambiguity, parents will appreciate an institute 
which is rich in diverse areas selected for the development of students’ career. In this 
respect they even prefer changing of their places of residence to a place where such facili- 
ties are available. Variations from school to school lie in the matter of policies and re- 
sources like average teachers experience, salary degiccs and virbal ability, size of the class, 
student-teacher ratio, number of books available in school library etc. Obviously the 
variation in these factors has a profound effect on the performance of the students. 

Similarly, the family and locality together with the school measures also play a 
dominant role in shaping the achievements of the students. 

Present Study 

The objective of the present study is to develope an index for measuring students’ 
ability on the basis of their performances in all cognitive areas with due consideration to 
the variations present among the institutes, families and localities of different students. 
The idea first came into light in the course of screening the applications for admission 
into first year degree course in the Assam Agricultural University. In the process of scree- 
ning it was observed that bulk of the students possessing high percentage of marks belong 
to urban and semi-urban areas and they studied in the institutes which are capable of pro- 
viding the minimum required facilities and their parents also possess certain education 
level. On the other hand students from rural and remote areas comparatively possess lower 
percentage of marks and the institutions where they studied, the families and localities 
where they stay can hardly offer the facilities comparable to those enjoyed by their coun- 
terparts in the urban and semi-urban areas. In such situations, considering only the per- 
centage of marks as index of their ability for certain purpose, it was observed that the 
probability that a student from those backward areas will be picked up is very low. And 
this could never be improved if we fail to appreciate that for eliminating the effects due 
to the heterogeneity factors influencing the students learning, certain type of adjust- 
ment has to be made in the marks obtained by the students. Otherwise poverty, being the 
root cause of their failure, will engender frustration, fear and anger among them and most 
reasonably they will consider it a systematic deprivation by an urban biased policy. Reali- 
sing this some people advocate the need of reservation for this section of population in the 
line of reservation for schedule castes and scheduled tribes. But reservation, as it stands 
now is becoming a matter of dispute among the different sections and definitely will find 
no favour from the people in general. Hence a new device to tackle this burning problems 
has to be evolved and implemented for general satisfaction. The present study is also an 
attempt in that direction. In the next section, the procedure of constructing a new assess- 
ment index will be discussed. 

Assesment Index 

Method of Construction : Let Mi be the marks obtained by a student in the i-th examina- 
tion (i=l, 2,...) and Ai be the adjustment factor attributed to Mi. Ai will depend on the 
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joint variation of Xi (i=l, 2,...) which measure the factors like institution, family, locality 

etc. 

Let Ci (i=l, 2,...) be the measurement of achievement in the i-th extracurricular 
activity then, the score S scored by a student depending on this performance in academic 
and extracurricular activities can be defined as a function of Mi, Ai and Ci; i.c. 

S=f (Mi,Ai,Ci) 

Where the form of the function (f), is not known. But it may be conjectured that any change 
ds in S will be linearly related to the changes dMi,dAi and dCi in Mi,Ai and Ci respectively. 
Following the relation given above, it may be decided that the total academic score 

n 

obtained by a student is — E (Mi -Jr Ai) where n is the number of examinations the student 
i-1 1 k 

has come through. Now <5=-- — E Ci is the mean of measures in the extracuricular 
k i-i 

activities. If Ci be expressed in the percentage form such that Q^Ci^l, where 0 indi- 
cates complete failure in the field and 1 indicate 100 per cent success, then obviously 
0 < C ^ 1 also. 

The level of achievement on the academic sides and the level of achievement in the 
extra curricular activities are interdependent,. This means if a student desires to maintain 
a high level of achievement in extra curricular activities e.g. sports, he is to spare more of 
his time, energy, talent etc. As a result his level of achievement on the academic side is 
most likely to be lowered. Only in exceptional cases it may happen otherwise. Therefore, 
the level of achievement in the extra curricular activities can be approximately equated to 
the amount of loss in the academic sides. Again this loss can be expressed as a certain 
portion (p) of the academic score which the student has actually obtained. Hence the por- 
tion (p) will depend on C and can be proposed in the following way (i) If C is so small that 

n 

c 2 is negligible then the amount is given by c S (Mi J-Ai) and then the total score given 

l 

n n 

to a student is E (Mi + Ai) + C X E (Mi-fAi) (ii) If C is such that C 3 is negligible then 

1 n 1 „ 

the amount is given by (C~J C 2 /2!) E (Mi+Ai) and the total score is E (Mi + Ai) + 

I 

n 

(C+C 2 /2!) E (Mi+Ai). Similarly we can proceed to extend the process depending on the 

1 

value of C and a general expression for the total score (S) given to a student depending on 
his academic and extracuricular achievement can be written as 

S’ = S (Mi+Ai)+(C+C 2 /2!+C 3 /3! )E (Mi+Ai) 

1 n 1 

- (l+C+C 2 /2!+c 3 /3! + ) S (Mi+Ai). 

n C 1 

S (Mi+Ai) c (11.1) 

l 

Another factor the effect of which should not be ignored in calculating score, is the time 
taken by a student for completing the required academic stage. Because, other things being 
equal, the score of a student taking more than the prescribed time could not be equal to 
the score obtained by a student who could do so in the prescribed time. Therefore, the 
academic score E (Mi+ Ai)eC would have to be weighted by the time-lag (T) of com- 
et 

pletion. The weighing factor T is defined as T— (1 ■) where Pt is the total time prescribed 

pt 

and et is the extra time taken for completing the course. Hence, the score (S) which can be 
used as an index for assessing a student ability depending on his achievement in academic 
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and other cognitive areas is given by S=T S (Mi+Ai) e 

l 

Determination of the Adjusting Factor Ai : As discussed earlier the adjusting factor Ai 
will depend on the measure Xi which is an indicator of degree of suitability of the factors 
like institutions, families, localities, etc. for the learning process. Therefore, it can be as- 
sumed that the value of Ai would vary indirectly to Xj (j-= 1.2. .), since the marks obtained 
by a student has to be adjusted upward if the institution, family and locality are less suitable 
for the learning process. 

1 

Hence, Ai oc — (j^-1,2 ) 

1 Xj 1 1 

i.e. Ai oc — , Ai oc — , Ai oc — , and so on. 

x, x 2 x 3 

combining all it can be derived that 



Where Ki is unknown constant. For convenience of calculation it is assumed that Ki=K, 
the number of factors associated for determining Ai. 

Measurement of Xi's and CVs : For the sake of simplicity in calculation and handling, 
only three factors Viz, institution, family, and locality which have a profound impact on 
learning process would be considered here. The ways the variations come from these fac- 
tors have been discussed earlier. The measures Xi (i^ 1,2,3) can be expressed in the form 
of percentage and the procedure for measuring them is as follows. 

The impact of the variations present in all the input factors of an institutes is re- 
flected to a great extent in the percentage of succesful students of that institute in different 
years. For calculating Ai, X^ can be approximately measured in terms of the average 
percent of students passed from that institute in the i — th examination of recognition in 
the year in which the index is sought. To avoid any controversy, the responsibility of cal- 
culating this value should be entrusted to the authorities that conducts the examination 
and this should be shown in the markshect against the institute of each student each year. 

The family measure X2 is to be made in view of the family background factors which 
are discussed earlier. As it is not feasible to evaluate the merits and demerits of all the 
factors, only two factors viz parents' income and occupation which in fact directly influence 
the over all condition of the family will be considered. Therefore the measurement X 2 
can be made interms of the percent of facilities parents arc capable of providing to their 
children, by categorising parents according to their occupation and income in the follow- 
ing way. 


Occupation 

Income ( Rs .) 

Value of X 2 

Busincss/cultivation/Scrvicc 

less than 300 

•10 

Cultivation Scrvicc/Busincss 

above 300 to 500 

•15 

Cultivation 

above 500 to 700 

■20 

Service/Busincss 

above 500 to 700 

■25 

Cultivation 

above 700 to 900 

•30 

Service/Business 

above 700 to 900 

•35 

Cultivation 

" 900 to 1,100 

•40 

Service/Business 

” 900 to 1,100 

•45 

Cultivation 

” 1,100 to 1,300 

•50 

Scrvicc/Business 

” 1,100 to 1,300 

•55 

Cultivation/Business/Scrvicc 

” 1,300 to 1,500 

■60 

* 

” 1,500 to 1,800 

•65 

»* 

” 1,800 to 2,100 

•70 

»» 

” 2,100 to 2,500 

•75 

»> 

” 2,500 to 3,000 

•80 
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Cultivation/Business/Service ' 3,000 to 3,500 -85 

3,500 to 4,000 - 95 

4,000 1-00 

Information on parents occupation and income can be obtained by making queries 
to each student. The queries should be property designed and includes points regarding 
(l) parents’ occupation (2) If in the service the total period of service (3) name of the em- 
ployer (4) position enjoyed in the office (5) total pay with all allowances (6) cultivable 
land owned (7) size of the family (8) nature of business if, occupation is business (9) loca- 
tion of the business (10) amount of monthly transaction (11) crops grown in the owned 
land etc. Extra care should be taken to see that the declaration made against each of the 
above points are correct to the maximum extent. 

To distinguish the localities of different students the measure X3 can be made in terms 
of the percent of I iterate persons of the corresponding localities. Locality should be 
measured in terms of the minimum possible area demarkated for administrative purposes 
i.e. Gaon panchyat, municipality board etc. Thus X3 is the per cent of literate persons of 
the locality which the student belongs to. The reason for considering literacy to measure 
X3 is evidently from the fact that level of progress and availability of facilities of any loca- 
lity is directly related to the level of literacy. If it is not possible to collect information 
from such smaller units then information on the district level for both urban and rural 
separately would perhaps work fairly well. 


Determination of Ci : As defined earlier, Ci is the measure of the level of achievement 
of a student in the i — -th congnitivc area other than the accadmine one. For operational 
convcricnccs, these areas can be divided into three sub areas as follows : (1) all sports and 
games, (2) literary activities e.g. writting casay, poetry, short story, novel, drama etc.; 
and (3) Artistic pursuits e.g. music, dance, acting, painting etc. The scheme for giving 
values to Ci depending on the level of achievement in i th area is proposed as follows: 


Level of achievement own 
represented the institution of study 
represented the district 
represented the state 
represented a zone 
(more than one state) 
represented the nation 


Value of Ci 
•25 
•50 
•75 
•80 

1-00 


Following examples have been cited as illustrations of the above procedure. 

Example /. A student has secured 55% marks in the High School Leaving Certi- 
ficate examination, lie belongs to a rural area which has a literacy value '25 His parents 
monthly income is Rs. 500 and occupation is cultivation. From the records of the pre- 
vious five years it is found that an average of 25 % students came out successful from the 
institute where he studied. He has no records of eminence in any of extra-curricular acti- 
vity. Calculate the index of ability of the student. 

For this student T — I 
Ml - 55 

X! - *25 

X 2 - -25 

X 3 - *25 

Cj — 0 (i— 1,2,3) 

5=0 

( 3x106 .1/3 100 

j x3 1/3 =4x1.442- 4-768=4-77 

25x25x25/ 25 
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Hence S - (55+4-77)e° 

= 59-77 

Example II. For a student, the following values are recorded 
Ml = 60%, where Xj — -10, x 2 =.35, X 3 = 30 
M2 — 65%, where xj=. 30, x 2 *35, x 3 = .35 
Cj — *25, c 2 -0, c 3 =0 

Besides the students have taken 2 years more for completing the two courses. 
•25+0+0 

C — — -083 (approx) 

3 

2 

T =(1 =-8 

10 

1-44X100 

A| — 

(10500)1 ^ 

= 1-44x4-57 
=6-58 

100 

A2 — 1 -44x ■ 

(36750) 1 * / 3 

= 1-44x3-01 --4*332 

•083 

S =-8(60+ 65 + 6-58 + 4-33)e 

= -8x135-91x1-08 = 117-43 
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PRIVATE COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

What is the burden of household in obtaining higher education? This aspect could be 
known through a systematic study of private cost. But in India, private costs have hardly 
been studied. Private costs arc of two types. Direct (recorded) private costs viz costs of 
books, stationery, transport, additional expenses of outsiding living in hostel or private 
room in addition to fcc-paymcnts to institutions are of the first type costs. Opportunity 
costs of student’s time or foregone earnings (notional) are second type of costs. In the 
present paper, we propose to examine the direct private costs of the first type. These pri- 
vate costs arc determined and analysed on the basis of a field study of the Panjab Univer- 
sity. 

Sources of data and methodology : Two tools have been used in order to collect data on 
private costs: 

(i) Students’ questionnaire was developed by the author. This schedule provides 

information about costs of books, stationery, transport and hostel expenses 

besides socio-economic status of the students. 
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(ii) For fce-charges, admission-cum-prospcctus of colleges have been used as 
source-material as well as University calendar have been consulted in order to 
know the prescribed rates of fees and funds charged from students for each 
course. These prospectus were collected for the years 1974-75, 1976-77 and 1977- 
78. 

Sampling : Students schedule was got filled up from students of teaching departments 
of the University. The sample covered 2 per cent of the total strength of 5,063. The samp- 
ling procedure is as follows 

There were 8 departments which were beyond administrative reach hence the sample 
was distributed in only 28 departments. It was pre-determined that the sample-size of each 
department should be approximately the same as overall 2 per cent, varying between the 
lowest figure and the highest in such a manner that smaller the population size of a depart- 
ment, the larger the allocation ratio for determining the sample-size within particular 
department. The questionnaire was canvassed for as many sample units as determined on 
the allocation criteria in the manner as follows: 

(i) A student was picked randomly without any bias or prior knowledge or any 
pre-determined probability scheme. He/She was requested to cooperate in 
furnishing the required information. If the response was positive, the question- 
naire was filled up. In case of negative response, another student was picked 
up. In similar manner and with the same approach, the responses of the re- 
quired sample size were obtained. Total responses so obtained from 28 teaching 
departments were 103. 

(ii) Similarly, for affiliated colleges, 279 schedules were obtained from all cross- 
group of student population by sex, management, age, course and location both 
from day-scholars and hostelers. Further, it was also ensured that respondents 
belong to both types of education— general and professional. The responses 
were collected from students during the session of 1977-78 which furnished 
expenses on books, stationery of the previous year i.c. 1976-77. The sample 
size of 279 for affiliated colleges is small but again the time, resources and 
difficulty of obtaining schedules due to physical accessibility to a college were 
factors limiting the sample-size. 

Private Cost in the Teaching Departments 

Table 1 indicates the level of private costs for various courses in the teaching de- 
partments. Column 6 of the tabic indicated private costs with respect to day-scholars and 
column 1 1 the level of these costs for hostelers. Costs of books, stationery, transport, mess- 
expenses and pocket expenses were estimated from the declarations of respondents and 
were ‘averages’ for each course. Hostel expenses in the table are considered the average 
of 64 respondents who reported that they were hostelers. Hostel-fee, contingencies of the 
hostel were the same for all residents irrespective of courses. The hostel fees included seat- 
rent, other contingencies like payment of hostel servants, electricity charges for fan and 
light etc. The hostel expenses for mess and pocket expenses have been considered for ten 
months since hostelers remained outside the hostel for two months in summer vacation. 
Hostel seat-rent and contingencies are considered for full twelve months because univer- 
sity charges these rates for full twelve months. Similarly in working out transport cost 
360 trips (to and from) were considered assuming that total working days of University/ 
department/college were 180 in full session. Transport cost was a function of distance, 
mode of conveyance used so transport cost also varied from a lower limit of Rs. 30 in case 
of those who use cycle as a mode of transport to the upper limit even exceeding Rs. 500/-. 
But here, the average transport cost is indicated. 

The level of hostel expenses per hostelers was Rs. 2,918 whereas other costs varied 
between Rs. 715 and Rs. 1,151 . There is no such confirmed tendency that the private costs 
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increase with the level of course. Private costs were personal costs hence the level of these 
costs was characterised by the circumstances and discretion of the individual respondents. 
For instance, the range both for mess and pocket expenses varied as is evident in the Tables 2 
and 3 given below: 

Table 2 

MESS EXPENSES IN TEACHING DEPARTMENTS 


Range of Mess Expenses 

Number of respondents 

Per cent of the total 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

Below Rs. 999 

3 

4*7 

Rs. 1000-1499 

27 

42-2 

Rs. 1500-1999 

20 

31-3 

Rs. 2000-2499 

14 

21-8 

Total 

64 

1000 


It is seen from the Table 2 that majority of the hostel-respondents (42*2 per cent) 
reported that they were spending in the range of Rs. 1000-1499 on mess expenses though 
percentage distribution of respondents varied for each range of mess expenses. Similar 
is the case for pocket expenses as given in Table 3. 

Table 3 


POCKET EXPENSES IN TEACHING DEPARTMENTS 


Range of Pocket Expenses 

Number of respondents 

Per cent of the total 

(D 

(2) 

(3) 

Below Rs. 999 

30 

46-9 

Rs. 1000-1499 

17 

26-6 

Rs. 1500-1999 

11 

17-1 

Rs. 2000-2499 

6 

9-4 

Total 

64 

1000 


Students living in hostels reported that they were incurring pocket expenditure on 
maintenance, toileterics, entertainment and refreshment. Majority of the hostelers (46-9 
per cent) in teaching departments reported that they were spending below Rs. 999. But 
as it is evident that pocket expenses were tapering of as the range increased. 

Private Costs in the Affiliated Colleges 
Government Colleges 

The level of private costs in Government-managed colleges have been indicated for 
fourteen courses both general education and professional education in Table 4. Column 
6 of the table indicates the level of private costs for day-scholars against each course and 
column 11 for hostelers. The level of hostel expenses was on the average Rs. 2,212 and the 
level of other private costs varied between Rs. 512 and Rs. 1,116. It is evident from the 
Table that the level of other private costs varied from course to course. 
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(11) Home Science (Master Degree) 456 63 70 270 859 352 1040 820 2212 3371 

(12) Engineering (1st Degree) 392 163 98 59 712 352 1040 820 2212 3660 

(13) Architecture (First Degree) 483 67 247 319 1116 352 1040 820 2212 3878 

(14) B.Ed. 334 128 67 160 689 352 1040 820 2212 2541 
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(8) TDC-Science (Hons.) 729 190 175 132 1226 597 1400 510 2507 3733 
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Note: (1) General Fees exclude University Examination Fees. 

(2) Securities have been excluded since these were refundable. 
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Private Costs in Private Colleges 

Table 5 presents the level of private costs of eight courses which were computed 
separately for day-scholars and hostelers belonging to private colleges. It is seen that the 
level of hostel expenses was Rs. 2,507 and of other private costs varied between Rs. 909 
and Rs. 1,300. It was clear that the level of hostel expenses and other private costs in private 
colleges were higher than in the Government colleges. Fee-rates and other charges are 
also higher in private colleges compared to Government colleges. 

A further investigation about the fee rates for general education in both Government 
and private colleges revealed that these rates were varying from institution to institution. 
This is evident from Table 6. 

A few observations could be drawn from the table. Fee rates and annual charges 
both for day-scholars and hostelers varied between Government and private colleges. So 
much so that these were different under each management and even college. This fact is 
illustrated from the lower limit and the upper limit of rates shown in the table. The lower- 
limit denoted the minimum rates and the upper limit the maximum. Private colleges charged 
more compared to Government colleges. The absolute difference has been shown in col. 
8, 9 and 10. 

At the lower limit, the maximum variation was found in pre-professional courses 
which was Rs. 333 and at the upper limit, it was in B.Sc. (Honours) courses with absolute 
difference of Rs. 384. Similarly, hostelers in private colleges had to give Rs. 203 more com- 
pared to hostelers of Government colleges at the lower limit and Rs. 286 at the upper- 
limit. A close scrutiny of the prospcctus-cum-admission brochure revealed that each 
college charged different rates for admission fee, college magazine and publication fees, 
maintenance and service charges, book-replacement fund, identity card fee, club and society 
funds, scooter and cycle parking fee. Some colleges were also charging for stationery and 
correspondence to cover cost of administrative correspondence. Similarly, colleges were 
also charging for college celebrations like Foundation Day, Flag Day etc. 

Tn case of hostelers, charges on utensils, hostel securities, conservancy charges, medi- 
cal aid fees, hostel-welfare fund, seasonal charges for fans etc. were varying. All these 
charges were discretionary and did not conform to the Univesity prescribed rates. Since 
tuition fee rates were controlled by the University, annual charges were collected at en- 
hanced rates. Additional resources were mobilised under new nomenclature. This tendency 
was evident more in the established colleges. Annual charges of these colleges were higher 
compared to newly established colleges. 

Conclusion 

Private costs mean: Costs of books, stationery, transport cost, living expenses in 
hostel were examined by type and level of courses both for teaching departments and 
affiliated colleges separately. Costs of books, stationery, transport costs and costs of living 
in hostel were estimated averages from the field study reported by 382 respondents. It was 
known from these estimates that there was no such confirmed tendency that these costs 
were increasing corresponding to the level and type of courses. It depended upon largely 
on the discretion and circumstances of respondents. It was also noticed that fee rates and 
annual charges both for day-scholars and hostelers varied between Government colleges 
and private colleges. These rates varied from institution to institution too. Much of the 
difference was in annual charges. Private colleges charged higher fee rates and annual 
charges. Annual charges in private colleges were collected at enhanced rates. Additional 
resources were being mobilised under new nomenclature. This tendency was much in evi- 
dence in the established colleges. 


V.P. Garg 
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THE STUDENTS BODIES IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

The student activities, to be compatible with the unique objectives of individual institutions 
of higher education and relevant to the interests and needs of students and student groups, 
must serve a variety of purposes. Few institutions can choose to ignore or to disclaim in- 
terest in the many facets of student group life. Although some institutions continue to 
deal with student activities as if they existed only when the student activity causes ‘trouble', 
the growing practice among the universities is to foster and encourage student activities 
to the end that they become educational resources which complement the curriculum in 
fostering learning and maturity. 

The Sample and Method 

The sample includes twenty-three universities from eleven countries. They are four 
American (Florida State, Harvard, Washburn University of Topeka and Indiana), four 
English (Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds, and Essex), four Australian (Sydney, Melbourne, 
Australian National University, and James Cook), four Indian (Calcutta, Banaras Hindu 
University, Annamalai, and Jodhpur). The other universities are Paris (France), Tokyo 
(Japan), Tribhuwan (Nepal), Srilanka (Ceylon), Kabul (Afghanistan), Pretoria (South 
Africa), Ottaw'a (Canada). The survey method was used. The following tools and tech- 
niques were used- -(a) A Questionnaire, (b) An A dm inistrativc-practices-ra ting-scale, 
(c) An Opinionnairc, (d) document analysis- this includes the copies of the Acts, Statutes, 
Calandcrs, Handbooks and other relevant literature. 

Main Findings 

Students Bodies in Different Universities 

English Universities : In oxford university there is Union Society, which was founded in 
1826 . It is primarily a debating society and debates on a variety of subjects are organised. 
The membership is open to all members of the university, both men and women. It is being 
a forum for debates and it provides the following club facilities— -lending library, res- 
taurant, bar, billiards, newspapers, writing room, television room and night club. 

Within colleges there are Students’ organisations: a Junior Common Room (J.C.R.) 
which provides extension social and recreational facilities and which is concerned with 
matters of common interest to under-graduate men. hers of the colleges and a Middle 
Common Room (M.C.R.) which serves the same function for graduate students. These 
organisations elect representatives to a Central Student Representation Council, which 
is concerned with university, as distinct from college matters. 

In Cambridge University there is also Union Society. It is open to all members of 
the university. Its chief activity is debating, but it also contain a library, restaurant and 
room for society activities. It is semi official body. In the University of Leeds there is a 
Union of the students of the university. All students of the university arc members of the 
university Union and have full use of all union facilities which includes four licensed bars; 
theatre, cafctaria, Codec lounges, T.V., billiards Common and Committee rooms, travel 
bureau, stationery, books and record shops etc. The membership is also open to all uni- 
versity stall upon payment of small fee. It publishes weekly Leeds Students. The union 
besides providing dub for students fulfils the function through its meetings and commi- 
ttee. The executive officers are, President, Deputy President for communication, Deputy 
President for services Secretary, Students’ Treasurer, House Secretary, N.U.S. Secretary, 
Cultural Secretary, general athcletics Secretary, honorary treasurer and other permanent 
and clerical staff. 

In the University of Essex the students Union is an association of all full-time students 
in the university. It receives its income from an allocation from the composite fee. From 
this income the union gives grants to the clubs and societies recognised by the union and 
the Students Sport-federation. 
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Australian Universities : In the University of Sydney there is a University Union. The 
membership is compulsory for all students. It is a self-governing body, the control being 
vested in the hands of a President, who is elected by the members and Board of fourteen 
Directors, two of whom are appointed by the Senate and twelve are elected by the mem- 
bers. It operates a refreshment service, common rooms and games rooms. It publishes 
the Union Record weekly during the term. It gives university news, articles and reviews. 
Other facilities provided arc banks, shops, theatre etc. 

There is also University Union in Melbourne University. The ordinary members 
are students of the university, past and present members of teaching staff and other senior 
staff, graduates of the university, past or present members of the council. There are associate 
and provisional life members. There is Board of Directors which have full works. It is 
consisted of (a) the vice-chancellor or some other permanent officer of the university or 
of an affiliated college of the university appointed by council (b) the students Represen- 
tative Council President or his nominee, (c) the chairman of union council, (d) Adminis- 
trator of the Union (e) a senior administrative or academic officer appointed annually 
by Council to work as Honorary Treasurer, (f) six members elected for a term of two 
years by union members. It has power to acquire and dispose of property. It can call upon 
any member of the union for any misconduct. The union council is responsible for ad- 
ministration and development of the students’ activities. 

In the Australian National University there is the University Union. There are five 
types of members— ordinary members, life-members, honorary life-members, visiting 
members and reciprocal members. The constitution of Board is consisted of the Vice- 
chancellor or his nominee; one person appointed by Council, Bursar, one person appoin- 
ted by A.N.U. Staff association, one person appointed by A.N.U. Research Students 
Association, one person appointed by A.N.U. Students Association, one person appoin- 
ted by the Sport Council of A.N.U., 10 members of the Union elected; two other persons 
appointed by the Board. The objectives of the Union are (a) to provide a meeting place 
and social centre for its members, (b) to promote the intellectual and social interests and 
the general welfare of the members, (c) to secure the cooperation of its members in fur- 
thering the interests of the university, (d) to borrow or raise or secure the payment of money 
in such manner as the union may, think fit and to secure the same or repayment or the 
performance of any debt, liability, contract guarantee or other engagement incurred or 
to be entered into by the union in any way. 

In James Cook University the Union membership is open to students full-time and 
part-time, studying at the university, provision is also made for associate members which 
embraces most other members of the university community. The aim is to provide an 
opportunity for such other persons to enjoy the facilities provided by the union. The union 
is responsible for the coordination and promotion of student activity and interest within 
the university in particular and within the local community in general. The major areas of 
student activity are academic, cultural, sporting or administrative character. It sponsores 
a number of sporting clubs and publishes news sheets and other publications. The union 
council is the government, which is the policy-making body of the union. The council 
itself consists of the executive, specific portfolio appointments and general representatives, 
all of whom arc elected annually. There is also provision for a general meeting of students 
which can advise union Council on policy matters. 

Indian Universities : In Banaras Hindu University also there is Students’ Union; Every 
student enrolled for and attending a course of study in college, faculty, institute maintained 
by the university is member of this. All the teachers of the university are its associate mem- 
bers. The activities of the union are (a) to organise debates, discussions, essay competi- 
tion, lecture study-circle, cultural performances and extra mural activities, (b) to arrange 
exhibition in fine arts and crafts and to publish magazines and bulletines, (c) to organise 
social service and social relief work (d) to organise and run cooprative, (e) to send good- 
will study mission, (f) to organise peaceful activities to express democratic urges and 
aspirations of the students, (g) to suggest to the appropriate authorities the measures for 
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improving academic standards regarding admission, examination, content of studies 
and feeship, students’-aid, emergency relief and standard of sport etc. The office-bearers 
are President, Vice-president, General Secretary, two joint secretaries, members of the 
Council of Secretaries, Honorary-treasurer. The Vice-chancellor is the Patron. The Union 
functions through the Chhatra Samsad which is supreme authority of the Union and is 
consisted of two houses (1) Chhatra Mahasamiti and (2) Chhatra Parishad. 

In Annamalai University there is General Council of Associations and Societies. 
Its objects are to coordinate the activities and arrange for all functions common to all 
departmental associations and other societies; The functions arc to arrange debates in 
English and other languages; to promote the social and cultural welfare of the students 
of the university. The office-bearers are President, who is the Vice-chancellor, the Vice- 
president is nominated by the Vice-chancellor, Secretary and joint-secretary are elected by 
the secretaries from among themselves. Treasurer is nominated by the Vice-chancellor, 
secretaries arc from each association and societies, four teachers arc nominated by the 
Vice-chancellor. 

Similarly in Calcutta University, the colleges have Students’ Union and various extra- 
academic activities are normally organised by them. There is University Students Union 
in the University of Jodhpur. It organises social and cultural activities and also invites 
prominent persons to address the students. 

Other Universities : In the University of Ceylon each faculty has Faculty Students Union. 
It is consisted of President, Vice-president, secretary, assistant secretary, junior-treasurer, 
the Editor and seven committee members elected from among the general body of students. 
Each campus of the university has a student Council. It is composed of President, Vice- 
president, secretary, assistant secretary, junior treasurer, Editors and other members 
nominated by each faculty students Union. Its functions arc (1) to foster cultural, literary 
and aesthetic awareness and activity among students, (2) to foster an interest and under- 
standing in the arts, life and the social well-being of the citizens of the country, (3) to or- 
ganise and promote cultural, literary and social intcr-activity with other universities and 
like organisations in Ceylon and abroad, (4) to foster activity conducive to the social and 
moral well-being of the student community and promote activity conducive to healthy 
social life, (5) to foster a spirit of corporate life among students, (6) to organise and super- 
vise, subject to the direction and control of the committee of Residence and the committee 
of welfare and discipline of the campus, student welfare facilities in the university includ- 
ing recreational facilities, spiritual and religious activities and supply of meals and refresh- 
ments, (7) to recommend to Campus Board on all matters of living and working conditions 
of the students, (8) to represent on any body for student welfare activities and assist in 
maintaining discipline among students, (9) to represent students who are the accused in 
disciplinary inquiries, (10) to participate actively in the organisation and execution of 
extension courses and adult education programmes in collaboration with the campus 
staff and students. 

In the Tribhuwan University, there is students Welfare section, which takes care of 
all such programme as may lead to the physical and mental well-being of the students of 
the university. Its works is (1) to guide and supervise the establishment of student unions 
in the different campuses and their activities, (2) to look after the dormitories and cafet- 
erias, (3) to conduct sports and other extra-curricular activities, (4) to recommend award of 
stipends to the needy and meritorious students and (5) to help students solve their various 
problems. 

In Indiana University the responsibility for student affairs in certain areas, is de- 
legated by the Board of Trustees to the office of the Dean of Students under the direction 
and control of the proper chief executive officer and subject to the supervision of the Pre- 
sident. Extra-curricular life on various regional campuses abounds with opportunities for 
enriching the academic career. Interest and participation in extra curricular activities arc 
based on the individuals interest and time available. A wide variety of activities is offered 
to the university students approximately two hundred clubs and organisations present 
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opportunities for participation to the students at one campus aldnc. There is a student 
legislative body elected by the students. This body is without final executive authority and 
its main function is debate and discussion. 

In Washburn University the student government operates under the control of the 
student council, a group of elected students who administer matters which are of primary 
concern to students. They also serve as a medium for communicating students views among 
all areas of the university. 

Students Union Advisory Board : The memorial union is the community centre of the uni- 
versity which is composed of students, teaching staff, administrative personnel, alumni 
and guests. The union is an organisation providing cultural educational and recreational 
activities. The students Union Activities Board promotes, implements and plans these 
activities. All students are invited to join the various sub-committees of the Board and 
become actively involved in programme planning. In order to recognise outstanding lea- 
dership, scholarship and campus contributions, this university has historically supported 
three distinct honour societies. These arc TAU DELTA Pi, No noso and sagamore. There 
are five classifications of students organisations on the campus-honorary, professional and 
departmental, special interest, social and religious. The participation in honour societies 
is by election and invitation. Normally, the candidates elected rank high in scholarship, 
leadership and professional spirit. 

The details of students bodies of few universlics are not available. On the basis of 
above data the following points emerge out. (1) The students activities or bodies arc or- 
ganised for the development of other faculties or interests. They cater the needs of the 
students and inculcate among them the spirit of cooperation, leadership, organisation 
etc; (2) Those universities which are economically sound and have more budget for this 
item, can provide various types of activities to their students; (3) These activities differ 
from one university to another. 

The Factors Influencing the Students Union 

Sofar the working of the students union or bodies in different universities are laid 
down in theory has been discussed. To know the actual practice regarding the students 
union in the various universities the rating on Administrative Practice rating-scale were 
obtained from the teachers of these universities. 

The table shows the scores obtained by the universities on the students* union. 
Information was sought from the university teachers concerning four factors which may 
determine gelling of the seats in the student union or bodies by the students: political 
backing, an influential students* group is backing them, on merit, on the basis of the 
amount of money spent by the students and any other factor. The teachers were asked to 
rate each factor on a fivc-point-scalc. The higher scores indicate better practices. 

The first factor is the political backing; In one American, two Australian, a Nepalese 
and a Canadian universities (scores 5*0 each) this factor has no influence at all in formation 
of students’ union. In two Australian and one Indian universities (scores 4-9 to 4-6) there 
is deviation some times on the basis of this factor. There is influence of political backing 
in a few cases in one American, a Japanese and a South African universites (scores 4-5 
to 4 0). In one American, two English, two Indian a Ceylonese and an Afghan universities 
(scores 3*5 to 3*0) the political backing has influence in most cases in matters of students 
union. In one English university (score 1*0) and one Indian university (score 2*2) the 
political backing has influence in all cases in getting the seats in student bodies. The prac- 
tices in these universities seem to be not sound and democratic. On this issue there is no 
response from the universities of Harvard, Oxford and Paris. 

The second factor is the impact of influencial group of students. In University of 
Canada (score 5-0) in no case the students get the seats in the union on the backing of 
group of influential students. The practices in this university are most democratic and 
healthy. In one American university (score 4 -6) there is slight deviation some times under 
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THE STUDENTS UNION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


University 

Political 

backing 

Students 

Croup 

Merit 

Money 

Anyother 

Total 

Indiana 

3-5 

30 

3-5 

4-5 

, 

14-5 

Washburn 

50 

4*6 

10 

50 


15-6 

Harvard 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Florida State 

4-3 

2-6 

2-6 

4-3 

— 

13-8 

Oxford 

— 

— t 

— 

10 


10 

Cambridge 

3-5 

3-5 

2-5 

50 

— 

14*5 

Leeds 

30 

30 

10 

5-0 


120 

Essex 

10 

2*0 

10 

50 

— 

9*0 

Sydney 

50 

40 

20 

50 

— 

160 

Melbourne 

4-7 

3-5 

30 

50 

— 

16*2 

A.N.U. 

4-6 

4*2 

2-2 

50 

— 

160 

James Cook 

50 

3-1 

3-5 

50 

— 

16*0 

B.H.U. 

2-2 

2-4 

2-5 

3-2 

— 

10-3 

Annamalai 

3-0 

30 

2-5 

4-5 

— 

130 

Calcutta 

30 

3-0 

— 

50 

— 

11 -0 

Jodhpur 

4*6 

4-2 

20 

4-6 

— 

15*4 

Ceylon 

30 

30 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

Tribhuwan 

50 

30 

20 

50 

— 

150 

Kabul 

30 

4-0 

20 

4*0 

— 

13-0 

Tokyo 

4-5 

2-0 

2-5 

5*0 

— 

14*0 

Paris 

— 

— 

50 

— 

— 

5*0 

South Africa 

40 

40 

30 

5*0 

— 

16-0 

Ottawa 

5-0 

5-0 

30 

5*0 


18-0 


the influence of this factor. In two Australian, one Indian, an Afghan and a South African 
universities (scores 4*5 to 4*0) in a few cases the students get scats on the basis of backing 
of group of students. In one American, two English, two Australian, two Indian, a Cey- 
lonese, a Nepalese universities (scores 3-5 to 3 0) in most of the cases this factor exerts 
its influence. In one American, One English, one Indian and a Japanese universities (scores 
below 2*6) in all cases the students get seats in the students union because an influcncial 
group of students is backing them. The practices in these universites are not democratic 
and sound. No response is there on this issue from the universities of Paris, Oxford and 
Harvard. 

The third factor is the merit cf the students. In a French University (score 5*0) the 
students get seats in all cases on merit. The practices in this university arc the best and 
democratic. In one American, two Australian, a South African and a Canadian universi- 
ties (scores 3*5 to 3 0) the students get seats in a few cases on merit. In two American, 
three English, three Indian, two Australian, a Nepalese, an Afghan, a Japanese universi- 
ties (scores 2 -6 to l -0) the students get seates in no case on the basis of merit. 

The fourth factor is the basis of the amount of money spent by the students. In one 
American, three English, four Australian, one Indian, a Nepalese, a Japanese, a South 
African, and a Canadian universities (scores 5-0 each) in no case the students get seats 
on the basis of money spent. The practices are healthy in these universities. In one Indian 
university (score 4*6) there is deviation in few cases some times. In two American, one 
Indian, an Afghan univesities (scores 4*5 to 4‘0) the students get seats in a few cases on 
this basis. In one English (score 1 *0) and one Indian (score 3 *2) it shows the students get 
seats in all the cases in English university and generally in Indian university on the grounds 
of money spent by the students. 
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Suggestions 

Students involvement within the university bodies should be based on the nature of 
the decisions being made by a specific body. In policy areas affecting students they should 
have a representative voice. In policy areas of a more operational nature, the involvment 
of students should be determined on the basis of the contribution which they might make. 

The academic community includes not only teachers but also students. Therefore it 
was logical that students must be given representation on the university bodies. Moreover 
the associations of students will help the university administration to identify their prob- 
lems and find solutions for them. Students genuinely want to participate in matters that 
affect them. The time is ripe for the participation of students in university administration, 
since any further delay would cause much damage to the future of universities; Students 
should be selected from different areas such as academics, sport, literary and cultural 
activities. 

Joint council of teachers and students should be created. These should made res- 
ponsible for the administration of certain programmes like sports, health and welfare of 
students. The view of the students on several matters of university administration be heard. 
Their views should be given due weight in the decisions of university bodies. The repre- 
sentation of students should be limited to such bodies which manage hostels, health centre 
and sports and welfare programmes and other co-curricular activities. The students should 
be taken into confidence in planning the policies of the university. They should be given 
equal opportunities to participate in all levels of the university administration. No fav- 
ouritism on any basis should be practised. 


Virendra Singh 
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PRACTICE SCHOOL PROGRAMME AT BITS— A NEW CONCEPT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The author had the opportunity of conducting the Practical School (PS) programme at 
RRL Jammu from 1977-78 to 1979-80. The PS programme is novel in its approach which 
brings the university and real life situations defined as production, research etc. closer 
wherein participation of student— teacher— professional experts in real life situations is 
called for. 

The practice school method of education adopted at Birla Institute of Technology 
and Science (BITS), Pilani, Rajasthan can be best described as an attempt to institution- 
alise the efforts to bridge the gap between professional world and academic educational 
activities during under-graduation and post-graduation levels of disciplines of Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Science and Humanities. The entire effort in PS education is in terms of 
extending the programme of education and evaluation outside the classroom of a uni- 
versity. The PS programme is implemented at two stages as PS-1 for two months during the 
summer vacation after the third-year (after 1979 onwards, during the summer vacation 
of the second year of all the four-year integrated programme) in case of five-year integra- 
ted science post-graduation and engineering undergraduation and after second year in 
the case of four-year integrated B. Pharmacy and as PS-II for one full semester of 5J 
months in either of the semesters of the final year. The PS-I is only an industrial exposure 
and the PS-II is real professional involvement of the students in the on-going projects of 
host-organisations. The PS estabilishes classrooms designated as PS stations in the pro- 
fessional world defined as production, manufacturing units, engineering design, c.c\c 
lopment and consultancy agencies, national research laboratories, social sciences, prac 
ticing centres, banks, centre for communication science, technology museums etc. In 
this PS stations, students of all the disciplines accompanied by university teachers involve 
themselves in inter-disciplinary and mission oriented real life problem solving e or s. 
In association with the professional experts, the university teacher who accompany the 
students to the PS station, identifies on-going projects and assignments in the PS cen- 
tres, allots the same to the students, evaluates the students performances and gives them 
feed back. The university teacher in this programme is very important ^building the 
much needed bridge between the professional world and the academic world. The main 
theme of the programme is manifold (i) giving chance to students to practice thc th ® orc " 
tical knowledge in the professional world and gain leadership, like a medico orcharte ed 
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accountant undergo internship, during the graduation period itself (ii) active participation 
of university teachers to help students to improve various latent attributes which are not 
normally surface out in class room teaching, (iii) channelising students men-power to 
execute projects of real life situations, (iv) running the university economically without 
wasting funds for artificially simulated labs and developing the university curriculum with 
the help of university teachers and professional experts participated in the programme. 

Case Study at Regional Research Laboratory 

The author had the opportunity to impart PS-II at RRL, Jammu for the follow- 
ing category of students as given in Table 1 . 

Table 1 


DETAILS OF STUDENTS 


Academic year 

Seme- 

ster 

B.Pharm 

M.Pharm B.E. 


M.Sc . 

Chemis - Biology Tech- 
try nology 

1977-1978 

I 

3 


1 




II 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 1 

1978-1979 

I 

7 


_ 

2 

_ _ 


II 

8 

1 

_ 

1 

- _ 

1979-1980 

I 

4 

_ 

_ 


_ - 


11 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— — 

TOTAL 

29 

1 

1 

5 

4 1 


While students working on the on-going projects of the RRL, various attributes of 
the students which are normally not surfaced out in the class room teaching were made 
aware of and evaluated such as (1) knowledge of concepts with which he is already fami- 
liar, newly introduced at practice school and depth of knowledge, (2) application of prin- 
ciples in a given situation, (3) intellectual ability to comprchened and act in new situa- 
tions and to follow logical path in problem solving, (4) creativeness and originality in con- 
ceiving new and unusual ideas and suggesting practical and good solutions, (5) professional 
judgement and decision-making ability in evaluating alternatives, (6) inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach in broad based knowledge and in problem solving situations, (7) skills for data han- 
dling in understanding of data gathering/processing technique, in choice of measurement 
tools and skills for hardware implementation, (8) documentation of review of literature and 
organising the material, (9) self expression in conveying ideas clearly, delivery and style of 
presentation, language, black board presentation, plat-form manners and introducting and 
ending of presentation, (10) initiative in taking lead in problem solving situations, (11) 
self-reliance, (12) co-operation with group, instructor and organisation, (13) leadership 
in organising the efforts of the group, moderating discussions and inspiring group mem- 
bers, (14) making forceful efforts to know more about industry, (15) sense of responsi- 
bility in meeting problem objectives, planning and meeting deadlines and punctuality, 
(16) social sense: ability to create good impressions and to act accordingly. 

The various attributes of the students as mentioned above were evaluated through 
2 quizzes, discussions, 3 seminars, two group discussions, two project reports. Half 
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of these components from each were conducted before the mid-term of the pro- 
gramme following the evaluation schedule which takes care of total personality of the 
student. Just after the mid-term, feedback were given to the students about the perfor- 
mances to give chance to perform better in the next half of the components. Besides that 
observation, diary maintenance evaluation and a viva-voce were also integral part of 
assessment. The marks distribution for the various components are 15% for quizzes, 
20% for seminars, 15% for group discussions, 25% for project reports, 15% for obser- 
vation, 5 % for diary and 5 % for viva-voce. After the completion of the practice school 
programme, students are awarded “degree with practice school”. Besides the degree a 
rating sheet was awarded to each student expressing the various personality trials such 
as knowledge and application of fundamental principles, intellectual ability, creativity 
and art of guestimation, professional judgement, problem solving ability, decision-mak- 
ing ability, ability to communicate, initiative and self reliance, team work, leadership, 
punctuality and ability to meet deadlines, sense of responsibility and common sense in 
term of a qualitative grade as excellent, good, average, poor, or very poor. The trans- 
cript also describe the personality as confident poised and curteous, should be less aggres- 
sive, pleasant curious and forceful, should be friendlier with group, likeable or should 
be more aggressive. Finally the transcript indicate the work for which the student is best 
suited. They are research, development, teaching, design, production, sales and market- 
ting, finance, EDP, scientist, journalist or others. The analysis of the various components 
arc the following: 

(1) Quiz: This component was designed to test the knowledge and application of know- 
ledge to practice. Unlike the quiz conducted in a classroom for which spoonfed class- 
room materials is the course, students took much interest in the quizzes about the real 
life situations. 

(2) Seminars: This component was evaluated based on technical credibility, expres- 
sion, communication and organisation of materials. In all three seminars were conducted 
for each students. In the first seminar which was at the start of semester, students intro- 
duced the projects they arc going to handle by giving literature references, work plan 
and scope of the work. Thus the time bound objective was very clear for the students. 
The seminars were attended by the organisational experts also. The students mind were 
tuned to apply the theory into practice with the best co-ordination of teachers and pro- 
fessional experts. The second seminar was on a general topic or area related with pro- 
ject works. The third seminar which projected the work accomplished on the projects. 
All the seminars were evaluated and feedback was given after every seminars to improve 
upon the attributes. Thus in this platform, students were made to improve their personality 
of effective communication. A survey in my period indicated that 90% of the students 
were very poor to present in the first seminar, 50% of them could do well in the second 
seminar and 90% of them did exceedingly well in the final seminar. \The presentation and 
communication is an art. Unless otherwise a formal introduction and feedback about 
the performance of the students arc not included in the culture of education, university 
cannot deliver effective students. 

(3) Group Discussion: The component was evaluated on intellectual ability, creativity, 
approach to problem solving and group behaviour. In all two group discussions were 
conducted for each semester which were attended by professional experts also. The first 
group discussion was general in nature. Barring a few, most of the students, although 
babbling with energy to participate, trail behind in participation because of inability to 
express thoughts forcefully and of diversion from the topic. Very few percentage were not 
able to participate. As silent observers myself and the professional experts counselled 
every students individually by giving what are the excellent attributes students had what 
are the attributes one is lacking and what are the attributes could be groomed further. 
Thus in this culture of formally conducting group discussions and giving feedback in the 
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practice school evaluation is unique than its classroom teaching counter part. The second 
group discussion, students were asked to discuss the various constraints in executing their 
projects and arrive at some practical solutions. In this process, students were projected 
as an expert and an understudy. Of course, certain time the young students ended in a 
commation. They have been taught group behaviour and leadership. My observations 
indicated could arrive logical conclusions to undo the constraints remarkably. 

(4) Project Reports: The component was evaluated on technical credibility, metho- 
dology documentation and recommendations. The reports were about the project. They 
submitted interim reports in the mid semester. Thus they had been given a chance to re- 
view what had been accomplished and what more has to be accomplished. The second 
project reports were submitted at the end of the semester documenting the work accom- 
plished. Tn this culture, student learn to collect literature, to choose the correct tools for 
experimentation, to interpret the data, to conclude and recommend the results of the 
project. In handling of the project in real life situations, student power was channelised 
towards nation building activities rather than wasting chemicals and men-power in the 
artificially simulated laboratories at the universities, just for the sake of imparting train- 
ing. 

(5) Observation: This was an important component. The evaluation stressed importance 
to how the students faired well in all the required attributes defined as above and how 
the students follow up the feedback given by the teacher to improve upon the attributes. 
I found that the culture of making the student aware of what was he expected to do gave 
jerk in his personality a healthy competitive behaviour needed for the real life situations. 

(6) Diary: Students were made to maintain diary of what they accomplished in the 
day and what they had planned for the very next day. The diaries were followed up by the 
teacher everyday to decide student leadership behaviour. 

(7) Viva-Voce: At the end of each semesters one viva-voce was conducted for each 
student. Comprising the teacher, the professional experts involved in the project and some 
other professional experts other than involved in the project to test the student under- 
standing of subjects, projects. The basic aim of the component was to remove nervous- 
ness of students when they go for interviews for jobs after graduation. 

In my period students had handled the on-going projects at RRL, Jammu, such as im- 
provement in the yield of lysergic acid derivatives through submerged culture method, 
production of biomass, formulating vaccine into injections, sustained release vaccine 
esters, pharmacological screening of medicinal plants, plant contraceptives, fixed oils 
from seed, plant and fungal votatile oils semisynthetic pyrrolizidincs and high alpha 
cellulose from fast growing plants. Around ninety per cent of the students had come out 
with a research publication at the undergraduate level itself. 

This programme is centred around students teachers professional experts participa- 
tion in real life situations. The students had learned to practice their theory knowledge. 
The teacher who participates in th : s programme, unlike the conventional teachers, can 
come out with a new idea of changing the curriculum of universities with the experience 
in real life situations and write text books along with industrial experts which arc purely 
of Indian context. The industry or research organisation or any other real life situation 
can execute the projects with scientific student power. If all the universities link the stu- 
dent power with real life situations for the practice of students, the outcome will be to- 
wards nation building activities rather than duplicating some experiments. The mutually 
beneficial programme between industry— student— university is a break through in higher 
education. The universities can run economically without wasting their funds. Having 
achieved the PS programme by BITS in the past 8 years at 40 centres spread in length and 
width of the country for all branches of students such as engineering, science, pharmacy 
and humanities, the BITS practice school division has the flavour of real life experiences 
in terms of reports of practice school assignments which can be meaningfully utilized as a 
supporting teaching material and to identify areas of relevant research. 

R, Manavalan 
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ROLE OF MEDIA TECHNOLOGY IN RURAL EDUCATION 

While there is a great talk about audio-visual media in education, there seems to be the 
lack of instructional facilities and the prevalent dearth of qualified and trained teachers 
in media technology in our country. The Education Commission (1964-66) and All India 
Conference on Agricultural Education (1969) highly recommended that appropriate media 
should be used to stimulate student reactions to the courses and teaching. Somehow, 
teaching is mainly through oral lecture method in institutions of higher education which 
yield less gain and retention of knowledge among students. In primary and secondary 
education in rural areas, not adequate attention has been paid to teaching-learning en- 
vironment which is far from satisfactory. In rural education, the most common media being 
used is the century old ‘Black board,’ which produces poor visual impact. Keeping in 
view the low academic standards & performances and need for rapid social-cultural trans- 
formation of illiterate rural masses in India, it is highly imperative to vitalise the system 
of education in general and rural education in particular by making use of the media tech- 
nology. 

Media Technology 

Media technology is also called Educational technology. It refers to the integrated 
use of teaching tools and techniques in making learning effective and purposeful. The 
five steps involved in media technology are shown in fig: 


Analysis of ! 

Target Population j 



i 

Defining 

Objectives 


Curriculum 

Planning 


* l 


Identification 
of Learning 
Strategy 


Choice of 
Media 


Fig: The Five Steps of Media Technology. 

Until, recently there was emphasis on the use of single media in teaching and training 
programmes. The study made by the Somasundaram et al ; 1972 revealed that we retain the 
knowledge acquired through reading (10-15%), hearing (20-25 %), seeing (30-35 %), seeing 
hearing (50%), and involvement of all senses upto 90%. The essence of this is that we 
should employ multisensory/mixed media approach in teaching-learning process to yield 
better gain/retention of knowledge. Indeed, audio-visual media serve as multisensory 
aids, the use of which in teaching makes the students more attentive and motivates interest 
thereby reducing the difficulty in the grasp of the subject. On the other hand, it also helps 
the teachers know more about the subjects and mention the vital points in a meaningful 
way, making it easier to explain in comparatively less time. 

Purposes of Media Technology 

The importance of using teaching materials and equipments has been felt by teachers 
at all levels, but at present due to neglect of rural education in the past, it is being con- 
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sidered a dire need. Although in University Education, when it is a question of presenting 
a seminar or delivering lecture to distinguished audience, speakers make intensive use of 
audio-visual media in their presentations. We treat a school as modern one if it is well 
equipped with audio-visual media. In formal and non-formal education, particularly in 
rural and backward areas, media technology can perform the following purposes: 

(1) Improving living standard: Media technology is a powerful instrument which can 
be employed to change the traditional outlook of the rural masses and thereby improve the 
living standard substantially. 

(2) An end to social evils : Rural India is beset with cumbersome problem like illiteracy 
which is a main source of many social evils. In an attack on social evils, media technology 
can influence the minds of people and attract them to go for education. 

(3) Checking drop-outs: In the education of rural children, drop-outs are comparatively 
more at various stages of their schooling. The use of media in rural education will make 
the studies interesting and thereby reduce the number of drop-outs. 

(4) Distance teaching: In a bid to provide education to all rural masses, opening of new 
schools is very expensive. With the help of media technology, distance teaching can be 
made possible and expenses on education can be minimised. In this direction, earnest 
efforts have been made by the Department of Extension Education, PAU, Ludhiana by 
starting Correspondence Course for rural youth. 

Besides, media technology has immense role in adult education, continuing educa- 
tion and extension & training programmes for rural development. Studies after studies 
highlighted the scope of improvement in leaching and training programmes through the 
extensive use of audio-visual media. In an intensive survey in H.P. Agricultural University, 
Palampur, Gupta (1980) revealed that teachers favoured the use of audio-visual media 
for effective teaching but they showed their inability to use them due to lack of the re- 
quisite facilities. 

Media Technology Cell 

In view of the fact that a teacher needs a variety of instructional media for pre- 
senting information in a meaningful way, whereas he lacks facilities and the requisite 
skill to prepare and use teaching materials, Sandhu in his paper “Use of teaching aids,” 
presented at the University level seminar on teaching method, PAU, Ludhiana (1971), 
listed the following reasons for not using teaching a 5 is: 

(1) Lack of basic faith in the utility of these aids. 

(2) Non-availability of proper aids. 

(3) Ill-equipped classrooms. 

(4) Lack of training in the use of aids. 

(5) Lack of facilities for the preparation of teaching materials. 

(6) Limited financial support. 

It is in the light of the above said reasons that the idea of “Educational Technology 
Cell, holds the promises to meet the needs of teachers in the developing world. Further, 
for” effective teaching, it entails methods for organising and utilising audio-visual and 
audio-visual media as elements of an integrated teaching-learning system. Hence, the 
setting up of “Media Technology Cell”, is inevitable in teaching institutions and training 
centres in creating an environment for use of audio-visual media to strengthen instructional 
programme. It is more than a store-house of materials which helps teachers 
in selecting, preparing and utilising audio-visual tools in teaching. The teachers 
and students have free access to obtaining the required media from the cell. Further, to 
enhance regular and frequent use of media for rural education, the resources should be 
decentralized in a modest way at three levels— Class level, School level, State/National 
level, 
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Conclusion 

In the rural and backward areas of our country, media technology has a vast poten- 
tial to promote formal and non-formal education and thereby improving living standard, 
removing social evils, checking school drop-outs, etc. In order to achieve these purposes, 
System Approach of Media Technology involving analysis of target population, defining 
objectives, curriculum planning, identification of learning strategy and choice of media, 
should be employed. This calls for setting up of Education technology cell in institutions 
to help teachers in selecting, preparing and utilizing audio-visual media in teaching. 

In order to facilitiate regular and frequent use of media technology in rural educa- 
tion ‘Three Tier System of Media Resources’ should be adopted. Further, radio and tele- 
vision have vital role in educating rural masses and thus should be linked with core-course 
curriculum and farmers’ training programmes. To enhance self-learning on the part of 
rural students, programmed lessons and illustrated materials should be encouraged in 
schools and village libraries. It is also suggested that the post of audio-visual co-ordina- 
tor in schools/colleges should be created to guide and help teachers in the preparation and 
proper handling of instructional media. 


M.P. Gupta 

MAKING UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION MORE RELEVANT— A MODEL 
DEVELOPED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 

It has been emphasized time and again by our national leaders, educationists and 
University Grants Commission that the existing educational structure and content be 
altered and modified to the developmental needs, aspirations of the community and re- 
levance to the rural and urban environment. This implies re-orientation of traditional 
educational system to the needs of the community and introduction of some relevant 
applied disciplines related to basic subjects or subject groups. 

In spite of the dire need of restructuring of the educational pattern, so that it becomes 
more meaningful to our youths in their life and creates self-reliance among them, our 
universities could not make muchhead way in this direction. There is an inbuilt inertia 
in the faculty, in general, and among academic administrators in particular. This inertia 
could be overcome only if a viable model is developed, experimented and desired results 
achieved at least in a few universities. The Rajasthan University could develop a model and 
methodology for making undergraduate curriculum more relevant. This paper describes 
the work done at the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur by the seed money sanctioned by 
the UGC, New Delhi during the years 1979-81. 

The Problem 

The restructuring of the university courses (present day educational pattern) at 
first degree level so as to make them relevant to the rural environment, to the develop- 
mental needs and for the promotion of opportunities for self and to some extent wage- 
employment in the region is of complex nature and is significantly affected by a number of 
factors. Apparently, it is not possible to design and develop a universal curriculum (as 
wc have to-day) at first degree level which is relevant to the socio-economic programme in 
a particular region. In fact it has to be different for different regions i.e., college to college. 
However, such educational pattern; if developed and adopted, must be acceptable to the 
community of the region and help in their socio-economic upliftment for otherwise it may 
be an another exercise in futility. 

The present and ex-chairmen, University Grants Commission have clearly pointed 
out that the special attention needs to be given to the orientation of the existing courses 
towards rural problems without creating a completely different channel for such studies. 
The courses are to be reoriented in such a manner that students can apply their theoretical 
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knowledge to the problems of the region through field work, project work, extention work, 
etc. In other words, the existing convential courses or pattern may be integrated with con- 
crete problems related to agriculture, rural occupations, village industries, developmental 
activity and natural resources of the region. This in turn may promote opportunities for 
self and wage-employment in the region. 

Thus, the task, of restructuring the existing educational pattern at the first degree 
level oriented towards socio-economic problems of the region is of very complex nature. 
Hence, it needs a very careful planning and thoughtful execution. Wc have to be very 
cautious in taking steps keeping in mind that the new structure be useful and readily ac- 
ceptable to the students and community of the region. 

It was thought that there arc immense potentialities in combining academic courses 
with the need based and self and wage-employment oriented courses relevant to the region 
at the first degree level. This will not limit (i) the academic options to the students for 
persuing postgraduate study and (ii) the existing available opportunities in their carreer. 
In fact this may increase the opportunities in their life. 

Identification of Major Areas 

An important requisite for development of an educational pattern, envisaged above, 
is the identification of major areas, on the basis of careful socio-economic analysis which 
indicates opportunities for self and wage employment and relevant to the needs of the 
community in the region. Therefore, to start with we undertook the analysis of the major 
economic activities and needs of the four regions namely (i) Tonk (ii) Banswara (iii) Pali 
and (iv) Lachmangarh-Sikar. The analysis is based on secondary data available in vari- 
ous central and state government publications. It was felt that the collection of primary 
data was neither necessary nor feasible. The analysis and findings arc given in College 
Development Council, Annual Report 1979-80, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

The areas identified were as follows: 

(/) Tonk 

(t) Cultivation of groundnut and sugarcane and ancilliary cottage industries, 

(ii) Rearing of livestock, specially cattle, buffallows, sheep and making use of 
various products of livestock particularly leather. 

(U) Banswara 

(i) Cultivation of cotton and ancillary house hold and small scale industries. 

(ii) Cultivation of cotton, sugarcane, rice and wheat. 

(iii) Poultry development. 

(iv) Forest development and utilization of forest products. 

(iii) Pali 

(i) Agriculture of oil-seeds, Bajra, etc. and marketing of Agriculture products. 

(ii) Textile bleaching, dyeing and printing techniques, marketing or raw material 
and produce. 

(iv) Lachhmangarh-sikar 
Sheep and wool. 

Selection of an Area for the Programme 

With the above in view one day workshops were organized at the respective colleges. 
In these workshops district officers, prominent political and social workers, faculty, and 
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students participated. The major areas identified as in section (iii) were discussed and the 
aims and objectives of restructuring curriculum were explained. As a result of deliberations 
and discussions in these workshops, the following consensus emerged regarding the re- 
structuring of the present day educational pattern at undergraduate level. 

((a) Under the existing structure need based subjects relevant to particular regions 
be started in respective colleges and students may be allowed to select one such 
subject along with two other subjects according to the faculties of Arts, Science 
and Commerce, a unique recommendation whereby barrier between various 
faculties may slowly disappear. This has far reaching consequences and for 
which UGC always pleaded with the universities without any result. The 
grass-root has forced the academic community to act in above direction, a re- 
form badly needed in our educational system. 

(b) Suggestion regarding starting new need-based subject as an additional op- 
tional subject together with three optional subjects one has to study in the pre- 
sent pattern, was not acceptable. This would unnecessarily put an extra burden 
on the students. 

(c) It was suggested that a compulsory subject namely “Rural Development” 
be introduced. It may be offered by the students in place of HICC, General 
education, etc. This will enable students to know and appreciate the problems 
of rural development etc. 

The broad scheme of undergraduate studies that emerged out of above suggestions 
is given in Appendix I which is self explainatory. 

The areas selected for development of syllablii etc. by these workshops for respec- 
tive regions are as follows: 

TONK : Livestock and Leather 

BANSWARA : Forestry (Emphasis on development and cottage : n- 

dustrics based on forest product) 

PALI : Dyeing and Printing 

LACHHMANGARH-SIKAR: Sheep and Wool. 

It was also suggested that in the second phase the course on other identified areas 
be introduced so that large student population is benifitted. 

Involvement of Local Expertise 

To make the syllabi i for need-based subject more useful and reflect the needs of the 
region, it was thought that as a first step the local experts be involved in framing the syl- 
labi i. Consequence to this two-days workshops were organized in respective colleges 
in which local experts and a few academic journalists participated. In these workshops 
detailed outlines for various subject's requirements for faculty members, instructional 
staff and other technical and laboratory requirements were worked out. The recommen- 
dations of these workshops were placed before the respective committcesof courses (Boards 
of Studies) formed by the Vice-Chancellor for finalization of course contents, etc. Each 
committee in turn examined and discussed the courses at length and finalized the syllabii 
marking schemes, qualifications for teaching and non-teaching staff, etc. The overall re- 
quirements and financial implications were also worked out. Each committee endorsed 
the broad scheme of education as given in Appendix I. It was very heartening that 
academic community respected the wishes of the grass-root and a new era has started in 
which community is involved in planning and decision making. The details of course con- 
tents and other things are given in a CDC annual report 1979-80. In Appendix II we have 
listed the papers to be included in particular need base subject, which shows how useful 
material is to be covered in each paper. We also find that there is an element of interdis- 
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ciplinary approach which may make the syllabii more useful in achieving the aims and 
objectives discussed in sections 1 and 11. Further steps have been taken to prepare instruc- 
tional material for each paper which incorporates the local needs. 

Summary 

Jt is heartening to note that the Academic Council of the University of Rajasthan 
not only adopted the restructured scheme of education and syllabii, etc. but appreciated 
the methodology adopted and model developed for making education more relevant. 
In fact this can said to be the turning point (in past the academic community has always 
been susceptible to such changes) in re-orienting the present day educational system so as 
to go hand-in-hand with strong thrust for socio-economic transformation and develop- 
mental needs of the community in general and rural community in particular. 

The restructured education pattern may become more useful if students are assisted 
in obtaining the necessary in puts and financial assistance for becoming self-employed. 

We have clearly demonstrated how grass-root can be involved in planning, design- 
ing and re-orienting the pattern of education which is relevant to them. A strong foun- 
dation of the national reconstruction through restructuring education pattern has been 
laid. This is bound to improve the economic livelihood and way of living of rural com- 
munity. 

The University Grants C ommission has agreed to give continuous financial assis- 
tance to the University of Rajasthan for extending the programme in most of the colleges 
and monitoring it. 

Appendix-I 

BROAD EXAMINATION SCHEME 


A. 


B. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


The Broad Examination Scheme adopted at the first degree level was as follows 


Compulsory Subjects: 


(i) English 

(ii) Hindi 

(iii) Any one of the following 


(a) General Education 

(b) H.I.C.C. 

(c) Elementary Mathematics 

(d) Rural Development (for Colleges offering need-based subject) 


Optional Subjects: 


SCIENCE 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Geology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Geography 

Economics 

Need-based Subject . 


ARTS 

1 . Economics 

2. Sociology 

3. Geography 

4. History 

5. English Lit. 

6. Hindi Lit. 

7. Sanskrit 

8. Philosophy etc. 

9. Need-based Subject. 


COMMERCE 

1. Accountancy and 
Business Statis- 
tics. 

2. Business Admi- 
nistration 

3. E.A.F.M. 

4. Need-based 
Subject 


Note: The course content of need-based subject will be ,50% theoretical and 50% prac- 

tical and field work. There is a provision of on-line-job training of the students. 
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Appendix II 

In each subject (given below) six papers have been designed— two papers each for 
I, II and lllrd year classes. Practicals and Field Work would be compulsory and would get 
high weightage , 50% according to the needs of each subject . The Committees of Courses 
recommended the provision of these subjects in all the three faculties 

44 Sheep and Wool” for Lachhmangarh College: Papers— 

1. Elements of Sheep Husbandry. 

2. Elementary Sheep Production. 

3. Sheep Health and Nutrition. 

4. Sheep Breeding. 

5. Wool-grading and Processing. 

6. Marketing of Sheep and Sheep Products. 

(Details are given in Appendix— K of report, 1980) 

44 Livestock and Leather ” for Govt. College , Tonk: Papers— 

1. Elementary Animal Husbandry. 

2. Animal Nutrition and Breeding. 

3. Elementary Leather Manufacturing. 

4. Other Animal products and bi-products. 

5. Elementary Leather Working. 

6. Marketing Organisation and Management. 

(Details are given in Appendix— L of report, 1980) 

44 Dyeing and Printing ” for Govt. College , Pali: Papers— 

1. Textile Fibres and Chemistry of Water. 

2. Bleaching and Mercerisation. 

3. Chemistry of Colours. 

4. Technology of Dyeing and Printing. 

5. Finishing. 

6. Marketing, Management and Financing. 

44 Forest Resources and their Utilization ” for Govt. College, Banswara: Papers — 

1. Forest Products, their identification and utility. 

2. Fundamentals of Forestry. 

3. Forest based Industries. 

4. Forest and Anciliary Industries. 

5. Marketing, Management and Entrepreneurship. 

As mentioned in Section II the subject “ RURAL DEVELOPMENT ” is to be 
included in Group (iii) of Compulsory Subjects. In the workshop held for development 
of syllabii of this subject the following five units have been recommended: 

1. Physiography-Natural Resources. 

2. Concept of Rural Development. 

3. Rural Economy. 

4. Rural Social Structure. 

5. Development, Administration and Planning. 

(Details are given in Appendix— J of report, 1980) 


MX. Sisodia and B.M. Agrawal 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE MODERATION OF QUESTION PAPERS IN 
MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 

In our educational system, examinations continue to be the chief tool of evaluating a 
student’s performance. Examination system has a pivotal role to play in any educational 
system, because an efficient evaluation can in the long run contribute to good training. 
But then no field of education is more prone to criticism than examination system. Ac- 
cording to the observation of the Education Commission in 1966, “most of the weaknesses 
in the present system of external examinations are due to defects in the questions and 
the question papers set for the examinations”. 

A question paper may suffer from the following deficiencies: (1) The question paper 
may not cover the syllabus, (ii) the question paper may contain questions outside the 
syllabus, (iii) some of the questions may be vague and not intelligible to the examinees 
and the valuer (if he is not the paper-setter), and (iv) some of the questions or the ques- 
tion paper as a whole may not cover the objectives of the course. 

Specificity of questions has been studied in some investigations done in India. 
Lclc (1962a, 1962b) and Hill (1967f) found that some questions set in our examinations 
were ambiguous. According to Lele, there were questions in the examination papers which 
were considered easy by students, but difficult by teachers. He came to the conclusion that 
this was possibly due to the differential difficulty of questions as seen by teachers and 
students that made these essay examinations unreliable. Hill (I967f) found that in the 
traditional question papers, generally no clue to indicate the length and scope of the desired 
answer is specified except the number of marks assigend to the questions. 

Cicslak (1959) recommended that essay questions should be so framed that students 
should have no difficulty in knowing what the examiner wants. Ray (1970) advocated that 
questions should be structured so that they measure the objectives of the curriculum. 
In particular, there should not be any scope for different interpretations of the same ques- 
tion by students, paper-setter and examiners. 

In order to minimsc the deficiencies cited above, the question papers are moderated 
by a Board of moderators, whose duty is to examine all the questions thoroughly and see 
that the deficiencies mentioned are removed, so that the moderated version of the question 
paper may possess all the qualities of a good test paper. But it is often found that not much 
is done in the name of moderation. Sometimes when moderators interfere with the ques- 
tions as set by the paper-setters, the moderated version of the question paper or the in- 
dividual question becomes either too easy or too dilfeult. Also many-a-times in an exa- 
mination, moderators change the questions in such a way that the paper-setters’ objectives 
are lost. This may be due to the fact that moderators are not able to comprehend the 
meanings of the questions as viewed by the paper-setter. 

Sometimes a paper-setter may set a question not with the sole purpose of evalua- 
ting the students’ performance or achievement. He might wish to conduct certain studies 
regarding the format of a question or otherwise (particularly in the semester system which 
is gaining ground in our country). The purpose of this note is to illustrate, how the mo- 
deration of a question paper may altogether change the purpose of the questions. The 
following arc the relevant illustrations: 

(1) In case of one question, paper setter’s original setting was as follows:- “YVhai 
do you mean by ‘pre-requisites’ for a mathematics lesson?” This is a short answer type 
question. Here students are expected to write in brief what is meant by “prerequisites” 
or “previous knowledge” for a mathematics lesson. 

This question was moderated as follows:- “Mention the pre-requisites for a lesson 
in mathematics. Illustrate your answer”. The moderated version of the original question 
does not stay merely as a reworded version of the original question without its meaning 
content being changed. The moderated version becomes entirely different. First, where- 
as the original question is of short answer type, the moderated version is of essay type. 
Secondly the moderated version’s meaning is entirely different. It requires the students to 
enumerate the components (e.g. subject-matter, technique, indivdual differences, teaching 
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aids) which a teacher should take into account before planning a lesson, because there are 
certain pre-requisites for a successful lesson. 

(2) In another case, one of the setter’s compulsory questions was as follows :-r- 
“Supposc that you were constructing a questionnaire for your students to evaluate your 
teaching. Frame four questions that you would ask”. In this question the setter wanted to 
examine the students’ personal views of good mathematics teaching. Had this question 
been given as an assignment or a take home item, there was a possibility of student’s 
consulting each other and their personal views in this connection would not have been 
ascertained. But in the examination situation they would have been required to give their 
personal views, for the question was compulsory. 

The moderated version of this question was as follows:- “Mention any eight eva- 
luative criteria you would list as part of a schedule for evaluating mathematics teaching”. 
In answer to this question the students are expected to list such as adequacy of content, 
suitability of learning activities, use of teaching aids and evaluation items. But the ori- 
ginal question was set to analyse the students’ attitudes towards good mathematics teach- 
ing, whereas the moderated version calls for the general evaluative criteria as mentioned 
before. 

(3) The following is an example of how a question can be ambiguous due to its 
structure:— “How would you ensure for the effectiveness of a curriculum over a period of 
time?” Here the phrase ‘ensure for the effectiveness’ may have two different interpreta- 
tions. In the first interpretation, the students might be expected to list the criteria for 
evaluating the effectiveness of a curriculum on a long term basis. In another interpretation 
of this question, the students might be required to list the components which make the 
implementation of a curriculum successful over a period of years. 

Let us look for the reason for the ambiguities in the question paper even after mo- 
deration. One single important factor which contributes to this sort of vagueness is the 
fact that generally the board of moderators is composed only of a few subject experts— 
sometimes none of these experts having any expertise in some of the papers they arc 
expected to moderate. 

As a remedy it is suggested that each question paper may be set or moderated by a 
panel of setters or moderators (as the case may be) having expertise in the paper. If possi- 
ble, moderators may consult the paper-setter whenever and wherever necessary. 
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IS ADEQUATE COVERAGE, A STRONG POINT OF A MULTIPLE-CHOICE 
OBJECTIVE TEST? 

Experts in educational science often think that the chief merit of a multiple-choice ob- 
jective test lies in the fact of adequate coverage and that is how it is more reliable (repea- 
tability of results) and valid. 

However, as achievement tests that our examinations ought to be do MCT’s serve 
the purpose? Can they really give a complete or even an adequate measure of the students’ 
all around achievement on undergoing a course of educational experience ? Do these 
tests engender those study habits which are the mark of learning ? 

Let us consider Form No. 1064 — “scientific knowledge and aptitude test” designed 
by a competent psychometrician of Indian Statistical Institute. The syllabus of General 
Science of the Higher Secondary Course (for 16-17 year-olds) was considered and all the 
technical procedures were followed. This is a one-hour test of 72 items drawn from seve- 
ral fields— Physics 56%, Chemistry 12%, Biology 16%, others 16%— intended to mea- 
sure a candidate’s knowledge in the field of sciences and his potential ability. As is reali- 
zed by the setter himself, items often test knowledge that is part of every day common 
knowledge and thus the coverage is superficial The test does not test ‘what the student 
knows and what he is able to do with his knowledge’ for want of specific testing tasks. 
The reliability index is 0.80, mean 42*40, s.d. 10*64. This means that even with this trivial 
test the score varied from 10 to 74 (or 15 to 68?). After studying the higher secondary 
course, the student is tested for basic beginning material (Board examinations are also 
superficial). 

Out of the 72 items, on the face of it, 14 appear to be objectionable or need modifi- 
cation. For instance, take item No. 15 which runs as follows :- 

Indicate the category in which it could be classified: 

(1) Velocity of sound in vacuum; (2) Velocity of Sound through an iron rod. 

A: Velocity stated in (1) is greater that in (2). 

B: The velocity stated in (2) is greater than that in (1). 

C: The two velocities are equal. 

Here one is comparing something which does not exist with something that does. 
Is it logical ? Justifiable? Again item Nos. 4,12,15 are based on the same kind of informa- 
tion; hence triple reward or penalty. 

If 20% of the items require reconsideration what is the point of ‘coverage’, the vali- 
dity of ‘validity’ and ‘item analysis’? Professional psychologists are supposed to adminis- 
ter such test and interpret the results. Basically, if an item has no ‘content’ validity the 
measurements of F.I. and D.I. are meaningless. 

Consider again testing of a student’s achievement in tackling problems in mensura- 
tion, simple interest, profit and loss, time-speed-work, of school arithmetic by converting 
the exercises to the MCT form. Such an attempt is a futile one; the test doesn’t test the 
acquired ability and skill to use the Knowledge of fundamental operations— It discourages 
the regular study of these topics. Because of laziness many would not be able even to get 
over the pass barrier. Such a surface sampling is not worth while. There is no need of 
such a wide and thorough superficial sampling. An improved traditional long-answer 
type questions examination (without any choice) can test the relevant abilities by selected 
significant sampling which would indirectly cover simpler tasks. 

Again, consider an MCT of some 100-200 items covering the entire course of a 
dozen prescribed poems, asking 5 to 50 questions on each. Consider an item— 

In the line ‘The world is too much with us: late and soon’, “The world” refers to— 

(A) The earth on which we live; (B) the other countries of the world; (C) Heaven; 
(D) A spirit of materialism. 

This item is considered to be an item not stressing only the memory-type of learn- 
ing but also the ‘deeper levels of understanding’. One fails to understand what deeper 
levels of understanding are tested when about 13% of the ‘high’ quarter of students fail 
to make the correct choice and 27 % of those classified as the ‘low’ quarter answer cor- 
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rectly. The ‘low* and ‘high’ grouping on the basis of such a test is then deceptive. The 
correlation between such a test and the essay type varied from positive 0-82 to negative 
0-25. This is a clear failure of the objective test. 

The sample objective question is the most prosaic way of testing understanding 
and appreciation of poetry. It docs not make one recollect the line “Milton ! thou should 
be living at this hour!” What underlies is the heroic style, dignity of thought, passion of 
conviction and self-restraint. All these have no place when this kind of testing is done. 
Such tests would make students read mechanically without feeling. When one teaches 
representative sample, one draws attention to the kind of topics, his sensitiveness, metre, 
cadence, the situation that made him give expression to his feelings. There is no need to 
read every piece in the class; what matters is to give the student insight into each of the 
poet’s personality and appreciation of each. Then the student can read on his own. The 
examination need not cover each and every piece; it should uncover the student’s ability 
to appreciate any piece because of acquired insight. Mere coverage has no significance. 

These arc examples from tests set by experts. What then can be said of the general 
run of MCT ! 

How should one go about setting a question paper in, say, Electromagnetic theory 
at the B.Sc. level (text by Reitz & Milford) ? There arc seventeen chapters of which 14 
or 15 might have been prescribed. There is no need to cover all of them. In electrosta- 
tics, topics of (i) Boundary value problems and (ii) theory of the field in the dielectric, 
dielectric constant or any one of these topics and another will be adequate. The same can 
be done with current electricity, varying currents, alternating currents, coupled circuits, 
Maxwell’s equations, Radiation, choosing about one topic only. In all six or seven well 
constructed improved long answer questions with (a) and (b) parts where necessary with 
searching problems will be adequate which will make the examination reliable and valid. 
It would test the student’s knowledge including application and other desirable abilities 
which the MCT cannot hope to do. 

An MCT cannot be an ‘end-all’ and ‘be-all’ of testing a candidate after completion 
of a course. One cannot escape the conclusion that not only the MCT has no superiority 
because of adequate coverage but also it cannot get rid of its basic limitations. 

As one authority would state “If an educated person is one who can recall infor- 
mation, organise it, apply it and express results in his own words, then you must use 
essay test questions since this is the only form of testing that will test for these abilities.’’ 

The advantage of coverage is ficticious; what matters is the coverage that is signi- 
ficant. 


R.D. Godbole 
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Chinese Educational Policy— Jan Ingvar 
Lofstedt. Humanities Press, N.V. USA 
1980, pp. 204, No Price 

China has been a much talked about but 
little written about country. Number of 
stereotypes in writings on China parti- 
cularly in India is amazingly large. Our view 
of China consists of a series of sterotypes. 
The nervousness with which academic 
establishment in India reacts to any differ- 
ent thinking on China would indicate the 
desire not to leave the beaten track. Some- 
times one gets a feeling that we perhaps 
cherish the stereotypes. 

The stereotypes flourish because they 
provide easy answers to complex problems. 
The Chinese reality is complex. A student 
of China is as, Lofstedt the author of the 
book under review, has put it, “constantly 
intrigued by mixtures of western and ori- 
ental, traditional and modern, Marxist 
and non-Marxist and elitist and populist 
elements in the system.” (p. 17). The re- 
volution in China has not resulted in dis- 
appearance of all pre-revolutionary ele- 
ments of thought and culture. At the same 
time, it has introduced some new elements 
of thought and culture. This makes the 
Chinese reality both bewildering and fas- 
cinating at the same time. 

This book addresses itself to the his- 
tory, development and analysis of “Chinese 


Educational Policy”. The sub-title of the 
book ‘Changes and Contradictions 1949- 
79’ makes clear the enormity of the 
problem. One does not even know if one 
could talk of Chinese educational policy 
at all. It is really a series of debates, intra- 
party struggles, forces pulling in different 
directions and so on. Lorstedt’s book 
documents these debates and these struggles 
very well. It is both a chronological and 
political study of the educational policy. 
The scope of the book is all education from 
the primary to the research stage. The 
book has excellent tables, a wealth of 
statistics and what is more, the entire dis- 
cussion of educational policy follows 
closely the history of socialist construction 
in China. In other words, education and 
development have been placed in context 
and no attempt is made, mercifully, to 
device a pedagogical doctrine that is in- 
dependent of the development perspec- 
tive. In short, it is a valuable and well 
researched study of Chinese educational 
policy. 

Having said that, one must add that 
the approach adopted in the book gives a 
whole lot of information but does not 
enlighten us sufficiently on the debate on 
the pedagogical doctrine in China. A 
pure pedagogical doctrine docs not exist, 
cannot exist. Lofstedt’s documentation 
demonstrates that neither Mao nor Liu 
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(or Deng Xiaoping today) would dispute 
that. It is also not true that Mao has been 
taking consistently “radical” positions and 
Lia consistently “revisionist” positions. 
For example, during the great leap forward, 
it is Liu Shaoqi who was talking of the 
‘Cultural Revolution* (p. 96). He “sided 
with Mao on the question of Leap policy 
and, according to some, even went too far 
to the left saying that ‘Communism is near 
at hand. ’* (p. 103). The chapter on the 
GLF (Great Leap Forward) thus makes it 
clear that Liu did not actually take as 
‘rightist’ or ‘revisionist’ positions or Mao 
as ‘leftist* or ‘radical* positions as was 
made out during the Great Protetarian 
Cultural Revolution (GPCR) period later 
(1966-70). The pity of it all is that Lofs- 
tedt does not follow the directions his own 
data suggest to him. He has valuable chap- 
ters on the Soviet experience and the Tai- 
wanese experience as a useful backdrop to 
the discussion of the Chinese experiment. 
He quotes a Stalin speech of 1932 which 
“called a halt to the differentiated treat- 
ment of the former intelligentia”. “No 
discrimination on account of social origin 
was to be allowed”, said a Party decree 
in 1935 (p. 58). Now the significance of 
Stalin’s position for the debates in China 
is obvious but Lofstedt does not quite suc- 
cessfully relate the two. The Central ques- 
tion in China has always been (whether in 
Education or in Socialist construction) 
how to describe and understand the so- 
called two-line struggle. The usual model 
of radicals and pragmatists does not help 
much and is certainly inadequate to ex- 
plain the pre-1965 debates. The way the 
GPCR activists articulated their and the 
opponents’ position on pedagogy world 
suggest (like in other fields) that it was a 
battle between the Marxists and their 
enemies. Such a simplified view of the dis- 
pute in the pedagogical debate would take 
us nowhere. Therefore, Lofstedt’s uniritical 
acceptance of the People’s Daily view of 
“Difference between the New and the Old 
Chao Yang System” (the model related to 
the Chao Yang Agricultural College) pub- 
lished in February, 1976 (p. 134) is a little 
surprising. 

Although the book is quite impressive 
in its range, in the statistics and the infor- 
mation that it gives in abuntance; it is dis- 


appointing in that it fails to come to grips 
with the thrust of the pedagogical debate 
in China. This has led the author to the con- 
tradictory conclusion that “leadership con- 
tradictions have been most decisive in 
influencing policy changes although a more 
careful examination... may show that the 
fluctuations at that level have not been so 
pronounced and not quite in step with the 
pendulum swings at the policy level” (p. 1 87). 

In short, after nearly two hundred 
closely printed (with some glaring prin- 
ting errors) pages wc are nowhere near 
acquiring an overall picture of the pedago- 
gical debate in China. Yet the book has to 
be welcomed because it is one of the first of 
its kind and is a product of considerable 
research and scholarship. 

G.P. Deshpande 

The German University: A Heroic Ideal in 
Conflict with the Modern World, Daniel 
Fallon. Cilorado Associated University Press, 
Boulder, Colorado. 1980, Pp. XII 14/. Price 
7.95. 

Though reform movements and debates on 
the structure and function of the University 
in society characterise the development of 
Education in almost all European coun- 
tries after the war, it would not be incorrect 
to point out that in the German States they 
were qualitatively different because the 
structure and function of the German 
University a» developed in the 19th Century 
had unique ideological foundation, and 
because the University system itself emerged 
badly shaken out of the Fascist holocaust. 

This modest book has grown out of an 
initial attempt to describe University re- 
forms in the Federal Republic of Germany 
in the 60s, and 70s. The author quite cor- 
rectly assessed that “an English-speaking 
audience would have difficulty understand- 
ing such an article without some broader 
background material.” (p. xi) Hence the 
first five chapters of this book “were written 
to provide a description of the nature and 
structure of the German University as it 
developed into its mature form in the nine- 
teenth century, and to give some indication 
of its importance and influence.” (p. 52). 

Both the utility as well as the limitations 
of the book stem from its perspective. The 
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description of the contemporary university problems of university structure. Occasional 
in the FRG in the context of its past hopes attempts by the author to offer explana- 
to provide to answer to questions like: tions are indeed romantically naive. Fallon 
“What is the state of the university in the notes that though other intellectuals and 
Federal Republic of Gerrhany today, What administrators also spent time and effort 
happened to the model that inspired so on educational reforms, the concept of a 
many thoughtful scholars? How can the new university is exclusively linked to the 
past of the German university be reconciled name of Humboldt. But his explanation of 
with its present or its future?” (p. 5). this “paradox” is: “First, Humboldt was a 

Helmut Schelsky’s now classic study of clear-thinking intellectual with practical 
the German university “Einsamkeit and government expertise who could in fact 
Frciheit” (2nd Edition 1971) with the signi- firmly insure that the University of Berlin 
ficant subtitle “Idee und Gestalt der deut- be established auspiciously and with the 
schen Univcrsitat and ihrer Rcformen” highest intellectual standards. Second, the 
(Idea and shape of the German university Zeitgeist provided the possibility for an 
and its reforms) was also informed by an individual person, one could say a hero, to 
attempt to analyse contemporary reforms unify and resolve authoritatively the tension 
in the context of an historical reconstruc- generated by various passionately held 
tion. But whereas Schelsky tried— however ideas of similar intent but very different 
idealistically— to present a sociological details.” (p. 14). 

analysis, Fallon’s essay lacks precisely the By reducing the concept of the German 
analytical and methodological perspective. University to its organisation Fallon under- 
Fallon recounts the main events in the plays what is perhaps the crucial aspect of 
process of Prussian education reform, com- this unique endeavour: its utopian content, 
monly associated with the name of Whil- This is precisely the reason why the German 
hclm-von-Humboldt, which led to the foun- University became and had to become an 
ding of a new type of Institution -the anachronism in the post war period. Hum- 
University of Berlin (1809-10). But the boldts notion of autonomy guaranteed by 
limitations of his approval becomes evident an enlightened state was an illusion under- 
espccially in the discussion of that corner- standable, as Habermas has pointed out in 
stone of the Humboldt-reform: the rela- a different context, in the era of early bour- 
tionship of the University to the state and geois development. It collapsed with the 
Humboldt’s vision of an enlightened state transition to monopoly capitalism the in- 
which guaranteed the autonomy of ‘interest- terests of which encompass both the content 
free* education in the university against and organisation of teaching and research, 
the utilitarian interests of a developing For precisely this reason the discussions 
society interested in the quick production about reform in the sixties held up the Hum- 
of qualified personnel. boldtian ideal as a negative criticism against 

Fallon secs the success of this reform in monopoly interests which in the form of 
the “simplicity and elegance” of the basic Pragmatism reduced university reform to 
principles which Humboldt established as adaptation to the needs of society. The 
the cornerstone of the University. These, question who decides these needs was 


as is fairly well-known, asserted the Unity ignored. 

of research and teaching, the principle of The second section of Fallon’s book 
academic freedom (Lehrfreiheit und Lem- devoted to post war history is more useful, 
freiheit) and laid emphasis on liberal cduca- From the initial restoration of the Humboldt 
tion. But Fallon’s basic defect consists in university in the FRG, Fallon takes the 


reducing the problems of the Humboldt 
University to structure i.e., the Philosophy 
behind the Humboldt University, its con- 
tradictions with society arc not tackled. Why 
it became an anachronism is not explained. 
In other words, the historical-sociological 
explanation is lacking. The Author’s interests 
be in an accurate summary of the internal 


account upto the Federal Coordination Law 
(1976) by which time some measure of 
coherence in the West German education 
system and a number of reform towards 
democratisation of the University structure 
were effected. Most notable among these 
reforms relate perhaps to t he in creasing 
participation of j 
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in the academic and administrative affairs 
of the University. Here Fallon’s summary 
is useful, as also in his account of the poli- 
tical tensions between progressive reform 
measures of the SPD/FDP coalition and 
the conservative CDU/CSU reaction. It 
is interesting to be reminded by Fallon 
that in post war FRG because higher 
education budgets quickly became “by for 
the largest part of an individual state 
budget, the minister of culture in each 
state became one of the most prominent, 
in some instances most powerful political 
functionaries in each state”. What a con- 
trast to India where neither budgetory 
allocations nor Ministerial powers are 
commensurate with the importance edu- 
cation is supposed to have in society. 

Anil Bhatti 

Structure and Performance of College 
Education by Rudolf C. Heredia, Somaiya 
Publications Pvt. Ltd. pp. 192. Rs. 65. 

At a time when the quality of higher edu- 
cation has become a live issue, the impor- 
tance of the study of college organization 
cannot be emphasized enough. This is so 
because in India college still remains the 
principal vehicle of higher education. 
Also because much of the college educa- 
tion is still under the control of private 
agencies. This notwithstanding, little socio- 
logical research has been done on this 
subject in India. Hence, the present book 
is a welcome contribution. 

An edited version of a doctoral disser- 
tation, the book attempts a systems analysis 
of the internal organizational dynamics 
of college education in terms of its insti- 
tutional structure and educational perfor- 
mance. Based on a sociological survey of 
22 arts and science colleges of Bombay, 
it has drawn its materials by means of a 
questionnaire covering a stratified sample 
of 440 teachers. 

The central concern of the study is the 
structural analysis of the organizational 
characteristics of college as an academic 
social system. A formal systems model of 
input, throughput and output is used as a 
theoretical scheme. In the category of 
input is included resources— both material 
and human—with a focus on financial 


stress and human constraints. As a part of 
human constraints, a thumbnail sketch 
of the professor profile is offered which 
reveals a definite bias to communal selec- 
tion of teachers by colleges, thus implying 
a certain closed particularism, though the 
seniority rule does indicate a certain uni- 
versalism, albeit a bureaucratic one. The 
profile that emerges from the data is more 
of a salaried employee than of an autono- 
mous professional. 

The institutional structure, a mediating 
throughput, is elaborated in the context 
of the well known dilemma of organiza- 
tional theory, namely the dilemma between 
bureaucracy and professionalism. Pater- 
nalism is added as a third structural charac- 
teristic. The decision-making process is 
used to operationalize these and the an- 
tecedent effects of resource inputs on them 
arc studied. It reveals a rather skewed 
distribution of authority and a predo- 
minance of bureaucratic criteria. Thus 
the colleges here have a high degree of 
paternalism and bureaucratization, and 
a low professionalization. The corporate 
response of faculty unionization is exa- 
mined against these organizational charac- 
teristics and the possibilities for a greater 
professionalization arc sketched. 

The educational performance outputs 
are analysed in terms of three related 
components: faculty role performance, in- 
novative institutional change, and exami- 
nation performance. Ccrtian dilemmas arc 
delineated in these performance spheres. 
In respect of faculty role performance, 
the teaching-research dilemma is posed. 
The study reveals dominance of the peda- 
gogic emphasis over the academic one, 
implying thereby that scholarship is not 
part of the institutinalized role of the college 
teacher. The dilemma between communi- 
cative flexibility and coordinated stability 
forms the context of innovative change. 
The study reports low level of innovation 
in college education at the institutional 
as well as departmental level, and attributes 
it to paternalism and bureaucratization. 
In respect of college performance in uni- 
versity examination, the vicious circle 
between institutional selectivity and exami- 
nation results is underscored. In fact, the 
dominating effect of institutional selec- 
tivity on examination results emerges as 
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an inescapable conclusion from the ana- 
lysis. Because of overstress on the certi- 
fication function of education, it is argued 
that examination results have become the 
operative goal of the college, displacing 
others more genuinely academic. 

From a sociological point of view, a 
more fascinating part of the analysis is 
concerned with the influence of structural 
characteristics on the performance of 
college education. How the peculiar 
structural sensibilities of our society 
are reflected in the college organization and 
how they impinge on the educational 
performance is very clearly brought out in 
the book. Thus members in an organiza- 
tion might have strong paternalistic expec- 
tations that are culturally induced, and for 
the same reason be quite disoriented in a 
professionalized structure. 

The book calls into question the “fun- 
tional efficiency” of the affiliating system in 
a transformed social context. It also makes 
some constructive policy recommendations. 
The resource concentration, the academic 
professionalization, and the systemic de- 
centralization are recommended as mea- 
sures of strategic restructuring of college 
education. 

The book is a scholarly piece of re- 
search-dispassionate, objective and well 
decumented. It merits admiration for a 
sharp theoretic sensibility, a fine-tuned 
quantitative analysis, and, above all, a 
capacity to structure the issues. The ana- 
lysis is atonce penetrating and thought- 
provoking. 

The book has its own limitations which 
stem from its theoretical commitments 
and methodological preferences. Because 
of its commitment to systems model, it 
has neglected to examine the data in terms 
of other theoretical perspectives. What is 
more, at places it appears that the author 
is at pains to fit the data in the torture 
chamber of systems model. This makes the 
treatment of data cumbersome and presen- 
tation scholastic. Similarly, because of the 
author’s preference for sophisticated quan- 
titative analysis, he could not help collap- 
sing 24 colleges into one aggregate unit, 
thus missing the significance of the vari- 
ations in the organizational ethos of these 
colleges. How much one wishes that the 
author had shown the variations in the 


college structure and performance by 
classifying them according to their manag- 
ing agencies. 

On the whole, the book makes a valuable 
contribution to an important but neglected 
aspect of higher education in India. The 
subject is as fascinating as it is challenging. 
More research is needed on the subject 
in some other states of India, particularly 
in U.P. and Bihar. 

Anyone interested in higher education 
will find this book useful. 

S.L. Sharma 

Higher Education and the Labour Market 
in the Philippines by Bikas C. Sanyal, 
Woldos. Perfecto and Adrians A. Arcelo 
(Paris, United Nations Educational, Scientic 
and Cultural Organisation/New Delhi, Wiley 
Eastern Ltd., 1981). pp. 316. Price not 
quoted. 

In the early 1960s the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation & Development 
conducted a scries of studies on manpower 
planning with implications for education 
in several OECD Countries. The growing 
unemployment among the educated in 'he 
1970s through out the world including 
the OECD countries suggesed that man- 
power planning could not be successful in 
serveral non-communist countries of the 
world. The situation at the same time in- 
dicated the necessity for effective manpower 
planning— a close correspondence between 
labour market and the educational system 
particularly the higher education. So in 
the middle ’70s the International Institute 
of Educational Planning began taking 
serious interest in the problem and initiated 
a series of research projects on higher edu- 
cation and employment in several countries 
of the third world. The present case study 
of Philippines is one in this scries. 

Being an ex-colony itself, the study on 
Philippines is of particular interest to 
many of the Asian Countries for its own 
similarities and dissimilarities with other 
third world countries. Philippines ranks 
at the top among the developing countries 
with respect to socio-economic develop- 
ment indicators. The per capita income 
of Philippines is about a US $600. About 
88 % of the adult population are literate. 
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Primary education is universalised already. 
About half the population of the concerned 
age-group are in secondary schools and 
about one fourth in colleges. Among the 
third world countries the Philippines has 
the largest enrolment ratios at secondary 
and tertiary levels of education. It is a 
small country with 47 million population. 
5.2% of the labour force or about one- 
third of the workforce are unemployed. 
Some more characteristics with serious 
educational implications can be noted: 
70% of the population of the country are 
under the age 25; unlike in many other 
developing countries, 90% of the institu- 
tions of higher education belong to the 
private sector, receiving no subsidies from 
the Government. 85% of the enrolment 
in higher education is concentrated in these 
private institutions and 92% of the expen- 
diture of the private institutions is met 
from student fees. 

The subject matter of the study under 
review was organised into eight chapters. 
The first chapter outlines the ojcctives of 
the study, the methodology adopted and 
some of the major findings of the study. 
A complete socio-economic and demo- 
graphic profile of the Philippines is given 
in chapter 2. Chapter 3 contains an interest- 
ing account of the development of educa- 
tional system in the country. An assess- 
ment of the empirical relationship between 
manpower planning and educational plan- 
ning forms the subject of chapter 4. Aspi- 
rations and expectations of the students 
regarding their educational careers, pro- 
fessional careers and of the higher education 
system in the country are described in 
chapter 5. Interestingly the chapters 6 
and 7 arc devoted respectively to employees’ 
and employers’ perception of the employ- 
ment process and the linkages between 
education system and labour market. Thus 
the chapters 5, 6 and 7 are based on pri- 
mary information collected through ques- 
tionnaries. The last chapter derives from 
the study implications for educational 
planning in general and planning higher 
education in particular. 

What is the contribution of this study? 
The study provides an essential starting 
point for those who wish to make similar 
investigations into the problem of higher 
education and employment nexus. Second 


important contribution of the study is the 
valuable information on the Philippines 
at regional level. Third major contribution 
is of course the detailed results of the survey 
data, besides documentation of the few 
manpower studies conducted earlier in the 
Philippines. 

With the empirical results stemming 
largely from the information collected 
through quest ionnaries, provided in great 
detail at disaggregate levels, if not dis- 
jointed, the study provides an uninterested 
reading. There arc several important om- 
missions also. To start with, it should have 
been attempted in identifying the major 
factors resulting in unemployment and 
under-employment of the educated, while 
the factors responsible for growth in de- 
mand for higher education arc identified. 

This is largely because the study relied 
solely on field information, while causes 
of unemployment could be analysed with 
the help of investigation at macro level. 

In an important chapter (4) titled ‘Man- 
power Planning on Educational planning’, 
it is intrigucing to ignore the importance 
of analysing separately private and public 
higher education. The differences in quality 
between private and state institutions of 
higher education arc also relatively ignored. 
Further it is not very clear how private 
institutions meet the private demand for 
education and the implicit statement that 
state institutions meet social demand for 
eduction, which is “manifested tradi- 
tionally through manpower requirements” 
(p. 114). The results of the earnings func- 
tion should have been analysed further in 
detail (pp. 2224). It is interesting to note 
that neither education nor socio-economic 
status variables turned out to be dominant 
variables in explaining in variation in 
earnings. Occupational classification, age 
(not experience), and the sex turned out 
to be the 3 most important variables. Edu- 
cation ranks 6th and 9th in the list of 
variables. Above all, in a ‘competitive 
labour market* and a higher educational 
system predominantly dominated by ‘pure’ 
private sector relying on students fees to 
the extent of 92% of their expenditure, 
fees plays an important role in forming 
effective linkages between educational plan- 
ning and manpower planning. The reviewer 
fails to find any discussion on this issue. 
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On the other hand the implications that 
were drawn from the study are quite gene- 
ral, such as: The crucial elements that 
could hasten the attainment of employ- 
ment and career objectives must be sup- 
portive; the school system and its curri- 
cular programme and the economy, espe- 
cially the employers of graduates must 
coordinate their respective roles (p. 225); 
and higher education system should have 
precise information on the role it could 
play in supplying the type, the kind and the 
quality of skills the economy would be 
capable of employing (p. 276); etc. 


The study makes one important con- 
tribution: it stresses the necessity of (i) deve- 
lopment of labour market information 
systems, (ii) strengthening the baseline 
data ill the Philippines including com- 
pilation of data especially on higher edu- 
cation and (iii) above all, effective man- 
power planning — manpower forecasting 
techniques should be developed and conse- 
quently adopted whichever suit the eco- 
nomy's characteristics and expectations. 


Jandhyala B.G. Tilak 
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University Vice-Chancellors: Profile of the Educational 
Elites 

UDAY DESAI 


A great many books, articles, monographs and reports have been written 
on the subject of Indian universities. Yet little is known about the men 
(and a rare woman) who preside over these institutions. 

We are told that the vice-chancellor is the first among unequals in uni- 
versity hierarchy , 1 that he (or a seldom she) has to provide the leadership, 
to set the direction, to move people and things if anyone is going to. 

Vice-chancellors, in addition to being important as the chief executives 
of universities, are at the apex of the higher education establishment in India. 
They are, as a group, the elites of higher education. It may well be argued 
that given the historical, political and organizational context of the total 
education system in India, they are the elites of the entire Indian education 
system. 

We know a little about Indian administrative elites from an excellent 
study of their social background . 2 We also have at least two major published 
studies on the social background of Indian managers . 3 One of these also 
covers their career patterns . 4 

We are aware of no comparable study of educational elites. We do not 
have such basic information as the socio-economic and education back- 
ground or the career patterns of Vice-Chancellors. Does a bright but poor 
country boy have a better chance of making it to the top of the education 
establishment than he has in the more “parochial” business world or in the 
more “exclusive” world of administrative elities? 

This study is an attempt to fill this gap in our knowledge. The paper 
presents socio-economic and career profiles of the educational elites, the 
Vice-Chancellors . 5 We first present basic information on the social, eco- 
wmic and educational background of the Vice-Chancellors and their 
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parents and on the occupations of their parents and grandparents. The 
social origins of Vice-Chancellors are compared with those of managers 
and administrators, and the occupational mobility of Vice-Chancellors’ 
families over three generations is analyzed. 

The next section analyzes career patterns of Vice-Chancellors and their 
tenure in office. Lastly the summary profile of the Vice-Chancellor is presen- 
ted. 

Socio-Economic Profile 

The long tradition of “elite” and “ruling class” studies is based, primarily, 
on the assumption that individuals from similar social (class) origin think 
and act alike, often without conscious plan, to protect their privileged posi- 
tions in the society. The recent interest in and arguments for ‘representative 
bureaucracy’ are also based on this assumption. 6 There is considerable de- 
bate over the extent and exact nature of the influence that social character- 
istics have on the actions and decisions of individuals. Other factors cer- 
tainly influence actions: they may even be the most critical determinants of 
action. Nevertheless, social and personal characteristics play some role. 
The continuing interest in studying the social background of important 
decision makers and in increasing their representativeness clearly indicates 
the importance placed on these factors, both by scholars and by policy 
makers. 

Socio-Demographic Profile 

What personal and social background do our Vice-Chancellors come 
from? How old (or young) are they, on the average? Are they mostly male 
and married? In the case of India caste is considered to have a major role on 
one’s attitude. What is the caste background of our Vice-Chancellor? 
Whether one’s family lived in an urban or a rural area would also influence 
both opportunities for social mobility and social attitudes. This may be 
particularly important in the case of India where there is a tremendous 
disparity in the availability of educational, cultural and professonal resources 
between urban and rural areas. Are most of the Vice-Chancellors urban 
folks? These are some of the questions we now turn to: 

(1) Sex : Vice-Chancellorship is and has been a male domain. Tradi- 
tionally a woman has been Vice-Chancellor of the women’s University in 
Bombay. It is, however, quite rare for a woman to be Vice-Chancellor of a 
“non-women’s” university. Only one of our 1 12 respondents is a female, 
a past Vice-Chancellor of a women’s university. (The present Vice-Chancel- 
lor of this Women’s University is also female, but she did not respond to 
our questionnaire.) 

(2) Marital Status: An unmarried Vice-Chancellor is unheard of. The 
incidence of Vice-Chancellors, past or present without a spouse is very slight. 
Only 10 of our 112 respondents were widowed or separated. 
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(3) Age: The average (mean) age of present Vice-Chancellors is 54.2 
years. Half of them are over 56 years old, See Tale 1 . In the Indian context, 
where most government employees must retire at the age of 58, Vice-Chan- 
cellors are certainly not a young lot. Vicc-chancellorship is clearly the apex 
and the end of the career of these men. It is the final destination, a culmina- 
tion of long years of hard work and fortunate breaks. 

Table 1 


CURRENT AGE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS 


Age in Years 

Past V.C* 

( Per cent) 

Present V.C* 

( Per cent ) 

45 or below 

2-1 

00 

46 - 50 

12-8 

31 

51 - 55 

31-9 

6-2 

56 - 60 

31-9 

9-2 

61 - 70 

170 

47-7 

71 - 80 

2-1 

26-2 

81 or above 

00 

6-2 

No answer 

2-1 

1*5 

Average Age 

56-4 yrs 

67 -6 yrs 


* Percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


(4) Urban- Rural Origin: Table 2 shows the breakdown of our respon- 
dents’ origin into three categories: city, town and village. The data indi- 
cates that 39.3% of the respondents spent their early life (up to 12 years of 
age) in a village while 40.2% spent their early life in a town. Only 20.5% 
said they were brought up in a city. If we combine town and city respondents 
as representing “urban” origin and consider village as “rural” origin, we 
have 60.5% of our respondents from “urban” origins and 39.5% from 
“rural” origins. This is in contrast to the population as a whole in which 
82 % are classified as “rural” and only 18 % as “urban”. 8 

Table 2 

URBAN-RURAL ORIGIN OF VICE-CHANCELLORS 



Vice-Chancellors 

Origin 

(Per cent ) 


/i- 112 


Village 

39*3 

Town 

40-2 

City 

20-5 
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However, Vice-Chancellors better represent India’s urban-rural distri- 
bution of population than Indian managers. Only 20% of Indian managers 
indicated that they were brought up in a village 9 as opposed to almost 40% 
of the Vice-Chancellors. Rural upbringing is twice as common among edu- 
cational elite as it is among the business elite in India. There is an interesting 
difference between past and present Vice-Chancellors in urban-rural distri- 
bution. 35 % of the past Vice-Chancellors report their background as “rural” 
while 45 % of the present Vice-Chancellors say they come from “rural” 
background. This may indicate an increasing levelling of rural-urban differ- 
entiation among Vice-Chancellors. 

(5) Religion: Among Vice-Chancellors, Hindus and Christians are 
over-represented, in proportion to their percentages in the population at 
large. The Sikhs get close to parity, while Muslims are grossly under-repre- 
sented. Other religious minorities such as Buddhists, Jains, Parsis and Jews 
are also under-represented as shown in Table 3. This pattern is broadly 
similar to the pattern among the IAS. Distribution by religion among mana- 
gers is also broadly similar to that among the Vice-Chancellors. There is a 
slight under-representation of Hindus among managers whereas Hindus 
are over-represented among both IAS officers and Vice-Chancellors. 10 The 
over-representation of Jains and Parsis in management compared to their 
substantial under-representation among Vice-Chancellors calls for no spe- 
cial explanation, considering their “traditions of entrepreneurship and 
management.” 11 


Table 3 


VICE-CHANCELLORS’ RELIGION 
(PER CENT) 



Hinduism 

Islam 

Chris - 
tianity 

Sikhism 

Others 

All V.Cs. (n=112) 

92 00 

2*6 

2-6 

1-7 

0-9 

% of India’s population 

(1961 census) 

83-51 

10-96 

2*44 

1-76 

1-33 

Representational 

Coefficient 

11 

0-24 

1-07 

0-97 

0-68 


It has been suggested that differences in the prevalance of college edu- 
cation among different religious communities may explain the difference 
in their proportions among managers. 12 However, in the case of Vice-Chan- 
cellors, this does not seem to be the case. Table 4 shows the enrolments of 
males in colleges and universities in India in 1932-33. The high proportion 
of Christians, Sikhs and Parsis in college is not reflected in their share of 
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Vice-Chancellorships. However, the low college enrolment among Muslims 
may be a contributing factor to their very low share of both Vice-Chancel- 
lorships and management positions. 13 

Table 4 


PROPORTIONATE SHARE OF THE VARIOUS RELIGIONS 
IN THE POPULATION OF MALE COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 1932-33 


Religion 

Male Students in Colleges 
( Per 10,000 male population) 

Ratio 

Hindu* 

6-94 

101 

Muslim 

400 

0-58 

Christian 

16-38 

2*37 

Sikh 

14-13 

205 

Zoroastrians 

187-60 

27-19 

All Religions 

6-90 

1 00 


* Includes Jains 

Source: S. Jain, Indian Managers , op. cit. pp. 74, Table 27. 


(6) Caste: The distribution by caste is shown in Table 5. The percentage 
of Brahmins is nearly the same in all three groups (39.8 among Vice-Chan- 
cellors, 38.8 in the IAS and 41.4 among the managers). However, there is a 
substantial difference between Vice-Chancellors and the other two groups 
in the percentage of Kshatriya/Rajputs. 22.3% of Vice-Chancellors are 
Kshatriya/Rajput while only 10.2% of the IAS and 6.5% of the managers 
are from that caste. Not a single respondent comes from scheduled castes 
or tribes, 14 although they make up over 20% of the Hindu male population 
in India. In contrast, Brahmins make up only about 6.6% of that popula- 
tion, while they make up 39.8 % of the Hindu Vice-Chancellors. 15 This may 
be changing, however, since there is a noticeable difference between the 
percentage of Brahmins among past and present Hindu Vice-Chancellors. 
Among past Hindu Vice-Chancellors 48.3% were Brahmins while only 
27.9% of the present ones are Brahmins. 

When religion and castes of Vice-Chancellors are considered together, 
one overwhelming feature emerges. Religious minorities and scheduled 
castes and tribes are grossly under-represented. The case is the same among 
administrative and managerial elites. Minorities and lower caste Hindus 
are grossly under-represented among all three elite groups. 

Family Influences 

Social scientists by and large accept the premise that one’s father’s oc- 
cupation and income arc the primary, though not the sole determinants of 
one’s class of origin. 16 In addition, studies on government and business elites 
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Table 5 

VICE-CHANCELLORS* CASTE 

Kshatriya/ Vaisyaj None or 

Brahmin Rajput Bania S.C.jS.T. Other No response 

(i Percent ) ( Percent ) (Percent) ( Percent ) ( Percent ) (Percent) 


All V.C.s 


(n = 112) 

39-8 

22-3 

6-8 

00 

25-2 

5-8 

Past V.Cs 
(n = 60)* 

48-3 

200 

6-7 

00 

23-2 

1-8 

Present V.Cs 
(n ----- 43)* 

27-9 

25*6 

7-0 

00 

27-9 

11-6 

% of India’s 

Male Population 
(1931 Census) 

6-6 

28-8 

2-9 

20-8 

40-9 


Representational 

Coefficient 

5-55 

0-71 

2-16 

00 

0-57 



* Includes only Hindu Vice-Chancellors. 

have indicated that the father’s occupation influences the son’s opportunities 
for social mobility. 17 What is the family income and educational and occu- 
pational background of Vice-Chancellors? What occupational mobility 
have their families experienced? What are their social class origins? 

(1) Parental Origin: About 57% of the Vice-Chancellors describe 
their father’s origin as urban and 40% as rural, (Table 6). This is almost 
identical to the pattern of the Vice-Chancellors’ own origin (60.5% urban 
and 39.5% rural). Clearly, there was little migration to speak of, from rural 
to urban areas among father* of Vice-Chancellors, at least during the early 
life of most Vice-Chancellors. 


Table 6 

URBAN-RURAL ORIGIN OF VICE-CHANCELLORS' PARENTS 



Urban 

Rural 

No Response 


(Per cent) 

(Per cent) 

(Per cent) 

Father 

57 1 

40-2 

2-7 

Mother 

46-3 

500 

3-7 



University vice-chancellors %1\ 

About 50 % of the Vice-Chancellors described their mother’s background 
as rural. This difference between father’s and mother’s origin is not diffi- 
cult to explain since many urban families maintain close social ties with their 
village and often choose brides from the village. 

(2) Parental Income: About one quarter of our respondents come from 
families whose income was Rs. 100/- or less per month (when this respon- 
dent started full-time work) and over half are from families with parental 
income of less than Rs. 300/- per month. 39% come from families with 
parental income of between Rs. 300 and Rs. 2000 per month. Only 9% come 
from families with income of over Rs. 2,000 per month, 18 (Table 7). If we 
consider families with Rs. 100 per month income poor or near poor and 
consider an income of between Rs. 101 and Rs. 300 per month as lower 
middle income, and an income of between Rs. 301 and Rs. 2,000 per month 
as middle and upper middle income, and consider families with an income 
of over Rs. 2,000 per month as rich, 19 the percentages of Vice-Chancellors 
from poor or near poor, lower middle, middle and upper middle, and rich 
families are 24%, 28%, 40% and 9% respectively. 

Table 7 


PARENTAL INCOME OF VICE-CHANCELLORS 


Income Per Month 

Per cent of V.C. Parents 

Up to Rs. 100 

24 

Between Rs. 101 and Rs. 300 

28 

Between Rs. 301 and Rs. 500 

14 

Between Rs. 501 and Rs. 1000 

19 

Between Rs. 1001 and Rs. 2000 

6 

Rs. 2001 and above 

9 


(3) Father's Occupation: The occupations of the fathers of the Vice- 
Chancellors arc shown in Table 8. A small percentage (18.7%) come from 
small farmer-peasant/artisan parentage. 31.9% of them come from elite 
occupations such as higher civil service, medicine, engineering, law, business 
executive and college professoriate. 7.5% of the fathers were largo land 
lords or zamindars and 8.4% of them were owners of large businesses. 
33.5 % of the fathers had non-elite white collar occupations such as lower 
level civil service, school teacher, draftsman, priest and small business. 

A comparison of Vice-Chancellors’ fathers’ occupations with those of 
Indian administrators’ (IAS and IFS) and Indian managers’ is shown in 
Table 8. Higher civil service is much less prominent among Vice-Chancel- 
lors’ fathers than among both managers’ and IAS officers’ fathers. Only 
about 12.1% of Vice-Chancellors reported their fathers’ occupation as 
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higher civil service, while over 20% of the managers and 26% of the IAS 
did so. While only 10% of the managers and 17% of the IAS reported that 
their fathers had lower civil service jobs, 19.6% of Vice-Chancellors’ fathers 
fell into that category. School teachers made up 13.1 % of the Vice-Chan- 
cellors’ fathers but only 4 % of the managers’ fathers and 6.5 % of IAS 
officers’ fathers. Similarly, almost 19% of the Vice-Chancellors’ fathers 
were farmers or peasants, while only 1.2% of IAS’ fathers and about 6% 
of the managers’ fathers were farmers/peasants. Clearly, more Vice-Chan- 
cellors come from a lower occupational family background than do either 
the IAS or the managers. 


Table 8 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION : VICE-CHANCELLORS, IAS, MANAGERS 


Managers ' Fathers * 



VC's 

IAS's 

Jain 

Subramaniam Study 

Occupation 

Fathers 

Fathers * 

Study 

Group I 

Group II 


r / 0 ) 

(%> 

(%> 

(%) 

(%> 

Higher Civil Service 

12-2 

26-5 

18-5 

24-3 

21-4 

Medicine 

1-9 

n 

150 

4-7 

3*9 

Law 

7-5 

6-8 J 




Other Learned Professions 

4*7 

3-3 

30 

0-3 

3-4 

Business Executive 

0-9 

5-9 

12-8 

6-2 

9*3 

College Professoriate 

4*7 

4-7 

3 0 

3*6 

3-3 

Large Landlord (Zamindars) 

7-5 

11-2 

50 

3-5 

5-5 

Large Business Owner 

8-4 



5-7 

2*6 

Small (Petty) Business Owner 

0-9 

8 * 

15-8 

6-9 

7-7 

Business Employee 

0-9 


13-8 

8*2 

3-3 

Lower Civil Service 

18-7 

171 


100 

9-3 

School Teacher 

13-0 

6-4 

4-8 

4*3 

3-2 

Farmer-Peasant 

18*7 

1-2 

8-4 

5-8 

3-4 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

5*6 

13*8 


* Data from S. Jain , op. cit, pp. 44-46 and V. Suhramaniam , Op. cit, pp. 12-13, Table 10. 
Percentages do not add up to 100 in original sources. 


(4) Father's Education: Over half of the fathers of Vice-Chancellors 
did not study beyond high school. 33.0% of them had eighth grade or less 
education. Only 20.5% had fathers with a Bachelor’s or higher degree. 
In contrast, about 38 % of Indian managers’ fathers had a Bachelor’s or 
higher degree. (Table 9). 

Social Class 

Social class status of a person defines not only his or her life style and 
influence in the community but also the individual’s expectation and oppor- 
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Table 9 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF VICE-CHANCELLORS 


Educational Level 

Fathers 

(%) 

Mothers 

(%) 

Spouses 

(%) 

Managers 1 
Fathers 
(%) 

8th Class or Less 

33*0 

74-1 

24-1 

47*0 

High School Diploma or 

More than 8th class 

170 

12*5 

22-3 


Some College 

18-8 

0*9 

14*3 

130 

Bachelor’s Degree 

11-6 

1-8 

10-7 

19*3 

Master’s Degree *■ 

80 

00 

15-2 

17*1 

Doctorate 

0-9 

00 

4-5 

1-5® 

Other 

5-4 

2-7 

1*8 

2*l b 

No response 

4-5 

8-0 

71 

— 


Source : S. Jain f Op.cit, pp. 59 Table 19 

a. Includes all above master level education 

b. Technical Diploma 


tunities. Social class is determined not only by an individual’s income but 
also by his occupation. In the case of India, caste may also influence the 
individual’s influence in the community as well as his children’s life oppor- 
tunities. Thus, we consider occupation and income as primary factors and 
caste a secondary factor in determining an individual’s social class. 

Our earlier discussion of caste indicates that not a single Vice-Chancel- 
lor comes from low service scheduled castes or from scheduled tribes. 20 
Thus, as far as caste is concerned, no respondent falls in a clearly low social 
class status. So we turn to parental income and occupation data, which we 
pool together, to develop a picture of the Vice-Chancellors’ social class 
status. 

Income and occupational data together show that about 19% had pea- 
sant/artisan fathers while 24 % were from poor or near poor families. We 
expect the pcasant/artisans class (which includes farm labourers) to be poor 
or near poor, but this data indicates that at least 5 % of the respondents’ 
fathers in other low level occupations earned poor or near poor income. 
This is not hard to understand, since a school teacher or a petty businessman 
or a chowkidar (lower level civil servants) in rural areas often did not cam 
any more than a peasant. Thus, while he may have a slightly higher occupa- 
tional title, he would still be quite poor. 

When middle or higher income levels are compared with higher level 
occupations, a nearly perfect match between the two is apparent. 47.8% 
of the respondents had fathers in higher level occupations and 48 % of the 
respondents come from middle or higher level income families. Clearly , at 
the upper end of the social classes, income and occupation go hand in hand. 
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Table 10 


OCCUPATION OF V.CS. FATHER, GRANDFATHER AND WIFE’S FATHER 

(PER CENT)* 


Occupation 

VC’s 

father’s 

(//— 107) 

VC’s 
fathers’ 
father 
(if- 94) 

VC’s 

mothers’ 

fathers 

(n=87) 

VC’s 
wife’s 
fathers 
(//- 93) 

Higher Civil Service 

12-2 

3*2 

6-9 

18-3 

Medicine 

1-9 

4*3 

2-3 

5-4 

Law 

7*5 

8-5 

3-5 

11*8 

Other Learned Profession 

4-7 

00 

M 

2-2 

Business Executives 

0*9 

00 

00 

1-1 

College Professoriate 

4-7 

00 

M 

2*2 

Large Landlord (Zamindar) 

7-5 

12-8 

13*8 

6-5 

Large Business Owner 

8-4 

6-4 

81 

9-7 

Small (Petty) Business Owner 

0-9 

3-2 

00 

5*4 

Business Employee 

0-9 

00 

M 

00 

Lower Civil Service 

18-7 

25-4 

25-3 

18*3 

School Teacher 

13-0 

9-6 

2*3 

6-5 

Farmer— Peasant 

J8-7 

28-7 

33*3 

12-9 

Others** 

00 

00 

M 

00 


*Per cent may not add to 100 due to rounding 
** Politician 


Thus, a consideration, of income and occupation together, shows that 
at the minimum, about 19% of the Vice-Chancellors come from below 
middle class family status. The rest, about C!% come from middle (lower 
and upper) and upper class families. 

The social class background of both Indian managers and the IAS and 
all the other higher civil services of the government of India are similar to 
the Vice-Chancellors’ social class background. Among all three, managerial, 
administrative and educational elites, about 81 % come from middle or 
upper class background. . 

Educational Background 

Education is at least as influential as social and family background in 
shaping an individual’s world view, attitudes and values. Often these three 
influences complement and reinforce each other. Thus educational back- 
ground forms an important segment of our profile of Vice-Chancellors. 

We expected Vice-Chancellors to be highly educated, with most having 
earned advanced postgraduate degrees. We asked a number of questions, 
for example: What type of school, public or goverment, did the Vice-Chan- 
cellors attend? What was the highest degree earned? What major subjects 
did they study for their first degree, second degree? Where and from what 
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type of institutions did they receive their higher education? How many had 
earned doctorates? 

(1) School Attended: A majority of Vice-Chancellors attended govern- 
ment schools for their school education. Only 2.7% of them attended public 
schools. About 7 % of them attended convent or other religious schools while 
about 34 % attended private schools as Table 1 1 shows. Clearly few Vice- 
Chancellors went to “elite” schools for their elementary and secondary 
education. 


Table 11 


TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
(PER CENT) 


Type of School 

v.c. 

(«— 112) 

IAS * 

IFS* 

Public 

2-7 

5-6 

26*5 

Convent 

5-4 

10-7 

20-5 

Other Religious Order 

1-8 



Private 

33-9 

87-7 

53 0 

Government/Local Body 

56-3 




*Oatc4 for IAS and IFS are from V. Subramaniam, Managerial Class of India, p. 76, Table 1 2. 


Comparing Vice-Chancellors with Indian managers we find that 2.2% 
of the managers went to “public” school. This is about the same as Vice- 
Chancellors’ 2.7 %. However, many more managers (13.6 percent) had 
studied at mission schools “which enjoy a reputation for better than average 
standards of education and which constitute only a very small proportion of 
India’s... high schools.” 24 This is almost twice the percentage of Vice-Chan- 
cellors who studied in mission schools. The overwhelming majority of 
Vice-Chancellors (over 90 per cent) and Indian managers (84 per cent) 25 
went to what may be called “average” 26 schools. However, managers in 
foreign sector corporations went to public and convent schools at about 
twice the rate of their private Indian sector counterparts. 27 Also, a much 
larger per cent of the administrative elite, members of the IAS and IFS, 
received their schooling in “elite” public or convent schools. Over one in 
six IAS officers and almost every other IFS officer was schooled in cither a 
public or convent schools. 28 

(2) Higher Education : All Vice-Chancellors received at least a Bachelor’s 
degree. Over half of them have earned doctorates. Over 40% received Mas- 
ter’s degrees or postgraduate diplomas. As table 12 indicates, the differences 
between past and present Vice-Chancellors in the highest degrees received 
is notable. While none of present Vice-Chancellors lias only a Bachelor’s 
degree, over 15 % of the past Vice-Chancellors had only a Bachelor’s degree. 
While 68 % of the present Vice-Chancellors have an earned doctorate, only 
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about 38% of the past Vice-Chancellors had. Clearly, the highest degree 
earned has risen over the years and the present Vice-Chancellors have a much 
higher level of formal education than former ones. This difference does not 
necessarily suggest a lower level of academic and intellectual achievement by 
the past Vice-Chancellors. It may be due primarily to the recent increase in 
offering of Ph.D. degrees and in the variety of fields in which they are now 
offered. In recent years the Ph.D. degree has replaced the Master’s degree 
in a number of fields as a terminal degree. 

Table 12 


DEGREE RECEIVED 
(PER CENT) 


Degree received 

Past 

V.C. 

Present 

V.C. 

Total 

Less than Bachelors 

000 

0-00 

0-00 

Only Bachelors 

15-40 

0-00 

8-90 

Masters or P. G. Diploma 

46*10 

32 00 

40-20 

Doctorate (Ph.D.; D. Phil.; D. Litt. ; D.Sc) 

38-50 

68-00 

50-90 


(3) Subject Studied : We asked our respondents to indicate the major 
subject they studied for each of their degrees. We grouped their responses 
into six major categories. Natural and life sciences, as well as professions 
based on these sciences (i.e. medicine, engineering and agricultural pro- 
fessions) are grouped in one category. Mathematics and statistics; Social 
sciences and social professions (c.g. social work); Business (accounting, 
business administration, etc); Law; and Humanities are the other five cate- 
gories. 

Natural Sciences, Social Sciences and Humanities we found to be the 
three most common fields of c tudy. Over 47 % received their first degree in 
natural sciences, over 23% in social sciences and over 14% in humanities. 
Over 84% studied one of these three fields. 

Among Vice-Chancellors indicating their major field of study for a se- 
cond degree, again over 84 % studied in the same three fields. 

Over a third of the Vice-Chancellors did not indicate any third degree. 
Among the remaining two thirds, almost 75 % studied in the same three 
fields. There was a major difference in the per cent of Vice-Chancellors who 
studied law for their third degree: Over 18 % took law. 

The overwhelming number choosing natural sciences, social sciences 
and humanities versus the relatively small number educated in business 
administration, law or mathematics is clearly shown in Table 13. A close 
look at this table shows that a sizeable number studied “hard” science-based 
professions for their second and/or third degree. This is to be expected since 
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a number of our respondents are heads of technological or agricultural uni- 
versities. The heads of these specialized universities are understandably 
specialists themselves. A noticeable lack of business administration as a 
field of study indicates that Vice-Chancellors have little academic grounding 
in management. This may be partially due to the limited number of programs 
in business and accountancy at the university level when most of our res- 
pondents received their bachelor’s degrees over two decades or more ago. 
Be that as it may, our data clearly shows that Vice-Chancellors studied mostly 
sciences, social sciences and humanities, all three traditional fields of 
study, with technical-professional studies dominating among Vice-Chan- 
cellors of technical and agricultural universities. A good number studied 
law as a follow up after their studies in the three dominant fields. 

Table 13 


MAJOR SUBJECT STUDIED BY VICE-CHANCELLORS 
(PER CENT)* 


Subject Studied 

Is/ Degree 
{n-\\2) 

2nd Degree 
(n— 112) 

3rd Degree 

(rt— 112) 

Natural and Life Sci. & Professions 

47-3 

42 0 

27*7 

Nat’l Sci. 

321 

15-2 

7*1 

Life Sci. 

3-6 

6-3 

6-3 

Medical 

3-6 

4-5 

1-8 

Engineering 

2-7 

9-8 

5-4 

Agriculture 

5-4 

6*3 

7*1 

Social Sciences 

23-2 

22*3 

12-5 

Humanities 

14*3 

12-5 

80 

Math & Stat. 

10-7 

7-1 

3-6 

Law 

0-9 

4-5 

11-6 

Business & Accounting 

3-6 

1-4 

00 

None 


90 

36 -6 


* Percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


This distribution of fields of study for Vice-Chancellors is considerably 
different from that of Indian managers. Among the managers, engineering 
and technology was by far the most common field of study— for over 37% 
of them. Social sciences and humanities accounted for only about 13% 
of the managers,® but over 30% of the Vice-Chancellors. Table 14 shows 
the details on major fields of study of Indian managers. 

(4) Class Obtained: Less than 28% of the Vice-Chancellors secured 
first class in their first degree, and even fewer, only 22 % in the second degree. 
Even fewer, only about 11.5% got first class in the third degree. Roughly 
the same percentage as those getting first class got third class in their first, 
second and third degrees respectively. That is, about 28 % got third class in 
the first degree, about 26 % got third class in the second degree, and about 
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Table 14 

MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY OF INDIAN MANAGERS 




lnaian 

Indian 

Field of Study 

Public 

Foreign Private 

Managers 


Sector 

Sector Sector 

(All) 

Engineering & Technology 

56-6% 

29-2% 40-0% 

37-3% 

Physical and Natural Sciences 

19-4 

25*9 20-3 

22-4 

Commerce and Accounting 

4-1 

14-5 8-3 

10-4 

Humanities 

4-1 

9-9 7-7 

8-2 

Social Sciences 

4-6 

4-9 4-6 

4-7 

Law 

2-6 

4-6 6-7 

5*5 

Business Administration 

2-5 

21 1*5 

1*9 

Other fields of study 

2-0 

1*4 2-3 

1-9 

Not classified* 

41 

7-5 8-6 

7*7 

Total 

1000 

100 0 100 0 

100*0 

100% 

196 

799 987 

1,982 

* Those who had less than two years of college / or equivalent. 


Source : S. Jain, Indian Manager, pp. 29, Table 5. 


13.5% got third class in their third degree. The others got second class or 

honors or did not respond to the question as Table 15 shows. 



Table 15 



CLASS OBTAINED B 

i VCs 



(PER CENT) 



Class 

First Degree 

Second Degree 

Third Degree 


(n - 112) 

(n - 112) 

(n - 112) 

First Class 

27-7 

22-3 

11-6 

Honors 

8-0 

9*8 

15-2 

Second Class 

27-7 

31 *3 

13*4 

Third Class 

27*7 

25*9 

13*4 

No Response/ None* 

8-9 

10-7 

46*4 


* In case of degree from foreign university no class is reported, and those responses are inclu- 
ded here. A targe number of third degree's are from foreign universities. 

Comparison of Vice-Chancellors’ educational performance, as indicated 
in the class they obtained, with that of Indian managers and top level govern- 
ment administrators show that Vice-Chancellors’ performance ranks below 
the top level administrators, and is comparable to the managers. Over 60 /„ 
of the IAS and almost 47 % of the IFS received first class or received degrees 
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from foreign universities. Only 17.8 % of the IAS and 25.5% of the IFS re- 
ceived either third or second class in their first degree. Tabic 16 shows class 
obtained by the managers and the IAS and IFS. 

Table 16 


CLASS OF FIRST DEGREE 
(PER CENT) 


Class 

IAS 

IFS 

Managers * 
(«- 817) 

Degree from Foreign University 

4-7 

3*50 

515 

Indian Uni., I class in the 1 Degree 

41 -2 

34-75 


I Class in the II Degree only 

14-5 

8-50 

5*15 

Hons. 11 Class 

21-8 

27 -75 

16-50 

Other Classes (II and III) 

17*8 

25-50 

39-00 

Non-graduates 

00 

000 

13-90 


Source : V. Subramaniam, op.cit. p. 76, Table 12. 

* Managers from Group II companies only. Group I companies in Subramaniam' s studies are 
all foreign owned multinationals, with the exception of Tatas. 


While it is true that Indian universities traditionally gave very, very few 
first classes, especially in social sciences and huminities, 30 it is difficult to 
understand the very small percentage of honors second class. This was 
traditionally the class most bright students received. The fact that over 55% 
of the Vice-Chancellois received their first or second degree in second or 
third class if concern. It indicates that over half of the men leading the major 
intellectual and academic institutions of the nation have themselves rather 
undistinguished, if not mediocre, academic performance records. If the class 
obtained is a fairly good indicator (and this may be open to debate) of over- 
all intellectual ability, then the fact that the administrative elite (IAS and 
IFS) is far superior to the Vice-Chancellors as a group, may have many 
significant consequences for universities in India. It would certainly reduce 
the prestige and status accorded to the university, particularly vis-a-vis the 
administrative elite. This could not help but make universities’ dealings with 
the government more problematic. University heads being no more dis- 
tinguished in their academic performance than business managers does not 
bode well for the universities in the country. If the University head is expected 
to raise or maintain a high standard, then certainly he himself must first 
have obtained a first class education. 

Career Pattern 

We now have a good idea of what kind of family and social milieu these 
people grew up in, where they studied, what they studied and how well. 
We now know much about the initial advantages they started out in the 
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world with. But, that is at best only half of the story. What they did after 
they started working, what “choices” they made as they moved from position 
to position are also important in explaining their “making it” to the top. 
After reaching the top, the Vice-Chancellor’s career pattern and prior ex- 
perience condition his behavior as a University leader. 

How does one move up to the Vice-Chancellorship? Is there a succession 
of jobs that are most commonly held by would-be Vice-Chancellors? Is there 
a mapped route to the top? These are some of the questions that pop up 
after having considered the socio-economic and educational background of 
individuals who have made it to the top of the university hierarchy. 

We asked our respondents to list all the positions they held since they 
began full-time work. We also asked them to indicate which was their last 
position prior to becoming a Vice-Chancellor. In addition, we collected data 
on the age at which they assumed Vice-Chancellorship, and years of tenure 
in office. 

(1) Age at Appointment: On the average Vice-Chancellors assumed 
their position at the age of 55.5 years. Current Vice-Chancellors, on the 
average took office at the somewhat younger age of 52.2 years as compared 
to previous Vice-Chancellors whose age, on average, was 57.8 years when 
they assumed the office. As Table 17 shows, alomst 9% in office now were 
forty or younger when they became Vice-Chancellors. Not a single past 
Vice-Chancellor assumed the office so young. On the other hand, over a 
third of the previous Vice-Chancellors had assumed office when they were 
already over sixty while less than 7% of the present Vice-Chancellors were 
that old when they assumed office. Clearly, there is a tendency in recent 
years to appoint younger individuals. 

Tabic 17 


AGE AT WHICH VICE-CHANCELLORS ASSUMED OFFICE 
(PER CENT) 


Age 

Past V.C. 

Present V.C. 

All V.C. 

40 or below 

00 

8-5 

3*6 

41-45 

1-5 

8-5 

4-5 

46-50 

13*9 

19*2 

161 

51-55 

18-5 

29-8 

23-2 

56-60 

30-8 

27-7 

29-5 

62-65 

29-2 

4-3 

18-8 

Over 65 

6-2 

21 

9-5 

Average Age 

57-8 yrs. 

52*2 yrs. 

55- 5 yrs 


(2) Paths to Vice-Chancellor ship: The most likely career beginning is 
as a faculty member or researcher in an institution of higher learning. Al- 
most two thirds began as a teacher-researcher in higher education. Three 
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quarters of the present Vice-Chancellors began as academicians as compared 
to sixty per cent of the past Vice-Chancellors. This would indicate an increas- 
ing practice of promotion through the academic hierarchy. Very few Vice- 
Chancellors began their careers in government or academic administration. 
Rarely did they begin in private management. From this academic beginning, 
they moved, rather rapidly, into administrative positons. More than 20% 
of them had moved into academic administrative work in their second job. 
Almost 36% of them had moved into administrative positions in their se- 
cond job. Only about 45 % of them remained in teaching and scholarly work 
as their second job. There was a three-fold increase in the number of future 
Vice-Chancellors holding academic administrative jobs as their second 
job from those holding them as their first job. Tabic 18 indicates that our 
respondents moved progressively away from teaching and research work 
and into administrative work as they moved from one job to the next. 

Table 18 


CAREER SEQUENCE FOR VICE CHANCELLORS 
(PER CENT) 


Occupation / 
position 

First 

position 

Second 

position 

Third 

position 

Fourth 

position 

Fifth 

position 

Position 

just 

prior to 
V.C. ship 

Govt. Admin 
(Educational) 

1-8 

2-7 

8*9 

7-1 

7*1 

8-9 

Govt. Admin (Genl) 

6-3 

7-1 

7*1 

7*1 

11-6 

13-4 

Govt. Admin 
(Tech/Agri) 

1*8 

4-5 

2*7 

4-5 

5*4 

4*5 

IntT Admin. 

00 

0*9 

0*9 

1*8 

0*0 

0*9 

Univ/Research 

Admin.* 

4-5 

11-6 

12-5 

14*3 

18*8 

18-8 

Academic Admin.** 

2-7 

8-9 

170 

17*9 

14-3 

25*9 

Univ/Collcge Faculty 

56-2 

36*6 

32-1 

17*0 

71 

8*9 

Scientist / 

Technologist 

6-3 

5-4 

5-4 

4*5 

0-9 

2*7 

Scholar/Fellow 

3-6 

3*6 

0*9 

00 

0*0 

0*9 

Private Management 

0-9 

2*7 

00 

1*8 

00 

2*6 

Military 

0-9 

0*9 

0*0 

00 

00 

0*0 

Politics 

0-9 

1*8 

0*9 

0*9 

1*8 

3*6 

Judiciary 

1-8 

1*8 

1*8 

1-8 

0*9 

2*7 

Law 

2-7 

1*8 

1*8 

1*8 

0*0 

0*0 

Schoolteachers 

3-6 

2*7 

0*0 

00 

00 

00 

Others 

2-7 

1*8 

2*7 

4*5 

1-8 

3*6 

No response 

3-6 

5-4 

5*4 

15*2 

30*4 

2*7 


'Includes Vice and Pro Vice-Chancellorship; Registrarship ; Comptroller ship ; Director 
Q nd Joint Directorship of research organizations; and UGC offices. 

** Includes college principalship; Dept. Chairmanship and Deanship . 
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In their third job, almost half of them were already engaged in adminis- 
tration and less than 40% were still teaching and researching. By the time 
they get to their fifth job, hardly any (one in twelve), was engaged in teaching 
or research. This pattern of beginning as a teacher-researcher and moving 
into administration, on the way to the top, is not unexpected. Neither is it 
unique to Indian university heads. In discussing paths to the presidency of 
Amercian universtities and colleges, two American scholars write, ...most 
presidencies in American colleges are now occupied by individuals who 
entered an academic career as a college teacher... The pattern is distinctly 
and increasingly — promotion through the hierarchy of academic adminis- 
tration”. 31 

As Table 19 shows, over 72% of the respondents were holding adminis- 
trative jobs, in academia or government, just prior to assuming the office of 
Vice-Chancellor. Only 12.5% were holding teaching or research jobs just 
prior to becoming Vice-Chancellor. Only rarely docs a Vice-Chancellor 
move into Vice-Chancellorship directly from the faculty without prior 
administrative experience. The most dominant pattern is promotion through 
the hierarchy of academic administration. This is even more true for the 
present Vice-Chancellors than for past ones. Increasingly it is moving up the 
academic hierarchy rather than moving in from the outside, (government), 
that characterizes the path to the top university position. 

Table 19 


TENURE IN OFFICE 
(PER CENT) 


Number of years 

Past V.C. 

Present V.C. 

All V.C. 

1 or less 

4-5 

300 

150 

Less than 3 

18-5 

53*2 

330 

3-5 

52-3 

340 

44-6 

6-10 

26*2 

10-6 

19-6 

11-15 

1-5 

21 

1-8 

Over 15 

1*5 

00 

0-9 

Average Tenure 

4*71 yrs 

3 02 yrs 

4*0 yrs 


It is important to take note of the role of government administrative 
experience. As Table 18 shows, less than one in ten of our respondents 
started their career in government administration. But over one in four was 
in a government administrative job just before assuming Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. Clearly many of our respondents started in academia then moved up 
into government bureaucracy before returning to academia as Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Thus, in India, government bureaucracy provides an important 
avenue for upward job movement in academia. This is in stark contrast to 
the career pattern of American college and university presidents; no more 
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than 2% of whom held a government position (for an appreciable time) 
in their career. 32 

What are the implications of substantial numbers of government bureau- 
crats moving into the top leadership position of the universities? To discuss 
this question we need to look more closely at the types of government jobs 
the Vice-Chancellors held. As Table 18 shows, about a third of the govern- 
ment jobs the respondents held just before becoming Vice-Chancellors were 
in educational administration. They were primarily in state departments 
of education. The other two thirds were in general government administra- 
tion or in technical and agricultural administration. As we know, all but a 
few universities arc fully funded by state governments. Those few are central 
universities fully funded by the centre. In addition, the governing bodies, 
particularly the Senate and Syndicate of most universities have government 
bureaucrats as members. The State Department of Education deals with the 
universities in the state on a continuing basis. The university’s budget and 
finances are primarily decided by the State Education and Finance Depart- 
ments. Thus, directors of state Departments of Education and Finance have 
substantial influence on universities in the state. Many states have a separate 
directorate for higher education. The Director of Higher Education would 
deal with university matters in these states. In either case, these administra- 
tors usually have considerable experience in educational administration. 
In most cases they start their own careers as school or college teachers. 
They are no strangers to the educational milieu. 

Almost half of the Vice-Chancellors who were government adminis- 
trators just prior to assuming Vice-Chancellorship, held general adminis- 
tration positions. They have had little, if any, experience in dealing with or 
understanding the special nature and place of universities in the nation. 
Most likely they moved from department to department every two or three 
years. They have neither a vested interest nor a deep commitment to any 
governmental activity or program. Their commitment and loyalty is to 
“administration” in general. A large number of these administrators moving 
into the top positions of leadership in universities should be a cause for some 
concern. More than one in eight Vice-Chancellors came to his job from a 
generalist government administrator career background. These are not less 
bright or less capable individuals. They may even be brighter and better 
administrators. The concern is that they may view universities as little differ- 
ent from a large public corporation or a large government department. 
Their career is based on that premise, the assumption that administration 
is administration. An underestimating and undermining of the special 
character of the university may result if this philosophy of administration is 
practiced by the Vice-Chancellor. 

About one in the eight of our Vice-Chancellors came to their job directly 
from a teaching or scholarly position as Table 18 shows. They are very 
likely to have had very little experience in administration of any kind, but 
are most likely to be highly respected teachers and scholars. They are almost 
opposite in their career pattern to the generalist administrators. The former 
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have been at the centre of the university’s unique purpose while the latter 
have been farthest from it. Each may present its special difficulty as a pre- 
paration for Vice-Chancellorship. 

Among the miscellany of other positions Vice-Chancellors held prior to 
assuming office, politics and courts need to be mentioned. 3.6 % of them held 
elected political office. They were members of Parliament, of state legisla- 
tures, or ministers in the state government. 2.7% of the Vice-Chancellors 
were judges of high courts or the Supreme Court prior to becoming Vice- 
Chancellors. Retired politicians and judges find Vice-Chancellorships ac- 
ceptable retirement activity. A retired state chief minister or a supreme 
court justice may bring a certain prestige and influence to a university. But 
he may also bring partisan politics, It is evident that a main path, though, 
to chancellorship is through government or academic administration; a 
dominant career pattern is to begin in college or university teaching and then 
to move up into academic or government administration before assuming 
Vice-Chancellorship. 

(3) Tenure in Office: Earlier we suggested that Vice-Chancellorship is 
the end of the career road for most of our respondents. It is the apex of 
their careers. It is also a hard job, in most cases also a thankless one. It is a 
job that, if taken seriously, demands an inexhaustible person. And the men 
who occupy the office are not very young when they assume office. How long 
do these men last in the office? How frequent is the turnover? 

Table 20 shows that over 70% of the past Vice-Chancellors held the 
office for five years or less. 18.5% of them left office within 3 years. Only 
3 % of them had over 10 years of tenure in the job while 4.5 % left the job by 
the end of their first year. The majority of them had three to five years on 
the job. 


Tabic 20 


ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATION 
JUST PRIOR TO VICE-CHANCELLORSHIP 


Organization All V.C.(n=\\ 2) 

(Per cent) 


College or University 

39-3 

Research Institute 

5*4 

Educational Trust 

1*8 

State and Local Govt. 

32-1 

Overseas Organization 

80 

Court 

1-8 

U.G.C. 

1*8 

No response 

9*8 
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Among present Vice-Chancellors, over half have been in the job for 
less than three years and over 87 % have been on the job for five years or 
less. Only 2 % of the present Vice-Chancellors have been on the job for 
over ten years. 

Vice-Chancellors generally stay on for a three to five-year term, with a 
fair number leaving the job even before completing three years. On the aver- 
age past Vice-Chancellors had a 4.7 year tenure in office. The average pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor lias been in his present position for 3.0 years. 

What might the causes and consequences of this pattern of tenure in 
office be for Vice-Chancellors? Is 4.7 years a long enough time for an in- 
dividual to leave his mark on the university, to make the changes he wants 
or to set new directions? Or is the job so demanding that about three to 
five years is all that a person can put into it before feeling quite exhausted 
and spent? What are the consequences for the whole system of higher edu- 
cation in India? How does this relative inexperience of the many Vice-Chan- 
cellors affect the ability of universities to deal with government bureaucracies 
and with the legislature? 

While our study was not designed to deal with these questions, our data 
does raise them. It may be that a three to five year tenure is quite adequate- 
for a Vice-Chancellor to make an impact. But if this is not so, then it may 
be necessary to look deeper both into the reasons for such short tenures 
and high turnover and into appropriate policies to remedy the situation. 

Table 21 


VICE-CHANCELLORSHIP OF ANOTHER UNIVERSITY (S) 
(PER CENT) 


Number of Addl. Univ. 

Past V.C. 

Present V.C. 

All V.C. 

None 

80 0 

85-1 

821 

One 

6-2 

4*3 

5*4 

Two or more 

10-8 

6-4 

8*9 

No Response 

3-1 

4*3 

3-6 


(4) Previous Vice-Chancellor ships: It may be suggested that if a Vice- 
Chancellor came to the position from a similar position in another uni- 
versity then his being relatively new would not substantially affect his ability 
to perform well since he would draw on the previous experience. To find out 
to what extent Vice-Chancellors have had previous similar experience we 
asked our respondents to indicate how many Vice-Chancellorships they 
have held. The results are presented in Table 21. 

Over 85 % of the present Vice-Chancellors have not been Vice-Chancel- 
lors before. A little over 4 % have been Vice-Chancellor of one other uni- 
versity and 6.5 % have been heads of two or more universities. 
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Among past Vice-Chancellors, 80% never headed more than one uni- 
versity. 6.2% were Vice-Chancellor of one other university, while 10.8% 
were Vice-Chancellors of three or more universities altogether. 

Thus, very few (only about one in ten) present Vice-Chancellors came 
to their positions with any prior experience in Vice-Chancellorship. And 
if the experience of past Vice-Chancellors is any guide, over 80% of them 
will not be Vice-Chancellor of any other university. The data on tenure and 
previous experience as Vice-Chancellor indicate that Vice-Chancellorship 
is characterized by short tenure, high turnover and incumbents’ lack of 
experience in a similar previous position. 

Summary Profile 

Our paper has been concerned with two central questions: Who arc 
the Vice-Chancellors (their socio-economic and educational background)? 
and how do they get to the Vic Chancellorship (their career path)? 

The typical Vice-Chancellor is a middle aged married man. He was born 
and brought up in urban area. He comes from a white collar middle class 
family. He is most likely to be a high caste Hindu and least likely to be a 
Muslim or a low (scheduled) caste Hindu. He is not very different from a 
typical higher civil servant (IAS, IFS) or an Indian manager. He is a little 
more likely than a higher civil servant to be lower middle class and rural. 

The educational background and academic achievement of Vice-Chan- 
cellor is average and undistinguished. He studied in a government school 
for his elementary and secondary education. He rarely attended public or 
convent schools. 

He has at least a post graduate degree. He typically received all his degrees 
in second class from one of the older universities in India. He most likely 
studied sciences or humanities. He is most likely to have more higher edu- 
cation than the higher civil servant or manager but did not obtain as high 
a class as the higher civil servant. 

The Vice-Chancellor is typically an academic-bureaucrat. He typically 
started his career in a college or university as a teacher or researcher. He 
moved to administrative positions in government or academia as his career 
progressed. He typically occupied an academic administration or govern- 
ment bureaucratic position just prior to becoming Vice-Chancellor. 

Very rarely does a Vice-Chancellor come from private management 
but over a quarter come to their job directly from a government bureaucracy. 
The overwhelming proportion of them have not previously held a Vice- 
Chancellorship. This is their first and in most instances, their last Vice- 
Chancellorship. Their tenure in office is not very long either, and the study 
points out a need for further study of the question of an ideal term of office. 

It should also be profitable to study future Vice-Chancellors to deter- 
mine whether present trends in their background, education and career 
patterns arc continuing and what effects these characteristics arc having on 
our highest educational institutions, the universities. 
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Youth Unrest in Contemporary Indian University 

BHUPENDRA KUMAR NAGLA 


The emergence of youth phenomena and youth power has been felt all over 
the world in recent years. Youth is a crucial force in modern society and 
youth unrest is a structural and existential problem of our society which 
requires special attention and understanding. In the present paper, we 
examine the nature of youth unrest in India taking into considerations the 
social, economic and political factors which influence their behaviour. 

Youth is a powerful section of any society. But the concept it is said, 
hard to define as it is being very comlcx and its characteristics vary from 
time to time and society to society. The terms youth unrest and student 
unrest are more or less synonymous because they refer to the same pheno- 
menon. A person from the age of adolescence to full maturity is known as a 
youth. As a collective terms, youth refers especially to young persons of 
high school and early college age. Persons aged 15 through 24 are usually 
considered the youth group by researchers dealing with census data. The 
national youth administration considered persons aged 16 through 25 age 
youth eligible for assistance. Youth in a sociological sense is not merely a 
chronological stage of life, but rather socio-culturally defined age-category 
in status (socio-cultural definition) of youth is a matter of “recognition” 
by society in accordance to its values and forms (Jain: 1974). 

Youth represent an unusually large proportion of the world population 
at present and will continue to do so far the reminder of the twentieth 
century. According to a United Nations forecast made in 1966 the propor- 
tion of adolescents and young adults comprised 67 per cent of the global 
population in 1960 but will amount to 76 per cent by the year 2000. In any 
society, greater the proportion of young people, the greater is the likely- 
hood of cultural and political change. As such youths are a potent political 
force with the emergence and intesification of the “Youth Phenomenon” 
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after second world war, a plethora of sociological and Psychological studies 
concerning its every aspect also appeared in the west. Consequently, in 
many developed countries, the sociology of youth is a well-established sub- 
discipline. The sociology of youth in India is still in its infacy. Only a few 
empirical studies have been done and they too by no means are comprehen- 
sive. 

There is no main theory today which claim to provide an explanation 
of the nature of youth and their unrest. Sushila Singhal (1977: 12-13) did 
content-analysis for the explanations of student unrest in Indian universi- 
ties and colleges. She described that student unrest centered on one or more 
of the following hypotheses: social psychological distance between the tea- 
cher and the student (Gaudino: 1965, Singhvi: 1972); the changing role of 
the intellectual in the post-independence era (Altbach: 1968; Ross: 1968); 
the erosion of the hierarchal structure of the society (Weiner: 1962; Altbach: 
1969); the vaccum in the sex-life of the student (Dibona: 1969; Cormack: 
1962); the hang over of the national movement (Altbach: 1969); the conti- 
nuation of the traditional past (Shils: 1968: Rudolph: 1965); the exploita- 
tion of students by political parties (Wadia: 1972) and teacher-politicians 
(Biyani: 1968; Eakin: 1972); the generation gap (Srinivas: 1972; Kashyap: 
1972); the economic uncertainly and the academic failure (Rao: 1963); 
the socio-economic, political and psychological factor (Dibona: 1967; 
Singh: 1972; Bhattacharya : 1972); the examination system (Sen: 1971; 
UGC Report: 1960 and 1962); and the structural inadequacies of the system 
(BHU disturbances 1966). 

An overview of the literature on the sociology of youth suggests that 
it is basically an interdisciplinary subject and offers many significant areas 
of research for sociologists, psychologists, educationists, political scientists, 
demographers, anthropologists, philosophers and even physiologists and 
physicians. Only by coordinated efforts of various experts the multidimen- 
tional youth phenomenon can fully be explored. It is not peculiar to India 
alone. It exists in a number of countries. Therefore, different approaches 
are made to understand the causes of youth unrest, the most burning problem 
of today. 

The psychological fermentation taking place under a variety of increasing 
strains, the crisis in the inner world of beliefs and convictions, and the dis- 
integration of stable system of values have all combined in creating adole- 
scent new mentality which perceives the realities of social life in an entirely 
different framework (Siddiqui: 1974). The education system lias been con- 
sidered as one of the most important factors in causing student unrest. The 
education system has been considered as defective and faulty. The educa- 
tional and social fabrics as a whole are preameated with discontent, dissatis- 
faction and unrest (Banerji: 1974). The emergence of the youth entity is due 
to (i) fundamental demographic increase and (ii) social changes which have 
been taking place in recent years due to scientific and technological revo- 
lution (Joshi: 1974). It is not, however, this simple demographic fact but 
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the “Youth Phen.omen.oa” to use the summary terms includes youth poli- 
tics and uprisings, youth behaviour and culture characterized by non-con- 
iirmism, alienation, bohemianism, drug-dependency, sexual freedom, dis- 
engagement from family responsibility etc. (Jain: 1974). 

Youth unrest could be understood in two ways: (1) as a tool of structural 
analysis; and (2) as an ideology. In the first case, students have been instru- 
mental in various kinds of cultural revivals. In the new nations of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, students and youth are often instrumental in political, 
social, and cultural development. Students have provided leadership to natio- 
nal liberation movements, political parties, and on the more mundane level, 
labour organizations and cultural groups. Not only have the leaders of new 
states frequently come from student ranks, but the ideological base of many 
of the new societies has been influenced by student and youth, movements. 
It is also necessary to distinguish between the two distinct patterns of youth 
activity which are oriented to the “norm” and the “value”, (Smelser: 1963). 
The value oriented activity concerned with basic changes in society and it 
usually has a strong ideological basis, and often a highly committed leader- 
ship. The “norm” oriented student movement is generally concerned with 
smaller, more localized issues, often directly connected with the campus. 
Thus student participation on a revolutionary struggle in society, such as 
in a nationalist movement in a developing country, in a value oriented move- 
ment while a student agitation over an examination or over campus living 
conditions would be a norm oriented movement. There are often elements 
of both orientations in a massive student demonstrations, and one type of 
protest can trigger another. Thus, it is not always easy to distinguish analy- 
tically between these two categories. Nevertheless, they do provide a basis 
for analysis. 

Youth Culture: Ideology and Conflict 

Traditional India, according to some observers, was a “land without 
youth” since there was no independent youth culture which has characterized 
western nations. Young people went directly from an extremely permissive 
childhood to the religious, social, and economic responsibilities of adulthood 
with no intermediate steps. This situation has changed somewhat with increas- 
ing numbers of young people in India attending schools and colleges, marrying 
much later, and thereby forming a kind of peer group culture similar to 
that found in the West. The Indian youth culture remains to be examined 
thoroughly by social scientists, but some generalizations can be made. 

The modern youth has developed a set of norms and behaviour pattern. 
The common traits have emerged due to the mass communication system. 
The modern youth has been innovating tendencies which find themselves 
in contradiction with existing social system. They have a tendency of re- 
signing flight from social norms and values. The youths liave attracted the 
global attention through symbolizing their behaviour and actions. The 
youth is irresponsible, rebel and hedonistic according to Parsons. But youths 
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have developed a culture of their own, autonomous and different from the 
offered by parents, teachers and priests. The youth have unquestioned loyality 
towards authority. They are not committed to adult values and roles. But 
they are not rebellious against the parents, on whom they are economically 
dependent (Joshi: 1974). The new values and norms and pattern of beha- 
viour have created a culture of youth. The culture has emerged due to demo- 
cratic socialization of child, lack of opportunity for the increasing aspira- 
tions of youths, and mass communication. The identification of power of 
youth has given an important place to youth in society. 

Researchers in the area of youth cluture and youth politics involves 
ideological issues. The main issue has been whether youth phenomenon is 
“progressive” or “conservative”. Conflicting views have been expressed 
on the issue. Some two decades back Kingsley Davis and Talcott Parsons, 
for example, described youth culture as largely “irresponsible, impulsive 
and anti-adult.” On the contrary, most of researchers these days no longer 
accept such a conception of youth culture. They sec in youth phenomenon 
a wider meaning and significant for social change. The student leaders possess 
radical ideologies. Most of the student leaders believe m socialism. A con- 
siderable number of them believe in democratic ideals of ‘free society’. 
They regard the present political leadership of the country is corrupt and 
insufficient. Consequently, they stand for radical changes in social-structure 
(Tewari : 1974). 

In many countries, the students only introduced radical politics. In 
many Asian societies students revolted against racialism, religious fanati- 
cism, worn out traditions and traditional social structures. Ideologial comit- 
ment of the youth is more intense. They have no fixed context and rigidities 
in thinking. So they can easily give themselves to any cause. Altbach has 
pointed out that “young people around the world take professed aims of 
society more seriously than do their elders. Compromise, corruption and 
rhetoric do not often find favour among young people and particularly 
among university students who have been taught to take moral values and 
social responsibilities seriously.” 

The student unrest, which is mostly an act of juvenile delinquency in 
India especially, is never attacked on scientific lines (Trivedi : 1972 : 206). 
Never a study has been taken to see whether the disturbance raised is be- 
cause of college youth or non-college youths. The agitation is normally raised 
by young colts accepted as student leaders. The first and last step on the 
part of the students is also agitation. The authorities normally are not used to 
pay attention things unless they are taken to the level of agitation. There- 
fore, the student unrest is quite natural in the existing structural situation. 

Youth Unrest: A Conflict of Generations 

At the root of the problem of youth unrest is a conflict between the old 
and the young generations. The conflict has existed from the earliest times 
of the emergence of life on earth. It lives on among animals and among men. 
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Generations are like organism, All history is a record of the conflict of 
generations. Every Generation has its distinct purpose and destiny. The 
old want the young to behave in set grooves and to head their counsels of 
what they regard as their rich experience. The youth wants to feel indepen- 
dent, to throw of the yoke of the feeling of having been once under tutelage. 
The elder generation is not prepared easily to concede his demand for the 
recognition of equality of generatons. This makes the transition painful and 
provokes greater conflicts. 

In a sense, youth unrest is an inevitable precondition for human pro- 
gress. An average modern youth in India, unfortunately, is not a rebel. He 
is a frustrated nihilist. Not only has he lost all faith in the sincerety of the 
elder generation to look after his interests, he lias no faith in anything, not 
even in his generation or in himself. He hates the existing order but feels 
helpless to upset it and to build it anew. He seems to accept the inevitability 
of the existing order and looks for a place of security and significance for 
himself within that order and not finding one, he gets frustrated. 

Young people face social problems. The psychological and physiological 
problems of adolescence and of adjustment to new sociological roles in so- 
ciety arc peculariariy felt by young people. The idealism of youth and parti- 
cularly of students, often leads to concern for social problems, and to an 
interest in ideological politics. Student movements in India have played an 
important role in Indian political life, and on the campus. They trained a 
generation of nationalist leaders and gave ideological sophistication to many 
who later went into politics. The movement no longer plays this role, al- 
though, the tradition of activisim has not entirely disappeared, and may 
re-emerge if conditions in society seem favourable. For the present, student 
unrest is a reflection of deep frustration and worsening conditions on the 
campus. 

The Indian youth have attracted the attention of social scientists both 
Indian and foreign as they became a political problem in the decade of 
1960’s. The student unrest which swept northern India in 1966 is typical of the 
kinds of issues which have stimulated such agitation since 1947. It is difficult 
to discern one key cause for the 1966 agitation, for in most instances it was 
local grievances which stimulated demonstrations or protest (Altbach: 
1968: 51-64). 

The student protest has become ubiquitious as the wave of contemporary 
student insurgency can be smelt in affluent and non-affluent societies. There- 
fore, students have now made their impact in every part of the world— 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, Europe and USA. However, it is noticeable 
that they have played their most striking role in the advanced industrial 
countries, whether capitalist or socialist. The student of India today is in 
profound state of unrest and disquiet, and disturbances of various sorts 
in the academic life have become common phenomena. Student unrest has 
recently expressed in various terms in various perspectives. Its expressions 
are sometimes quite bewildering and sometimes frustrating its nature, in- 
tensity and purpose varies from situation to situation. 
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The recent wave of student unrest in various parts of the country is a 
cause of serious concern., especially when student agitation increasingly 
taking a violent turn resulting in disruption of ordered life, destruction of 
public property and often grievious injury to the police, the students them- 
selves and in many cases to innocent students. Such violence can certainly 
not to be condoned, as it strikes at the very root of our democratic polity. 
But mere denunciation is not enough, and it is necessary to look deep into 
the causes of this frustration and indiscipline in our student community. 

There are various factors that contribute towards student indiscipline, 
such as the rising cost of living, the inadequate teaching facilities, the gene- 
rally low standards of teaching, the unimaginativeness, corruption and 
sheer inefficiency that are often encountered in education administration. 
Student unrest orginates from various sources and takes many forms sus- 
taining itself in a number of ways. It has a number of dimensions. As a 
matter of fact student unrest is perhaps unique in every context as the nature 
of interaction and group participation would vary from situation to situation. 
Bhattacharya: (1972: 194) mentioned the symptoms in general: (l) In- 
adequate frustration tolerance, (2) growing confusion and insecurity, 
(3) scepticism against the older generation and old values, and (4) increasing 
impulsiveness for any change. A recent report on student unrest stated that 
the four main causes for student unrest are “(l)Lack of proper academic 
atmosphere, (2) absence of respect for authority — parental, educational 
and governmental, (3) ideological frustration, and, (4) political interferences” 
(Altbach: 1970). These, then, are some of the variables which determine the 
nature of youth unrest. 

Now, we shall analyse the inferences which have been drawn from 
different empirical studies of student unrest. Sociologists in India have 
shown relatively little interest in evaluating the role of differental aspira- 
tions of students. 

Some observers of student protest have especially stressed the role of 
what are called “Professional” student leaders. As Lipset observes: “The 
greater the number of years the student spends at the University, the greater 
the liklihood of student political activity” (1967: 24). This is true of many 
Latin American and Asian countries. 

In his study of student leadership in Lucknow, Syed (1975) presents 
the result of a survey of 220 student leaders of Lucknow University. The 
analysis of data places heavy emphasis on social background of professional 
student leaders. Therefore, he analyes the personal attributes of age, religion 
and caste, rural-urban, residence, marital status. Syed finds that the majo- 
rity of students are young persons, the student leadership all over the world 
is, in the vary nature of things, in the hands of youth; and student protest 
is youth protest. Most students in India arc unmarried. Evidently, single 
student leaders can devote more time to agitation and politics that their 
married counterparts. The religious composition to student leadership 
roughly conformed to the general population. Many observers and analysis 
of the University scene in general and the student community in particular 
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have highlighted the impact of caste on University affairs and on student 
politics in India (Harrison, 1960, Ross 1969, Dibona, 1969, etc.). The 
student leadership, to be precise, is monopolized by the upper caste Hindus, 
chiefly the Brahmins. There are two reasons for this, namely, the student 
power structure, like the wider power structure, still continues to be highly 
elitist, and, secondly, upper caste students are economically and numerically 
dominant. 

In their study of student unrest in Panjab Agricultural University, Deb 
and Agarwal portrary the students unrest as the student leaders perceive 
them. They indicated that the active leaders came mainly from high socio- 
economic strata and from rural areas of the state. A large number of the 
leaders hailed from families with high level of education. In many cases, 
the parents hardly envisaged any interest in the educational progress of their 
wards. The pattern of home discipline was loose for an over-whelming 
majority of the respondents. Surprisingly, most of the leaders played their 
role in the campus with the approval of their parents. The leaders also re- 
gistered their resentment against the hardened attitude of the authorities 
and expressed a sort of rebelling mood against it (Deb and Agarwal, 1979: 
28). 

It is noted that the most important contributing to student indiscipline 
was the problem of unemployment and insecure future that hangs like a 
black shadow over the students when they would complete their studies. 
The University makes or unmakes their career. They want all sorts of possi- 
ble and impossible changes in administration of university. The important 
cause was that the genuine demands of students were not accepted by the 
authorities. The reaction of authorities has been notorious. When their 
attempts at cooperation are rejected, they vigorously deploy the armoury 
of repression for such purposes: special police, para-military 
units, guard dogs, water cannon, tear gas, shock granades, etc. The exact 
balance of force and fraud in each country varies with the strength of the 
student movement, (Blackburn and Cockburn: 1970: 7-8). Consequently, 
things are moving in the same vein of the hierarchical system of the Indian 
society. The hierarchy of rank is also sustained by an authoritarian spirit. 
Therefore, there is no change in the defective examination system, especially 
large number of tests and make up examinations which also contributed to 
the student out-burst. Another indirect cause is the increasing cost of educa- 
tion due to the price hike. It is also found that teachers give lectures without 
involving studies. They do not take personal interest in the career of students. 
They do not command moral influence over the students today. It is also 
observed that the lack of personal contact between teachers and students as 
a cause of frustration. 

Conclusion 

In the preceding pages, we have analysed the nature of youth unrest in 
the contemporary situation of Indian Society. The nature of youth unrest 
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has taken different directions in recent years. Increasingly, they are being 
involved in the day today socio-economic problems including the employ- 
ment, educational reforms and so on. Frustration and alienation arc being 
felt among themselves because of the discripancies in their aspirations and 
slow rate of fulfilment by the society. Moreover, this is reinforced by the 
generation gap between youth and rest of the society. 

University students are a particularly important element of the youth 
population of a country. Student unrest is a problem of grave concern to 
everybody. In India, students are not only avoiding the class-rooms, but 
also indulging in violent and distinctive activities. The Indian student docs 
not function in a vaccum, and he is very much a part of the society and sub- 
ject to the pressures which are evident in Indian society, despite recent 
impressive gains, is still very much a “society of scarcity”, (Weiner: 1962). 
University students must worry about suitable employment after graduation 
and about the conditions of study while in college and university. The students 
start agitation for expressing their frustration of grievances and want 
to catch the attention of the authorities or Government. Authority crisis is 
due to political, economic and social factors. The craze for short-cuts is 
growing among youths, with no jobs, aspirations and ambitions failed. 
Youths are doomed in the darkness of uncertainty. Multiplicity of factors 
leads to uncontrolled and unguided behaviour of our youths. 

About a peaceful campus the authority should adopt an attitude of 
sympathetic understanding of the problems and take urgent steps before 
grievences turn into demands or before situation slips out of control. The 
political interferences should be minimized as far as possible. No politcal 
party or its nominee should use the University campus as its base to serve 
its political gain. Increasing attention should be paid by the authority in 
order to solve the day to day problem of the students in order to maintain 
the conducive academic atmosphere. After all the social structure has to 
absorb smoothly by youth in productive activities in order to reduce the 
discontentment among the youth. 
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A history of Chinese education during the past one hundred years and more 
must largely concern itself with the effects of cultural borrowing. Had the 
results been beneficial one might almost have reckoned that Europe was 
paying, directly, and indirectly through Japan and the USA, its debts from 
the past when she herself had learnt so much from China. The shape of 
China’s school system was consciously borrowed from the USA: six years 
of primary school followed by three years each of junior, then senior high 
school. A mixed British and American tertiary school pattern was replaced by 
the Soviet model in the early fifties: a few universities and a host of mono- 
technical institutes. Within the schools organisation and curriculum was 
borrowed in succession from Japan, Europe, the USA, and then Europe 
again. The USSR, like Japan before, was seen as the distiller, this time of 
socialist wisdom. 

Ironically, during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) 
which broke out in 1966 and included a considerable amount of hostility 
to things foreign, the major improvements in education proposed had all 
featured previously abroad. While their foreign origin was clearly largely 
unrecognised in China, names like Rousseau, Dewey, Krupskaya or Shul’gin 
surely flitted through the minds of foreign observers of this revolution to 
“change the soul” and relate education to the world of work. 

In the years following the 11th. Party Congress of August, 1977, the 
attempts to implement the new economic policy of “four modernisations” 
(agriculture, industry, science and technology, and national defence) have 
again brought conscious borrowing to the fore and flowers of cultural con- 


•This paper was presented by the author to the conference of the Australian 
Comparative Education Society, 1982. 
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tact have been blooming on an unprecedented scale. While the main empha- 
sis has been on raising standards in science and technology hardly a field 
of cultural endeavour has been neglected. Whether in the drafting of new 
laws, handling paleontological specimens, or producing an English language 
daily newspaper, foreign experience is being studied in ways unthinkable 
only a few years ago. Not surprisingly there remain hesitations and not all 
things foreign, nor all foreigners wishing to poke and probe into things 
Chinese are equally welcome. But the scope and character of the changes 
make it important to attempt some assessment. 

Who is Borrowing What? 

Taking the “what?” first, it is clear that those who occupy the major 
decision-making positions in China still think like their predecessors near 
the turn of the century. Slightly reinterpreted perhaps, their slogan could 
still be the words of Zhang Zhidong (1898): Zhongxue wei ti, xixue wei 
yong , (Chinese learning for the fundamental principles; western learning 
for practical application). Whether sending students and scholars abroad 
or inviting teachers to work in China the emphasis is on skills of language 
and on science and technology. 

In the major capitalist countries there has been considerable discussion 
of the value-laden nature of technology and science. But I can detect no 
such concern in China. In the propaganda supporting modernisation science 
is assumed to be neutral and even what distinguishes socialism has become 
hard to discern. Made cynical by sharp changes of policy and repudiation 
of past positions, the intelligentsia appear to be left without a theoretical 
basis for a critical approach to the foreign experience which many of them 
are being exposed to. They have no well-founded standard by which to 
measure what they might learn from abroad. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist Party is expressing concern about 
the moral-political education of the young, and about the low level of politi- 
cal education among many Party and government leaders. But the criteria 
on which this concern is based gives one little hope that it will result in the 
spread of understanding of a kind required for this problem. ( China aktuell, 
Mai 1982. p. 255; Honggi , 9. 1982, pp. 39-41). Nor, one must remember, 
is it only a question of understanding, for much* borrowing will be uncon- 
scious and imperceptible — which is all the more reason for the Communist 
Party to take it seriously and bring the issues out into the open in an all- 
sided way. 

Turning to “who” is doing the borrowing, it is possible to be rather 
more exact. Until the current census figures have been analysed it will not 
be easy to put a figure on the size of the population directly affected. But 
clearly three overlapping groups are the most significant. These are the 
52,96,000 scientific and technical personnel reported for 1980 by the State 
Statistical Bureau ( Guangming ribao. 30 April, 1981, p. 3), the 3,178,000 
graduates of tertiary schools between 1949-80 and the 247,000 teachers in 
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tertiary* schools (Education in China , pp. 27-30). It is members of these groups 
who in the main will be chosen to go abroad to study and who will be working 
alongside foreigners in China itself. They will also be involved in translating 
the foreign experience for transmission to wider groups, whether literally by 
translation of foreign writings into Chinese, or such ways as adopting foreign 
methods of performing some task. The permutations are endless and the 
tracing of influence elusive. In addition, other groups are affected. Many 
with less than tertiary qualifications will listen to foreign broadcasts, whether 
to improve their language ability or from desire to learn more than that. 
Many others will go abroad as workers or work alongside foreigners in the 
new projects involving foreigners in China. 

While it is clear that efforts continue to be made to control the process 
of contact it is not clear that these ate the result of any well thought out 
plan for borrowing. Moreover, with the devolution of responsibility for 
initiating contacts the execution of any such plan would become increasingly 
difficult. Control of the employment of foreigners in China has devolved 
from the Foreign Experts Bureau of the State Council, now concerned only 
with longer-term appointments, to the Foreign Specialists Division of the 
Foreign Affairs Department of the Ministry of Education, and even below 
them to individual tertiary education institutions and research bodies. The 
Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Social Sciences and various profes- 
sional societies ( China Exchange Newsletter, April, 1979, pp. 4-6) also 
increasingly make direct contacts with individuals and groups abroad, and 
invite visitors to China. In the sphere of business, of industry and agriculture, 
the bodies involved range widely from the Ministries in Beijing to individual 
farms. It is not clear at present whether there is a pattern of initiative, but 
the range of contact seems dependent on the authority of the inviting organ. 
(Nylan, p. 128). Difficulties still occur because vertical chains of adminis- 
tration normally preclude contact at the base level, e.g. contact with Mus- 
lims (administered as a nationality) was difficult for someone visiting under 
religious auspices! 

The Lenders: Cultural Imperialism? 

This is not the place to argue the case for imperialism, cultural or other- 
wise. It is a complex and controversial concept still insufficiently examined, 
especially as to the role of conscious intent and the unintended working out of 
the global system. Some insight into the former, the “conspiratorial” aspects 
of imperialism, appear in such books as The imperial brain trust by Shoup 
and Minter. They show the connection between the National Committee 
on U.S.— China Relations and the Council on Foreign Relations (pp. 210- 
1 1), and argue that the latter has, since its foundation after the first world 
war, increasingly represented the interests of the United States, “corporate 
upper class” (p. 6) in formulating successive government foreign policies. 
While it is not fashionable to express these corporate interests openly these 
days they are clearly read between the lines of many speeches and writings. 
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Education in the broad sense fits into the picture in promoting the “shared 
understanding of the central issues involved” about which Brzezinski wrote 
in connection with the influential Trilateral Commission (Shoup and Minter 
p. 268). But while Brzezinski was thinking about understanding between the 
leaders of the metropolitan nations what is pertinent to questions of cultural 
borrowing in China has been more clearly stated elsewhere. The radical 
North American Congress on Latin America, talking about reforms in 
Latin American universities commented : 

Thus, foreign corporations are assured of well-trained, upwardly mobile 
and ideologically compatible elites and technicians who hope to use 
foreign interests to advance their own careers, and who do not see their 
interests as inherently conflicting with those of foreign investors, (cited 
Camoy, p. 337, n. 25). 

Official statements by such bodies as the British Council, while naturally 
ignoring questions of imperialism, make plain the interest which they be- 
lieve themselves to be serving. Sir John Llewellyn, writing in the British 
Council Report for 1978-79, cited the August, 1978, White Paper on Over- 
seas Representation as guiding the work of the Council. British foreign 
policy was given as: safeguarding security; promoting prosperity; upholding 
and extending basic values and freedoms of our democracy; and honouring 
commitments and obligations contributing to the achievement of these by 
providing assistance to developing countries. ( Council Report, p. 5). Trans- 
lating these into specifically British Council terms Sir John Llewellyn stressed 
that: 

We are not do-gooders. We are not disinterested. 

Rather, he saw the Council’s task as 

creating a climate of opinion favourable to Britain’s long-term interests. 

More recently Jocelyn Chey, writing in The Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs on the work of the Australia-China Council also commented that 
it is not an aid organisation, and must bear Australian interests in mind”. 
That interest she earlier identified as trade and an undefined “political re- 
lationship” (p.137) and “more reciprocal advantages for Australians who 
want to visit China, for study or for professional reasons” (p. 140). 

It remains for critics to demonstrate (a) the imperialist nature of these 
interests and potential borrowings by China; and (b) any conflicts between 
the interests of investment, trade and cultural exchanges and those of what 
might be termed the non-corporate middle and lower classes of the metro- 
poUtical countries, i.e. within the lender countries themselves. 

When one turns from the sponsoring organisations to the personnel 
involved in cultural exchanges at the field level one is immediately struck 
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by the great variety, at least on the non-Chinese side. Those Chinese travel- 
ling aboard are probably a more uniform group, though these range from the 
pre-Liberation foreign-trained intellectual of upper class background to 
young members of the intelligentsia who owe their position to the post- 
Libcration school system. Nor are they apparently uniform in their political 
ideas, other than having a sense of Chinese patriotism. Foreigners working 
in China range from business representatives, government officials, technical 
experts, to teachers and students. In their attitude to China they range from 
a much diminished group of people for whom the Chinese political system 
is seen as utopia to the openly critical and hostile. A majority fall into what 
might be termed the critically sympathetic, for it seems that China continues 
to exert a fascination on those who visit her, from whatever walk of life they 
come. 

I now propose to examine specific aspects of the cultural interchange, 
pointing out what we know and might like to know if a proper assessment 
were to be made. 

Which Countries? 

The role of English as the major international language and the dominant 
economic and political role of the USA in world affairs dictates the pattern 
of cultural interchange. In 1979 The New China News Agency reported 
that of the 2,230 Chinese studying in 33 countries 500 were in the USA, 
300 in Great Britain, some 200 in France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and 100 in Japan. In percentage terms that is 22.4 per cent in the IJSA, 
13.5 per cent in Britain, or 35.9 per cent in the two major English speaking 
countries. Other countries mentioned in the report were Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Italy, The People’s Republic of Korea, Kuwait, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia. {China aktuell, November, 1979, p. 1188). 

The USSR, where so many thousands of Chinese studied during the 
nineteen fifties, has not been a venue since the early sixties, though there are 
rumours that it may soon again be one. It is interesting to note a continued 
interest in things Soviet among academics. In November, 1979, a group of 
12 Chinese from the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, the Beijing Institute 
of International Studies and the Beijing Institute on the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe paid a visit to the United States. They held meetings and 
seminars at Columbia University’s Russian Institute, the Russian Research 
Institute at Harvard University, the University of California at Berkely, 
Stanford University, the RAND Corporation and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In January, 1980, Professor Marshall Goldman of 
Harvard University had talks with several of the delegation while visiting 
Beijing and lectured at the Institutes of World Politics and World Economy 
of the Academy of Social Sciences and at Beijing University. His topics 
were: Soviet petroleum; US-Soviet relations in the wake of the Afghanistan 
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invasion; and the Soviet economy in the year 2000. (China Exchange News , 
February. 1980, pp. 17-8). 

On another level continued interest in the Soviet Union is expressed by the 
publication of translations of books by Soviet educators. Among those I 
have noted on visits in 1981 and 1982 were: V.A. Sukhomlinsky, Have 
faith in man , Moscow, 1960; Jiaoyu Kexue Chubanshe (Education and 
Scientific Press), 50,000 in 1981; L.V. Zankov, Education and development, 
Moscow, 1975; Wenhua Jiaoyu Chubanshe (Culture and Education Press), 
Beijing, 20,000 copies, 1980; V.I. Yadeshko and F.A. Sokhina (eds.), Pre- 
school pedagogy, Moscow, 1978, Renmin Jiaoyu Chubanshe (People’s Edu- 
cation Press), Beijing, 20,000 copies in 1981 and 1982. During a lecture on 
educational theory to students of a provincial teachers university which I 
attended, brief mention was made of the ideas of both Zankov and Sukhoml- 
insky, (1981). But I have neither heard nor read critical comment on these 
ideas and have no idea how they are presented or received. 

Chinese Abroad 

Since the new policy of sending academics abroad began in 1978, up to 
the end of September, 1980, altogether 5,192 scientists and students were 
sent to 44 different countries, 1 ,835 of them to the USA alone. (China aktuell , 
November, 1980, p. 942). These were sent officially and figures do not in- 
clude those who went privately during the same period. The China 
Daily (17, August 1982, p. I) reported that by the end of 
June, 1982, 3,500 students had returned to China, one hundred of 
them with Ph.D.s. The same report gave a figure of more than 
12,000 “undergraduates, post-graduates and visiting scholars” as having 
been abroad in 54 countries since 1978. A more detailed report by the New 
China News Agency on 14 November 1981 mentioned a figure of 6,709 
students sent to 52 countries by the Ministry of Education since 1976. 
(China aktuell, November, 198 1, pp. 717-18). Eighty per cent of these studied 
engineering and the natural sciences. In addition the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences sent more than a thousand young scientists abroad. Their fields 
included Agronomy, Animal Husbandary, Light Industry, Management, 
Energy and Law. In the previous two years more than 400 Chinese had 
attended more than 200 seminars or conferences abroad. In addition some 
50 Chinese tertiary institutions had concluded some form of relationship 
with 80 tertiary institutions in the USA. As well as students going abroad 
some 120 Chinese professors and university lecturers had taught for short 
periods abroad while a further 40 had been abroad for short lecture tours. 

While the numbers of Chinese studying in Australia has naturally been 
less spectacular it would seem that it has not done badly in qualitative terms. 
Students first arrived under the new official exchange in 1974 and by 1981 
totalled 48 undergraduates and post-graduates. On 8 January 1981 seven of 
these students graduated with Master of Arts at Sydney University, six of 
them in literature and one in linguistics. Their success was followed in 1982 
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when, a further four students obtained Masters in Education at La Trobe 
University in Melbourne. Their studies had included linguistics and literature. 
A further four Chinese obtained Diplomas in the Humanities at La Trobe 
University after taking courses in such fields as International Affairs, Amer- 
can History and Economics. 

Any thorough assessment of what Chinese students and others learn 
while abroad would have to take into account much more than the courses 
of study and other formal learning situations to which they are exposed. 
Judging from limited observation of the situation in Australia it would seem 
that contact is limited to well-to-do middle classes, mainly academics, on 
the one hand, and members of the Australia-China Society on the other — 
an overlapping group, but with rather different political viewpoints. Some 
of us might think this is an unsettling and at the same time somewhat un- 
challenging political experience, falling far short of the education required to 
assist students to understand the world. 

Foreign Teachers in China 

Until the post-1978 period it was rare for foreign teachers to teach any- 
thing other than their native languages. Recruitment was, and remains domi- 
nated by recommendation, often current teachers putting the Chinese in 
touch with their successors. While the Chinese authorities have become more 
sensitive to qualifications than they were in the sixties and advertisements 
even include such phrases as: 

preference will be given to those teachers who have some ESL training 

{Australia-China Newsletter. 

this does little to ensure the results arc satisfactory. The difference in teaching 
methods used in China and those used abroad where modern language 
teaching methods have been applied is so great that those qualified in the 
latter are often psychologically unprepared to cope with the difficulties of 
adjustment. Those who over the years have attempted to introduce more 
modern methods, and this began at least with those of us who taught there 
in the mid-sixties (cf. Price. 1970, pp. 172-90), appear to have run up against 
both theoretical and organisational barriers, Students and teachers alike, 
while paying lip-service to current slogans about “speaking first...” or 
“communication”, return in the end to methods of rote learning, grammar 
and translation. In spite of promising signs in 1965 at such places as the 
First Foreign Languages Institute in Beijing it would seem that the only 
change which can be claimed today is the uncritical admission of foreign 
materials and official support for hardware like language laboratories whose 
value, compared with the use of individual student cassette tape recorders, 
is more than doubtful. 

One positive change which is probably at least partly the result of foreign 
contact is the expressed dissatisfaction with the typical Institute English 
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course, currently four years of language study. John Deeney, in his report 
on “The state of American history and literature studies in the PRC”, writes 
of dissatisfaction in both the Shanghai and Xi’an Foreign Languages Insti- 
tute, and desire there to broaden studies in the English Departments to 
include such subjects as the politics, economics, sociology “and even an- 
thropology” of the English-speaking countries. (Deeney, pp. 36-7 and 47-8). 
In talks at the Shaanxi Shifan Daxue and Beijing Shifan Xueyuan I found 
confirmation of these views. Already at the former there are courses in both 
English and American literature during the third and fourth year of the 
English language courses and these are probably widespread at present. 

In addition to employing foreign language teachers for periods of one 
year and more and integrating them into the normal language courses various 
Chinese authorities, usually at least in conjunction with the central Ministry 
of Education, have invited groups of foreign teachers to hold special language 
courses. The British Council lias held vacation courses regularly since 1975 
in such places as Qingdao, Chongqing, Beijing and Nanjing. Teacher training 
courses and English for Science and Technology courses have been held in 
Nanjing, Shanghai and Chengdu and at least one three-month course has been 
held in Xi’an. (British Council Report, 1980-81). In 1981 a joint project was 
started between the Second Foreign Languages Institute in Beijing and the 
Canberra College of Advanced Education, Australia. Under the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, which is expected to spend $A.2 million 
on the project, classes of scientists and technologists arc being taught English 
by a mixed team of Chinese and foreigners in Beijing while some 50 Chinese 
language teachers will receive training in Canberra over a number of years. 
The aim appears to be a combination of language training and teacher train- 
ing. One of the problems which such a project has is that Chinese language 
teachers know no science and in my experience many are neither widely 
technically read nor feel the need to be. It would be interesting to know what 
plans the Canberra team has to overcome this. Returning to an earlier point, 
classes in the political, etc. culture of the English-speaking world will not 
help future teachers of Special (science) English meet this particular hurdle. 

Related to foreign language teaching is the question of testing, and here 
again it would seem that the Chinese authorities arc uncritically accepting 
certain foreign models. In l >81 a formal agreement was signed in Washington 
between the American Educational Testing Service and the Chinese Ministry 
of Education. The latter set up a special agency, the China International 
Examinations Coordination Bureau for the Administration of the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation (GRE). The former appears to have been made a test for the receipt 
of government funding to study abroad. While of course some guide as to 
standards is necessary there is doubt as to whether the particular cultural 
content of the TOEFL makes it the best which could have been chosen. 
Also there are already signs that this examination will react down into the 
schooling system and students and teachers will become more concerned 
with passing the test than with learning English. Unfortunately there arc 
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few signs that the authorities, at least at university level, are sufficiently 
aware of testing theory to deal with such problems, or even, perhaps, to 
detect them. (China Exchange News. September, 1981, p. 13). 

While according to the New China News Agency there were by 1981 
some 500 foreign teachers of foreign languages and the social sciences a 
further 300 annually paid shorter visits to lecture on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. ( China aktuell , November, 1981, p. 718). Potentially significant is the 
support being provided under the Fulbright programme to influence Chinese 
English language programmes in the direction of American Studies. In 
1980 the first team of 11 Fulbright lecturers went to Beijing University, 
Tianjin University, the Beijing First Foreign Languages Institute and the 
Shanghai Foreign Languages Institute to teach English language. In 1981, 
in addition to six language teachers a further six Americans went to teach 
history and literature. Plans for September, 1982 were to send 13 lecturers 
and to include economics, law and political science. In 1983 and beyond the 
US International Communication Agency, which is responsible for the 
programme, is planning to concentrate on “developing a strong American 
studies programme in China through the exchange of American lecturers 
and Chinese students and scholars” (China Exchange News. 1982, p. 15). 
While one can only agree with the general principle of Chinese learning more 
about the realities of foreign countries one hopes that the lure of foreign 
aid and the energy with which the Americans appear to be pushing their 
policy will not bias the direction of such learning. As was mentioned earlier, 
English is an international language, and not solely an American one, and 
besides the other countries of British descent there arc significant parts of 
Africa and Asia where English is of major importance. However, this does 
not appear to be reflected in the teaching programmes of those Chinese 
institutions which I have seen. 

Another area in which Chinese academics seem to be looking abroad 
for advice is education and educational psychology. Since outside China 
these are controversial areas in which the relation between theory and practice 
is highly problematical one wonders what useful things the Chinese can learn. 
It is to be hoped that they will be able to tap a variety of schools of thought, 
and especially those which have tried to get away from education and psy- 
chology as bodies of theory to be memorized as clearly the present Chinese 
materials in these subjects are. But it is more likely that what will prove 
attractive arc courses and materials closer to the traditional Chinese acade- 
mic pattern. 

Libraries 

Many of those who have taught in China have remarked on the underuse 
of the* many remarkable collections of foreign language materials which are 
stacked away in the libraries of China's tertiary institutions. Access to these 
and other materials appears to be hierarchically controlled in a way which 
far exceeds anything practised in the major countries abroad. This, together 
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with the gulf in understanding which separates foreign advisors and Chinese 
administrators and teachers makes one sceptical of the current wave of aid 
for libraries which is being planned. One such scheme is that the United 
Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia, recipient of funds through 
the recent China Claims Settlement and thus able to begin again a mission 
which many had thought ended in 1 95 1 . Under an agreement with the Chinese 
Ministry of Education and the Chinese Society for Education the United 
Board proposes to devote a large part of their funds for the next three years 
to the provision of books, periodicals and library equipment such as copying 
machines and microfiche readers. Books will be provided by American book 
distributors on the advice of representatives appointed by the United Board. 
The main immediate beneficiaries will be Sichuan University in Chengdu 
and Shaanxi Teachers University in Xi’an, not to mention the U.S. publi- 
shers whose stocks will be cleared. It would seem to be unlikely that many 
Chinese students will obtain access to really useful books or materials through 
these measures. (China Exchange News. June, 1981, p. 1). 

Students and other Contacts 

While foreign students by definition go to China to learn rather than to 
teach, inevitably they become models of the foreigner for many Chinese in 
situations where this can exert great influence. It is part of my argument 
that cultural borrowing is not necessarily a conscous process and such in- 
fluences as contact with students at a formative stage of life may be more 
significant than, or at least as significant as conscious borrowing. The latter 
can often be very superficial and easily cast off again when the foreign in- 
fluence or aid is removed. 

Two things, however, contribute to making the influence of foreign 
contact relatively small. Considering only the students, they remain, in spite 
of recent increases in contact with universities abroad, rather few in numbers 
and confined for the most part to a handful of the major tertiary institutions: 
the Beijing Yuyan Xueyuan (Languages Institute); Beijing University; 
Shenyang University, Fudan University in Shanghai, and more recently such 
institutions as Beijing Shifan Xueyuan (Teachers Institute) and Shaanzi 
Shifan Daxue (Teachers Univeirsity) in Xi’an. The New China News Agency 
report of November 1981 speaks of 2,000 foreign students in China ( China 
aktuell, November, 1981, p. 717). This compares with 11,44,000 Chinese 
students spread through 675 tertiary institutions in 1980, Ministry of Edu- 
cation figures in education in China , pp. 27-30). Contact is further reduced by 
the policy of segregation which, though reduced, continues. While students, 
in contrast to foreign teachers and other “experts”, are normally housed on 
campus they have often been taught separately and there are many reports of 
difficulties in maintaining friendly relations with Chinese students. Sally 
Borthwick, in China in 1974-75 before the easing of relations, speaks sensi- 
tively about relations between the foreign students and the “foreign students’ 
office” of Fudan University : 
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At the time, there were frequent ripples in our relationship, deriving I 
think partly from uncertainty as to whether their primary task was to 
minister to our needs or to keep us in line. We found over-protection and 
restriction to be two sides of the same coin; it was assumed that we would 
find it difficult to live under Chinese student conditions. (Fitzgerald and 
Hewitt, p. 33). 

Issues she cites include sharing a room with a Chinese student and whether 
foreigners should or should not eat with their fellow Chinese students. Anne 
McLaren, also at Fudan, but in 1978-79, speaks of her “great good fortune” 
in being there at a period “characterised by an almost unparalleled freedom 
of contact between foreigners and ordinary Chinese people”. But at the same 
time she speaks of only a “partial breakdown of the policy of excluding 
foreigners from Chinese society” (Fitzgerald and Hewitt, p. 161). Room 
sharing, which according to Michael Nylan 

many American graduates regard... as the single most important means 
for understanding Chinese culture today, (Nylan. p. 131— AJCA). 

was reported to be under threat in 1980 and is certainly not universally 
practised. All these things arc important if familiarity is to reach a point 
where understanding, let along borrowing is to take place. Those who have 
experienced the gulf expressed in the epithet “ waiguo ren ' (foreigner) will 
know the distance which must be crossed, (cf. Pamela Hewitt in Fitzgerald 
and Hewitt, pp. 147- 53). 

Here one might pause to consider how that other source of contact with 
the foreigner, tourism, may affect the stereotypes and contribute, positively 
or negatively, to greater understanding. The great majority of foreign tourists 
move about in groups and apart from Chinese serving them in shops and 
hotels or students attempting to practise their languages make little contact 
other than visual. Also their numbers (some 1,60,000 in 1979 — China aktuell , 
Fubruary, 1980, p. 96) and restricted locations limit their impact. It would 
seem that a major impression they are likely to reinforce in the affluence of 
foreign countries, an impression the much more numerous oversea Chinese 
visitors are likely to further stamp in. (They accounted for some 8,00,000 
visitors in 1979— same source). 

Conclusion 

Compared with the earlier periods of cultural borrowing China now 
appears to be much stronger and united, while in the past few years the 
capitalist world has again displayed its capacity to create unemployment and 
misery on an astounding scale. But this is a focus which probably fails to 
reveal the key surfaces of interaction. For government leaders and technolo- 


gists the lure of high technology and the wealth and power ot immediate 
contacts may hide from view the subtle social values and structures embedded 
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in the borrowables. Those wishing to erect a legal system which will pro- 
tect them from another Proletarian Cultural Revolution or facilitate imple- 
mentation of foreign contracts lack the anarchomarxist suspicians of a Mao 
Zedong. Patriarchal traditions, Russian Communist Party styles of authori- 
tarianism and the lack of a strong, democratic challenge from below combine 
to make foreign borrowing a real threat to the development of genuine socia- 
lism. In the guise of scientific efficiency American business methods and the 
paraphenalia of the “diploma disease” may be seen as attractive to the as- 
piring among the intelligentisia. The understandable need for greater comfort 
and greater personal freedom may result in the adoption of foreign standards 
and values, thus further exascerbating the urban-rural and mental-manual 
labour divisions till these destroy the policy of modernisation which the 
borrowing was intended to assist. 

What will happen will depend on whether the Chinese leadership can 
evolve a social philosophy enabling them to borrow consciously and selec- 
tively and whether this can inspire her young people to view the foreign 
world critically. This is not the same as taking the technology without its 
embodied values, but is making a new synthesis. If this is not done cultural 
imperialism could become a fact and China could again be made safe for 
foreign investment or be a source of cheap labour and raw materials. In 
the immediate future the more probably scenario is continued hesitations 
and fears, especially at middle levels of decision-making, which will hamper 
learning from abroad and inhibit those who might otherwise strike out 
along new and critical paths. 



Fair Access to Higher Education: Reflections on India's and 
China’s Experience of the Past Thirty Years 

MATHEW ZACHARIAH 


In the 1960’s and early 70’s a small academic cottage industry had produced 
a number of comparative papers on India’s and China’s efforts to strengthen 
their economies, reconstruct their political institutions and rejuvenate their 
ancient cultures. I was an insignificant member of the “artisans’ gui'd” 
of this cottage industry. I do not belong to that guild any more. 

It may be of some value to indicate my major reason for giving up the 
comparative study of India’s and China’s attempts to relate education to 
the reconstruction of their societies. 

Attempts to compare India and China usually consisted of three stages. 
First, the basis for comparison was articulated by referring to features and 
problems common to both India and China. They occupied large territories 
and have huge populations. Most of the people in these two countries lived 
in rural areas, and were part of a peasant economy. Both India and China 
were rich in natural resources. Yet most of the people in each of these coun- 
tries had been living in appalling poverty. Many of the reasons for this poverty 
as well as the economic backwardness of these countries were at least super- 
ficially similar if not identical: they had suffered much civil strife, had been 
exploited by their own upper castes and classes as well as by western colonial 
empires, and had inadequate irrigation facilities, not much industrialization, 
low levels of literacy and so on. India became politically independent in 
1947 and China proclaimed a People’s Republic in 1949. They proceeded 
at about the same time to embark on the gigantic task of social reconstruc- 
tion. Their ultimate goals— as stated in official documents and declarations 
—were similar, to promote industrialization, breathe new life into rural 
life, create institutions which would provide opportunities for everyone to 
Participate in the material and cultural life of the society. 
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The differences between India and China and between Indian and Chinese 
attempts to reconstruct their societies were emphasised in the second stage. 
Here are some examples: (1) India’s achievement of independence in 1947 
was fundamentally an orderly transfer of power from Britain to the two new 
nations of India and Pakistan and did not directly address the problem of 
political and cultural domination of the vast majority of the people by small 
groups which owned or controlled the means of production. In contrast, 
China’s proclamation of a new People’s Republic was precede by a sustained 
war against the classes and foreign powers that owned or dominated the 
means of production. (2) India had chosen to follow the Western form of 
parliamentary political democracy whereas in China, the Communist Party 
was the only major legitimate vehicle for political expression. (3) India’s 
economic development strategy was “evolutionary” or “gradualist” whereas 
China’s strategy was “forced-draft” or “rapidly transformationist”. 

(4) India was working toward the goals of a welfare state whereas China 
was working first toward a socialist state and ultimately a communist society. 

(5) India had been quite open to Western influences whereas China, until 
recently, had closed its doors to the West. 

In the third stage of comparison, the achievements of India and China 
were estimated. In this process of estimation, a number of qualifications 
were mentioned. Here, again, are some examples: (1) The available infor- 
mation on India was far superior in terms of detail, scope, comprehensive- 
ness and reliability to that available on China. The relative “openness” 
of India provided the scholar with much better opportunities to evaluate 
the information he got in terms of its appropriate social context. These 
differences about data created serious reliability and validity problems. 
(2) It was impossible to form definite conclusions about the relative pro- 
gress of each country because one cannot correctly calculate the cost of the 
personal suffering and social dislocation which result from major political 
and economic decisions. However, despite these caveats, the general con- 
clusions have been, for the most part, that China has forged far ahead of 
India. 

Let me now state the reason for my decision not to pursue India-China 
comparisons any more. The revelations of the past five years, i.e., after the 
ascendency of Deng Xiao Ping, have convinced me that I cannot understand 
events in China reasonably well enough to undertake serious comparative 
work on India and China. I say this despite my view— or is it a faith)?--* 
that China has probably by now laid the foundations for significant progress 
for its people as a whole. 

The Approach of This Paper 

You may wonder: what the point of this confession? It sets the stage for 
me to present here a few statements about the topic of my paper without 
reference to census or, for that matter, any other kind of data. Since I have 
spent several years thinking about the possibilities and problems of compar- 
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iug India s and China s educational record, one or two of my reflections may 
be of value to a younger (and a less cynical) scholar. 

Post-Secondary Versus Higher Education 

A conventional definition of post-secondary education implies success- 
ful completion of some type of post-primary schooling and means further 
studies in institutions or programs which lead to certificates or degrees 
valued higher than a secondary school diploma. If one were to undertake a 
genuinely comparative study of India and China, this definition would not 
be satisfactory for one important reason: during the period of the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-76), successful completion of secondary education was 
not a requirement for admission to, or selection for, post-secondary studies. 

The term “post-secondary education” recognizes several types: universi- 
ties, technical institutes, teacher training centres, community colleges, cor- 
respondence courses, programs for further education or training offered in 
factories, community centres, etc. However, there is a tendency in the litera- 
ture to equate the problem of access to post-secondary education with the 
problem of access to institutions or programs which offer possibilities for 
improvement in one’s occupation, income or status. This is understandable 
because problems do not arise until, among other things, demand far exceeds 
available supply precisely because completion of a course of study has 
economic, political and social status complications far beyond the intrinsic 
value of the educational experience. Therefore, I shall now use the term 
“higher education” implying universities and other institutions which lay 
the foundation for or provide education in the professions and semi-pro- 
fessions. 

Preliminary Consideration of the Concept of Access 

The concept of access belongs to the family of concepts and theories 
concerned with equality of opportunity. In both India and China, in the 
early 1950’s, there was much support for the view that everyone who meets 
the minimum prescribed requirements should have the same opportunity 
to make use of available higher educational resources. Assuming that in any 
large group, abilities should follow the normal curve, true equality of op- 
portunity should eventually result in proportional representation. If a group 
is seriously under or over represented, the principle of access is widely per- 
ceived to have been breached. Proportional representation is the most signi- 
ficant long-term test of whether true equality of opportunity exists. 

Equal (or fair) access does not guarantee equal outcome because a num- 
ber of intervening variables— such as the personal abilities and prior pre- 
paration of the individual, the quality of instruction a person receives, the 
informal atmosphere of the educational institution, and the stratification 
within the educational system— affect the outcome. Yet, fair access is a 
necessary first step. Why is access a necessary first step? Decisions to provide 
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access are decisions to alter structural arrangements. We have already noted 
that decisions about structures cannot directly determine what processes 
must or do occur. Nevertheless, structures do determine or at least signi- 
ficantly influence the degree to which processes are able or unable to takfe 
place. 

Importance of the Issue of Access to Higher Education 

I have already mentioned the ultimate goals of reconstruction in India 
and China. Fair access to institutions of higher education for classes or 
groups of persons who did not have such access before 1949-50 was seen 
as one important element in ensuring that policies to promote economic 
growth, distribution of the results of that growth and participation in the 
material and cultural life of the society would be based on principles of 
justice as well as long-term efficiency. 

To claim that fair access to institutions of higher education is one 
important element in ensuring social reconstruction based on justice 
and efficiency does not deny that priority must not be given to extending 
access to the first and second levels of education. Fair access to institutions 
of higher education is important even in terms of that priority. In India and 
China, as in many other countries, the requirements of higher education 
tend to shape decisions about curriculum, examinations, etc. at the lower 
levels of education. 

Access: Two Perspectives 

There are two perspectives from which the problem of access can be 
viewed. 

We may call one “the justice perspective”. The predominant concern 
of this perspective is to argue on a priori grounds that every individual has 
the right to have fair access to high status or socially powerful knowledge 
as well as the opportunity to compete for scarce resources and rewards in 
society that the possession of such knowledge provides. It is argued that 
such access, in the long run, creates the conditions for political stability 
because it increases the percentage of people who have a stake in the system. 
Finally, the full utilization of available talents in a society in a given period 
is seen to be economically efficient as well. However, within “the justice 
perspective”, arguments on political and economic grounds are clearly 
secondary to the principal argument that fair access is a small step toward 
the giant leap for shaping a more humane society. 

The second is “the humanpower perspective”. The major concern is 
to find the individuals who have those abilities which can be honed to a high 
level; These individuals, it is argued, \dkll occupy the leadership positions 
in the economic, political and cultural institutions of society. In the “human- 
power perspective”, fair access is justified on pragmatic grounds. It is, as 
it were, necessary to cast the net as widely as possible to ensure that the best 
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possible individuals are “caught” for study in institutions of higher education. 
The focus of attention is not on practices which lead ultimately to a more 
humane social order but on immediate and intermediate solutions to econo- 
mic, technical and leadership problems. 

The emphasis in “the justice perspective” on providing opportunities 
for individuals to develop their latent abilities eventually leads to arguments 
for taking account of and, if possible, mitigating unfair conditions so that 
fair results would ensure. In “the humanpower perspective”, it is acceptable 
for the educational system to operate as a “great sieve” to enable the most 
talented individuals to emerge and serve society’s needs. 

As I have already suggested, these perspectives are not mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, several wealthy, Western societies have attempted to reconcile these 
perspectives by providing open access *o the higher educational system as 
a whole while restricting admiss ; on to particular institutions and programs 
within the system. James A. Perkins has referred to another facet of such 
reconciliation as “entry by egalitarian principles and exit by meritocratic 
standards”. Practices such as “coaxing in” and “cooling out” are concrete 
manifestations of attempts to pay homage to both the justice and human- 
power perspectives. 

Observations on the Indian and Chinese Cases 

India: inheritor of an ancient civilization which valued scholarship in the 
abstract fields of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy and linguistics; 
fountainhead of three major world religions which emphasised continuity 
of all life-forms even through death in the concepts of Karma , dharma and 
reincarnation ; until the late nineteenth century, a caste society built predo- 
minantly on the foundations of joint family in village economies; a nation- 
state, created in the first place by British imperialism and later fashioned by 
a national bourgeoisie; a people whose attitude towards colonialism has 
been consistently ambivalent; a newly industrializing, late developing 
country. 

China : inheritor of an ancient civilization which valued scholarship in 
ethics, the art of imperial government, science and technology; source of 
ways of life which emphasised rules for stable relationships in family, com- 
munity and empire; until the late nineteenth century, a clan society pre- 
dominantly characterized by peasant economic and cultural relationships; 
a proud, ancient state reborn in a twentieth century violent revolution; a 
people who viewed the colonial experiences as a humiliation of a great people 
by lesser people who happened to have temporary technological superiority; 
a newly industrializing, late developing country. 

We may note several contrasts between India’s and China’s approaches 
to the issue of access to higher education. 

If one casts a glance over the thirty years of India’s and China s experi- 
ence in the area of access to higher education, one striking contrast becomes 
immediately apparent: in India, policies for providing access to poor and / 
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or disadvantaged groups have not given the appearance of swinging from 
one extreme to another as has been evident in China. 

Two caveats are in order, however. Both in India and China, these policies 
have created controversy although in India they were more like storms in 
contrast to the tornadoes in China. Also, my statement refers only to policy 
pronouncements and reactions to them. For reasons I have already men- 
tioned, I do not know about the extent to which these policies were imple- 
mented in China. 

The Justice Perspective 

A second contrast is even more striking. In India, official policies to 
provide access to higher education to previously excluded groups have, 
in the first instance, clearly recognized the overwhelming importance of 
caste and caste-like groups in Indian society. The former “untouchables” 
known as the scheduled castes were specified in the Constitution of India as 
deserving special consideration for admission in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In China, the emphasis was on class and class-like features of Chinese 
society. Manual workers and poor peasants were the two main categories 
that, according to Chinese official documents, deserved favourable discri- 
minatory treatment. (I consider the Scheduled Tribes of India and the Na- 
tional Minorities of China to be similar for my purposes and, therefore, 
will exclude them from discussion). Understandably, the Chinese Commu- 
nists could not give official recognition to the clan. But some of the sparce 
evidence available to us— through, for instance, criticisms of evils such as 
“back door” admissions— suggests that clan loyalties have not been eradi- 
cated. 

In India, caste criteria for policies of access were eventually broadened 
to include a number of other disadvantaged groups. However, they were 
referred to as “Other Backward Classes” (OBC’s), although caste status was 
still the primary method of identifying them! This term is interesting for two 
reasons: it implicitly recognizes that in India caste continues to be a reason- 
ably valid aggregate indicator of disadvantage. At the same time it also 
recognizes that in modern, industrializing India, caste cannot for long continue 
to be a valid proxy for economic disadvantage and that some individuals 
in the so-called high castes may well be more deserving of favourable con- 
sideration than some members of the so-called low castes. In China, too, 
the attributes of workers and peasants deserving favourable consideration 
has been a highly controversial issue. For instance, should manual workers 
be considered superior to mental workers was a persistent issue during the 
period of the cultural revolution. 

Let me rephrase the point I have just made. The application of “the 
Justice Perspective” in India has been primarily based on caste criteria and 
in China on class criteria. In both countries, the criteria have been challenged 
on logical grounds and criticized on empirical grounds. 
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In both India and China, attempts have been made to change the policy 
to meet these challenges and criticisms. In India, attempts have been made 
to develop a composite and fair disadvantage index which takes account of 
caste, income level and scholastic record. But, in a country not noted for its 
bureaucratic efficiency, the conceptualization and implementation of such an 
index have been riddled with problems. Through the cultural revolution, 
the Chinese attempted to confront the root problems of access. But, as the 
entire world now knows, they met with a host of problems. 

I have already referred to the difficulty of getting or producing meaning- 
ful comparative data on India and China. Yet there is one data base which 
we can use. The number of students in institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion in India rose from 3,60,000 in 1950-51 to 3,030,000 in 1978-79. This was 
an increase from 0.8 per cent of the total population in the age group 17 
to 23 to 4.1 per cent of the same age group in 1978-79. The most recent data 
I have seen on China was the composite table in Suzanne Pepper’s article in 
The China Quarterly of March 1981. In 1949, there were 3,37,000 students 
in Specialized Secondary and Tertiary Institutions in China. In 1978, there 
were 17,30,000 students in these institutions. I have decided to consider 
Specialized Secondary Schools as a form of tertiary education for my purpose 
here. I could not find any statistic which reports this number as a percentage 
of the relevant age-group. So, we must be content to note that China’s 
population is currently estimated to be 300 million more than India’s. There 
are two serious major problems with this information: the evidence I have 
seen suggests that post-secondary education of various types are available 
in farms and factories in China. Such “non-formal” programs are apparently 
not as widely available in India. If one included these programs, the Chinese 
record would appear to be more impressive than the statistics I have just 
cited would lead us to believe. The second problem is even more intractable. 
It appears to be the case that in China a much higher percentage of the 
relevant age-group is in elementary and secondary schools than in India. 
If there has been a deliberate policy in China to eradicate illiteracy and build 
up the first two levels of formal education, that decision could account for 
some— certainly not all— of the difference I have just documented. 

Yet, what does this statistic about formal education tell us? Setting aside 
the extremely vexing problem of quality, we may reasonably infer that in- 
dividuals in previously excluded groups would have had greater opportuni- 
ties to enter institutions of higher education in India than in China in the 
past 30 years. 

A few other facts serve to strengthen this inference. In India, non-govern- 
mental associations and agencies have the constitutional right to open and 
operate educational institutions. Hindu, Muslim, Christian and other reli- 
gious groups as well as organizations incorporated on more secular criteria 
have established a large number of institutions of higher education in India 
in the past 30 years. These institutions are required by law to set aside a 
certain percentage of places for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
other Backward Classes. Moreover, these non-governmental institutions 
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which charge high fees tend to attract the children of the more affluent 
families in India. The result is that places become more available in govern- 
ment institutions of higher education for the children of the less affluent 
families. Finally, a large number of institutions of higher education have 
been established in many rural areas of India in the past 30 years for a curious 
political reason. Elected politicians have extreme difficulty in bringing about 
fair land distribution or other meaningful economic or political changes 
because the regional and national elites would oppose such measures. But 
one project that a politician can promote without much controversy and also 
claim to have resulted from his efforts during re-election campaigns is that 
he helped to bring a government college to his constituency. Usually, he 
gets support from his Chief Minister and/or Cabinet for establishing such a 
college because they too are interested in his re-election. This essentially 
selfish motivation— no doubt, supported by the social demand for some type 
of post-secondary education— has resulted in the establishment of a large 
number of colleges and institutes in areas where such institutions did not 
previously exist. Many of these institutions have very meagre facilities and 
their academic standards are extremely low. Nevertheless, they do provide 
opportunities for higher education to persons who did not have such access 
before. I have not been able to detect the operation of similar factors in 
China. 

Who has benefited from the expansion of higher educational opportunities 
in India? Not the poorest castes or classes but two types of individuals: 
those who are already in the upper and middle classes or castes but whose 
family history has not so far included attendance in institutions of higher 
education; those whose families a generation or so ago have entered the 
lower rungs of the middle class but aspire to continue their upward mobility. 

The Humanpower Perspective 

Let us now look at the problem of access from “the humanpower pers- 
pective”. Let us recall that the emphasis in this perspective is on the solu- 
tion of immediate and intermediate economic, political and technical prob- 
lems. Although there is, in this perspective, a long-term argument based on 
efficiency for improving access to everyone, in practice, the emphasis is on 
selecting the most appropriate students for further studies and training so 
that they can be put to useful work that develops the country. 

The “humanpower perspective” has always been perhaps the most 
important element in Indian economic and educational planning. This is 
evident from the establishment of a large number of engineering, medical, 
teacher training and technical colleges and institutes in the past 30 years; 
the founding and maintenance of five world-class Institutes of Technology 
under government auspices; the creation of a large number of national 
post-graduate research and training laboratories and institutes; the main- 
tenance of a national register of highly qualified scientific and technical 
personnel; the relatively more generous financial assistance given to all 
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types of bonafide post-secondary scientific and technical programs and ins- 
titutions; and, maintenance salaries paid to qualified, unemployed scientists 
and engineers. 

The evidence we have shows that China also gave considerable impor- 
tance to “the humanpower perspective” until the period of the “Great Leap 
Forward” (1957-59). Since 1976, “the humanpower perspective” has again 
become very prominent in China. 

But during the Cultural Revolution, “the humanpower perspective” 
was heavily criticized and virtually abandoned. The reason was that policies 
based on “the humanpower perspective” tended to disproportionately favour 
those groups or classes which have been exposed, through several genera- 
tions, to academic studies. Such policies, then, appear to become public 
justifications for reinforcing and continuing class distinctions. It is interesting 
to note that during the Cultural Revolution — which promoted “the Justice 
Perspective”— the personal interview became an extremely important aspect 
of admissions policies and, reportedly, helped reduce the importance of 
academic performance. 

In giving the personal interview such decisive importance during the 
Cultural Revolution, the Chinese were using a technique that the Upper 
Castes and Classes have been known to use for keeping out “undesirable” 
candidates. During the Cultural Revolution, the interview was apparently 
used to benefit manual workers and poor peasants. History is full of ironies. 
In the West, in the early 20th century, academic performance was given 
decisive importance to help reduce the biases inherent in the interview pro- 
cess, and to reduce the harmful effects of patronage systems. This was, of 
course, before scholars discovered the problems imbedded in the processes 
by which academic performance gets evaluated. 

It is now au current to denounce the Cultural Revolution as China’s 
“ten lost years”. Yet, during the Cultural Revolution, China appeared to 
be tackling issues that India had not even debated widely. India appears to 
have decided that fixed quotas of percentages for the Scheduled Castes and 
Other Backward Classes will be sufficient to respond to the issues raised by 
“the Justice Perspective”. Its primary allegiance to the “humanpower pers- 
pective” has conveniently served the interests of the Upper Castes and 
Classes as well. Is this an accidental coincidence? I think not. 

Conclusion 

Institutions of higher education tend to be carriers of an urban way 
life. They tend to attract a disproportionately high percentage of their 
students from the upper and middle classes. The aspirations of these stu- 
dents are to work in modern scientific, technical or professional sectors of 
society, preferably in urban areas. 

Both India and China attempted to establish rural universities which 
would counter the tendencies I have just mentioned. India’s goals were very 
limited and its earnestness was never more than lukewarm. China, during 
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the Cultural Revolution, set ambitious goals and was apparently very ear- 
nest about its intentions. Neither India nor China has had resounding success 
in these efforts. 

In the middle of the 18 th century, Thomas Gray wrote a peom entitled 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard” about common folk who had 
lived and died in an English Village. One of the verses in his poem speaks 
from “the Justice Perspective” that will continue to be true for millions of 
people, especially in the villages, of India and China: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Here is another verse: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Is that a poet’s way of presenting the case from “the humanpowcr perspec- 
tive”? 



Developmental Goals & Women’s Higher Education 

LATA MURUGKAR 


Since Independence India is trying to achieve its constitutional goals of 
equality through democratization, prosperity and industrialization. 
As the different segments of society are interrelated, the changes in one 
segment affect the others. Thus the education is not an end in itself but 
relates to the social and political goals of the society. Looking from this 
point of view towards the higher education of women, it appears that the 
changes occuring at this stage are not in tune with the fulfilment of national 
goals. This paper tries to examine the relationship between the following 
aspects— democratization, economic development, rationalizaton and anti- 
natalistic policy and women’s higher education. 

Democratization 

It was expected by the planners that through the expansion and demo- 
cratization of educational opportunities the constitutional aim of promoting 
equality will be fulfilled. But it appears that this goal has remained largely 
unfulfilled. 

Enrolment of women students in universities and colleges increased 15 
times (against about 8 times for men) between 1950-51 and 1970-71, their 
number was 22.1 % of the total enrolment in all higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

The percentage of enrolment of women students in 1980 was 26% as 
against the expected figure of 33 per cent by Kothari Commission in 1964. 
In spite of the expansion efforts, the enrolment of girls at all stages still lags 
behind that of boys. At higher educational stage the number of girls was 14 to 
every 100 boys enrolled in 1950-51 and it increased to 31 in 1973-74. 

If we look at the statewise development of women’s enrolment in higher 
education, it is evident that economically and socially less developed states 
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such as Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh have the lowest enrolment at higher educational level and the 
biggest achievment is of Delhi, Kerala, Punjab and Tripura (M.R. Rabindra- 
nathan 1975 : 262). The National Committee on Women’s Education 1959 
had urged the government to close existing gap between the education of 
men and women in as short a time as possible. This was reiterated by the 
committee on Status of Women in India 1975. 

The enlargement of educational opportunities at higher educational 
level for women has mainly bcnefitted the higher caste and higher class 
(Shah-1964; 19-22, Parekh 1966:56, Naik 1965:22). Naik focussed on this 
problem when he said “educational development particularly at the secon- 
dary and higher stages is benefitting the haves more than the have nots” 
(J.P. Naik; 1965). Higher education among women has remained and con- 
tinues to remain the monopoly of girls coming from higher social and eco- 
nomic classes (K. Ahmad— 1974:190). It is also observed that the difference 
between the sophisticated and expensive women’s institutions and com- 
paratively inexpensive and moderate institutions is increasing the disparity 
between the upper and lower strata of the society. 

Besides this it is found that the women students from lower class back- 
ground join the colleges whose standard and academic reputation are not 
always enviable (K. Ahmad — 1974 : 187). This trend in the educational 
enrolment is increasing to the stratification of society by separating upper 
and lower strata. From the above discussion it appears that the constitutional 
goal of equality is still not achieved at this level of higher education of 
women. To remove this incqality there is a need for concerted governmental 
efforts. At the same time it is very necessary to bring about community 
awareness about the importance of women’s education. 

Economic Development 

According to experts the task of human resource formation is the most 
important for a developing society. As women constitute about 48 % of the 
human resources and work force in India, their effective participation in 
all walks of life would go a long way to boost up the national economy. 

Growing inflation and higher standard of living have compelled the 
women to engage in gainful activities. Over 70% of the respondents to the 
questionnaire issued by the committee on the Status of women in India, 
justified education of girls as an insurance against economic need. Besides 
this the women’s movement and raised aspirations of women in urban area 
are urging the women to become an active participant in the developmental 
programme. However the statistics relating to unemployment and to declin- 
ing trends of women in various occupations indicate that women are not 
achieving formal equality assured by the Constitution. 

Women’s share of unemployment at graduate and post-graduate levels 
is about 50 % of the total at these levels which indicates higher proportionate 
incidence of unemployment among them. The most depressing picture 
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however is presented by umemployment among arts and commerce women 
graduates and post-graduates. Job opportunities are very limited to the arts 
and commerce women graduates as they are not well equiped for any parti- 
cular work. This leads to the concentration of women at grade III level 
services. Further increase in their present proportion of university level 
enrolment is bound to create more unemployment, frustration of expectations, 
unnecessary waste of resources unless most of their first degree courses 
are transformed into productive and skill oriented work in appropriate 
academic-professional institutions. Vina Mazumdar had cited the example 
of 50 % graduate prostitutes of Calcutta, whose inability and lack of equip- 
ment for any other mode of employment has dragged them to prostitution. 
(V. Mazumdar : 198 1). To solve this problem it was suggested by the Kothari 
Commission that “for a large number of women students, there is need for 
linking up higher education with specific avenues of employment where the 
services of trained and educated women are urgently required. Some of the 
fields where women’s services were required and where shortages existed 
were identified by the commission to be teaching, social work, nursing and 
series of occupational fields such as nutrition, dietetics and institutional 
management. There is a need for diversification of courses offered to women 
by universities. 

Diversification of curriculum to provide not only knowledge but also 
skills is the need of the time. Some of the courses related to the employment 
in areas of management such as insurance, commerce, office management, 
store management, retailing and trade could be linked up with arts subject 
like economics. In the languages the training in reviewing the books, and 
column writing could be helpful in getting the suitable part time job in 
journalism. 

In spite of the formal recognition of equality of opportunity, educated 
working women, in particular, still suffer from considerable discrimination 
such as in types of jobs, salary scales, promotions, rules of service. It is found 
that women’s employment is confined to a few occupations such as teaching, 
nursing, clerical and related jobs with low status. For instance in central 
and state government services as well as in banks and insurance offices the 
largest concentration of women office workers is in class III jobs. The num- 
ber at higher level jobs is still insignificant except in medicine, education, 
scientific research and social welfare. Moreover, those who find entry into 
the elitist sector of educated employment mostly come through the elitist 
stream of education. To avoid this concentration of women workers at grade 
III level Services, some new courses should be introduced in existing uni- 
versity curricula, which would open the avenues at grade I level services. 
For example managerial skills required for the welfare officer, (health officer) 
family planning officer could be taught in one of the applied papers of socio- 
logy. According to the 1971 Census Report, women earn lower salaries 
than men despite having the same qualifications. Again there are declining 
trends of women* in various occupations such as teaching, nursing, medi- 
cine. The report of the Committee on the Status of Women focused on this 
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alarming trend. This indicates that there is an adverse relation between 
education and employment and even the qualified women are not achieving 
this formal equality. 

In the developmental programmes of the country the women are con- 
sidered as beneficiaries of development rather than an active participant 
(N. Desai : 1978). Secondly, those who get education do not find employ- 
ment because of the scarcity of suitable jobs in an inordinately slow moving 
economy where men get the first preference. 


Curricula — Special Institutions for Women and Inequality 


Differences in curricula and special institutions for women help to per- 
petuate the atmosphere of inequalities. Committee on differentiation of 
curricula for boys and girls 1964 has posed the basic issue squarely by de- 
claring that in “the progressive society of tomorrow, life should be a joint 
venture for men and women”. This view was once again emphasized by the 
Committee on Status of Women in India. The specialized courses in the 
women’s institutions such as polytechnic and homesciencc are helping to 
perpetuate the inequality in the sexes. The objective of female education is 
still considered as making them better but junior partners at home rather 
than as active and equal participant in the entire social economic, political 
or cultural life of the community. This attitude of the society and its educa- 
tionists to the curriculum content of women’s education is another indicator 
of inequality and discrimination between men and women. Therefore there 
should not be any differentiation in the course content for men and women. 
The courses which are considered appropriate for women should also be 
provided in almost all educational institutions. 

Women’s colleges increased in number from 81 in 1953 to 577 in 1980. 
It is observed that in 1972 out of 435 total number of women’s colleges 250 
had an enrolment of less than 500 and some 50 had less than 103. It is clear 
that with so low enrolment, the survival of these colleges is difficult without 
some private resources. Meic expansion of educational institutions for 
women of the increasing enrolment of women students will not achieve 
equality or development unless education undergoes a qualitative and 
stuctural change. It is necessary to implement the recommendations of the 
Status of Women committee for adoption of co-education as a general 
policy and discourage opening of new colleges exclusively for girls. At the 
same time all necessary steps should be taken to maintain good standard of 
teaching in the already existing women’s colleges. Knowledge is taking 
swift strides and it has become necessary for the teachers to be in touch with 
the latest in the respective branch of study. Most of the teachers (with some 
honourable exception) are apathetic toward this need. It is proposed that 
there should be frequent programmes such as seminar, symposium, refresher 
courses to update the knowledge of teachers. 
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Rationalization 

Rationality is considered as the basic element in the process of moder- 
nization. It implies the new out look, objectivity, belief in progress and atti- 
tudinal change. Higher education of women is expected to spread the scienti- 
fic attitude which helps in abolishing the superstitious outlook. The study 
conducted of the working women science degree holders in Bombay shows 
that the largest number accept many traditional customs and practices 
inspite of objective training in science (Maithreyi Krishnaraj— 1976 :56). 
It appears that socialization of women in traditional ways is so thorough 
that the higher education is least effective in changing the perception. More- 
over it is not instrumental in creating general political or social awareness 
in women. It has not changed the reading habits of the women (excluding 
a few) who generally prefer light reading. It is proposod that to change the 
reading habit of light literature, the girls should be assigned small projects 
where they should be asked to collect relevant material and should be direc- 
ted to organise and evaluate it properly. This may perhaps help to inculcate 
the habit of reading critical literature. 

Higher education is supposed to broaden the minds and raise the level 
of aspirations. The upper and middle class culture to which most of the 
educated women belong still largely cherishes a life of leisure and home- 
making more than a life of work, provided it is sufficiently better off. Even 
if it is agreed that the role of housewife is equally important the question 
arises whether the higher education is equipping the girls to perform mul- 
tiple role of a housewife. Again it is observed that the outside activities 
widen the knowledge and experiences which makes a person mature. Ac- 
cording to 1971 (sample) census out of the 4 lakh graduate women only 
1.5 lakhs that is less than 40 per cent were working and only 1.1 lakh others 
were seeking employment (A.R. Kamat-1976:18). The bulk of the middle 
and lower middle class educated women are confused about the goals of 
women’s emancipation. Among a section of the educated women however 
there is a growing consciousness about the struggle for emancipation. Un- 
less education equips women to be economically, psychologically, socially 
independent it has no relevance and will only further strengthen sex ste- 
reotypes and increase the dependence of women. It seems that the higher 
education has failed to inculcate the new values which are conducive to the 
development of our country with justice. 

Antinatalistic Policy 

As we all know population problem is the biggest current problem of 
Indian Society. It is hindering the path of development. Pronounced policy 
of the Government of India to control this speedy growth of population 
includes the legal measure to raise the age of marriage. To implement this 
policy effectively it is necessary to expand the higher education as much as 
possible to keep these teen age girls busy. The different studies have proved 
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that there is a co-relation between women’s higher education and decreasing 
number of children. The raised age of marriage makes it obligatory for the 
government as well as the society to keep these grown up girls engaged in 
beneficial activities. Despite significant advance only 4.4 per cent of girls of 
the age group 17-23 years take to higher education. 

As educated women are the catalysts of change, more and more women 
students from the lower strata and rural society should be enrolled for 
higher education. 
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Notes from Research 


TRENDS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN* 

An attempt has been made in this paper to analyse the progress made by Women in the 
field of Professional Education during the period 1960-61 to 1976-77 and to also study 
the popularity of different types of Professional Courses among Women. The analysis 
has been made separately for the two stages namely undergraduate (pre-degree level) and 
post-graduate (Degree and above standard) separately. To study the sex differentials in 
Professional Education, the comparative analysis of Women with total population (Men 
and Women combined) has been made during the period 1960-61 to 1976-77. 

Scope and Limitations of the Study 

The analysis has been made to study the existing trend at All India level only i.e. State- 
wise trends have not been studied which are equally important keeping in view the diver- 
sified nature of Indian population affecting the choice of Professional Educational courses 
among Women. In this way this study gives a macro-picture of the Womens progress in 
the field of Professional Education. 

The subject of Commerce and Business Management have been clubbed together 
though the position may be quite different in respect of these two special categories for 
Women as compared to Men. Similarly, about the courses on Medicine it may be mention- 
ed that Medicine includes Allopathic, Homeopathic and Unani System of Medicine, Nursing, 
Dentistry and Public Health. The high percentage share of Women specially in the field 
of Nursing (nearly 100%) thus increases their share in the field of Medicine. This is because 
of the non-availability of comparable data. 

The study is confined to only recognised courses run by the Institutions affiliated 
to Universities or non-University organisations like Technical Boards or the concerned 
Department of State Governments. Students joining Non-Formal types of courses like 
Chartered Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Company Secrctariatship, AMIE, Corres- 
pondence Courses run by Universities of Boards etc. which do not come under regular 
system of Education are not covered in this study. This is also due to non-availability of 
data in respect of such type of courses. Besides a large number of short term as well as 
long term types of unrecognised courses like, Textile designing, Stenography, Boutique, 


*Views expressed by the author are his personal views and do not necessarily represent 
the views of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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Food preservation, etc. run by a number of Private Institutions are also not covered 
for this study due to non-availability of data. 

Data and Methods Used 

The study is based on the data published by Ministry of Education and Culture in 
its annual publication Education in India. The analysis has been made for four years namely 
1960-61, 1965-66, 1970-71 and 1976-77 to study the trend of professional Education emerging 
during the last 1 5 years or so. However, Stage-wise analysis for undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses relates to the period 1965-66 to 1966-67 only due to the non-availability 
of comparable data for the year 1960-61. 

Keeping in view the availability of data and its comparability over the period 1960-61 
to 1976-77, the analysis is confined to the following Professional Courses only: 

(i) Agriculture and Forestry 

(ii) Commerce and Business Management 

(iii) Education (Teachers Training) 

(iv) Engineering, Technology and Architecture 

(v) Journalism 

(vi) Law 

(vii) Library Science 

(viii) Medicine 

(ix) Music and Dance 

(x) Oriental Studies 

(xi) Physical Education 

(xii) Social Work 

(xiii) Veterinary Science 

(xiv) Others. 

Analysis and Results 

Table 1 gives Women's Enrolment and their percentage to total enrolment during 
the period 1960-61 to 1970-71 in respect of 14 categories of Professional courses as already 
mentioned. 

Comparing the growth of women enrolment in professional education with that of 
total enrolment, it may be seen that the percentage share of women enrolment to total 
enrolment in all types of professional courses has increased from 9.8% to 14.9% during 
the period 1960-61 to 1976-77. It increased from 9.85 % to 1 3.85 % during 1960-61 to 1965-66 
but slightly decreased to 12.8% during 1965-66 to 1970-71 and again increased to 14.3 % 
during 1970-71 to 1976-77. Thus it may be observed that Women have made a steady 
progress in the field of professional education with time. 

The only professional course for which percentage share of women students to total 
number of students is more than 50% is Music and Dance (55.1 %). The other popular 
professional courses among women when compared to their counterparts i.e. men are 
Social Work (41.4%), Education (40%), Library Science (36.9%), Journalism (29.3 %), 
Medicine (24.5%) and Physical Education (23.3%). 

The percentage share of women to total number of students (M -l-W) in the field of 
education has increased from 32.47% to 40% during 1960-61 to 1976-77, which implies 
that women share in the field of education (Teachers Training) is highly significant. 

The professional subjects which are comparatively less popular among women as 
compared to men are Agriculture and Forestry (3.6%), Engineering, Technology and 
Architecture (6.3 %), Law (5.8 %) and Veterinary Science (1 .8 %). However it is encouraging 
to note that women’s share has been gradually increasing in these non-traditional profes- 
sional courses also. For example it may be seen that Women’s share in the field of Com- 
merce and B.M. has increased from 1.1. % to 9.9.% during 1960-61 to 1976-77. 
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* Included under Others. 

Source: 44 Education in India <" Ministry ofEdn. & Culture. 

++ Excludes Dentistry, Public Health, Nursing, Midwifery, Compounding and Pharmacy. 
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Table 2 shows the comparative popularity for different professional courses for 
Women in comparison to total population (Men + Women) during the period 1960-61 to 
1970-71. The comparative popularity has been worked out by working out the percentage 
distribution of women and total (Men + Women) enrolment in respect of 14 different 
categories. It may be quite evident to note that the popularity of professional courses 
differs widely for the two sexes. For women the most popular professional course is edu- 
cation (33.3%) (Teachers Training) followed by Commerce and B.M. (28.2%), Medicine 
(15.9%), Engineering, Technology and Architecture (9.9%). On the other hand the most 
popular professional courses among Men are Commerce and Business Management 
(40.6%) followed by Engineering, Technology and Architecture (21.3%), Education 
(11.9%) and Law (9.3%). 

Subjects which are more popular among women in a comparison to men are Edu- 
cation, Medicine, Music and Dance, Oriental Studies, Physical Education and Social Work. 

It may be interesting to note that Education accounts for nearly one third (33.3 %) 
of the total women enrolment in all the professional courses. This is due to the fact that a 
large number of Women prefer for a teaching job in comparison to other type of pro- 
fessional jobs. This is true in Indian Society as women have to look after their home and 
children and teaching profession makes them available comparatively more time 
for their home and children. It is apparent when we observe that a large number of men 
prefer to marry a woman in teaching profession in comparison to other professions. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note that the percentage share of Women in Education has con- 
siderably decreased from 58.2 % in 1960-61 to 33.3 % in 1976-77. This is due to the increasing 
popularity of non-traditional subjects like Commerce and Business Management, Engi- 
neering, Technology and Architecture now being opted by Women. It is also due to the 
present employment market conditions under which high incidence of un-employment 
is noticed among teaching profession. 

The percentage share of Medicine has also declined from 31.5 to 15.9 during the 
period 1960-61 to 1976-77. This may be due to the limited expansion of Public Health 
Sector during the last 15 years in comparison to the other sectors viz. Education, Industry 
and Trade etc. 

The professional courses which have shown an increasing popularity among Women 
during the period 1960-61 to 1976-77 are Commerce and Business Management, Engi- 
neering. Tech., and Architecture, Law, Oriental Studies, Physical Education and Social 
Work. The details are given in Table 2. 

Table 3 gives the percentage distribution of Women Enrolment and (Men -f- Women) 
Enrolment to Total Enrolment (Men + Women) in Professional Courses for the two stages 
namely undergraduate and postgraduate (Degree-Standard and above) during the period 
1965-66 to 1976-77. It may be noted that percentage of women in postgraduate courses 
to their total enrolment is found be comparatively lower vis-a-vis those for men, the 
only exception being Music and Dance and Veterinary Science. 

It is an encouraging trend to note that for women, the percentage share of enrolment 
in postgraduate courses when compared to their total enrolment (undergraduate + post- 
graduate) has nearly doubled from 30.4% to 56.2% during the period 1965-66 to 
1976-77 whereas .the corresponding enrolment for Men and Women taken together has 
increased from 48.2% to 67.2% only during the same period. This implies that the women 
enrolment in postgraduate professional courses (degree and postgraduate level) has been 
growing at a faster rate in comparison to that for men. 


Conclusion 

With time, Indian women have been making steady progress in different types of 
Professional Courses. Women's share in Professional Education has increased both in 
absolute numbers, as well as their percentage share to total enrolment (Men -f Women). 
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* Included under Others . 

Sources • ** Education in India ” Ministry of Education & Culture. 
N.B, : Figures may not add to 100 exactly due to rounding of Figures . 
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The structure of professional education is quite different for the two sexes. Women's 
first preference is Education (Teachers Training) whereas the corresponding first choice 
for Men is Commerce and Business Management. Besides Education account for nearly 
one third of the total Women enrolment in all the professional courses. Since opportunities 
for teaching jobs are limited especially in urban areas and women do not want to migrate 
to rural areas, there exists a high unemployment among qualified women teachers. This 
calls for a need to check women entry to teaching courses by controling the intake capacity 
of women teachers training institutions. 

It is very encouraging to note, that more and more number of Women have been 
joining different types of non-traditional professional courses like Commerce and Business 
Management, Engineering, Technology and Architecture and Law. In fact Commerce 
and B.M. is the most popular course among women after Education. 

Women's share in all the professional courses of degree and above standard has been 
increasing at a faster rate in comparison to that for men with time. This has helped in, 
reducing disparities between the two sexes for postgraduate professional courses also, 
thereby making their appearance felt in high level jobs. 

There is still a need to popularise different types of professional courses like Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Law, Engineering Technology and Architecture for which Women’s 
share is very low as compared to that for Men. This could be possible if Women are moti- 
vated to join these non-traditional courses with the help of powerful mass media like Radio, 
T.V. and Newspaper. 


S.C. Seddey 


PROFESSIONAL CHOICE BY UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: A SOCIOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Service ‘orientation’ is the ‘distinct’ mark of profession. It is voluntary and dedicated act 
free from imposition by any external “authority’ for the service of others. No doubt 
authority is needed to maintain discipline, but profession is guided by theoretical insight 
(the function of intellect) and controlled by the inner force of ‘will’ over the blind im- 
pulses. Being dedicated act ‘profession’ does not attach preference to ‘ulterior’ motives 
to gain prestige or money. Profession is based on an ‘organized* body of well-defined 
courses to develop theoretical insight and competency to make the use of knowledge and 
skill for social cause as is the case with medicine and law. Profession is consisted of trained 
experts’ who can play their ‘specialist’ role in society. On this basis ‘profession’ is dis- 
tinguished from other ‘vocations* and it is deemed to be the highest ‘status’ occupation. 

Term ‘choice’ with reference to profession is an intellectual attack to ‘examine’ 
professional ethic i.e. the critical ‘reflection’ over the code of conduct which is not the 
same to all professions. For instance, an engineer is expected to show courage to express 
his views before senior colleagues, administrators and politicians. Pharase ‘professional 
choice’ implies training of intellect and will. Intellect is needed to understand the profes- 
sional ethic; ‘will' the power of mind to take decision. ‘Will’ is needed to make the free 
use of knowledge without any external restriction or imposition. It will determine the 
character of profession as voluntary and dedicated act to serve others. 

Basic Issues 

Theoretical insight or expert knowledge and its free ‘use’ with the spirit of 'service* 
for the betterment of the others are the main characteristics of ‘profession’. To attain the 
deeper level of understanding in various fields of learning is the concern of university and 
intellectual elite. It emerged into main issues which are relevant to the problems in secular 
India. These are as under: (i) is University meant for professional elite, masses or for both; 
(ii) is University a workshop or a training Centre. 
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Categorically, nothing can be said in favour of the either of the two. Favour of pro- 
fessional elite will violate 'secular* conviction i.e. the extension of the gains of education 
to the maximum number. The favour of ‘masses' will violate the spirit of profession as well 
as that of university. For ‘masses* cannot surpass the level of common sense and are short 
sighted and they can't see things in wider ‘perspective* to act for the betterment of others. 
The moderate answer is given in favour of professional who always have in view the in- 
terest of the client. He is socially dependent on others to attain the status of profession. 
In this sense he will satisfy the secular demands and the university is the fittest place to 
produce professionals. 

The second issue emerged in relation to medical or technical education. For medical 
degree requires vocational training The fittest answer is that pre-medical requires to pur- 
sue permanent academic interests and involvment of mind. University may be a place for 
vocational education, with its attribute of ‘expert knowledge*, should not be identified with 
‘work-shop’ or training centre. Vocational education aims at three things as under: (i) 
the learner should be made conscious about his abilities; (ii) to inculcate the ‘specialized* 
knowledge to meet the requirement of diversified specialized jobs; and (iii) to make him 
aware about the absorbing capacity of the developing country like contemporary India. 

This is essential to make the appropriate use of knowledge and skill and to make 
education ‘useful* or to avoid the misuse of education. 

Criterion of Professional Choice 

Advances in the filed of science and its technology had impact on industry and 
agriculture to effect the mode of production. As a result the main feature of the present 
‘civilization’ is known as production economy or material rather than moral and spiritual. 
The modern man is going to be more and more near to things and objects and going away 
from mind and spirit. The reason is the character of production economy necessitates to 
keep the balance between production and consumption i.e. the use of modern industrial 
goods. It emerged into a disposition known as ‘achievement orientation* an urge to pro- 
duce more and more. It encourages social jealousy, selfishness, individualism and com- 
petition beyond its normal limits in society. Ultimately, results into social conflict and 
envy the root of all social evils. It is obvious ‘achievement orientation’ creates confusion 
about the real aim of mass production which should be utilized by masses to promote 
social good. It implies consideration for the ‘service’ of others and service ‘orientation* 
becomes vital in case of professionals. 

Thus the professionals should be aware about his professional ethic i.e. the critical 
examinations of code of conduct. The professional ethic should be taken as evaluative 
standard to evaluate rational choice of would be professions. Lack of it is the indication 
that ‘choice’ is either arbitrary i.e. without giving serious thought to it or it is imposed by 
the authority of either parents or teachers or merely accidental. 

Aims of the Study 

The study aims at as under: 

(i) to ascertain 'appropriate choice' of professions; and 

(ii) to ascertain the younger generation’s trend towards would be vocation. 

With reference to professional choice term ‘appropriate’ stands to chose profession 
on the basis of knowledge and training which will enhance efficiency and quality of work. 
It is the basic to promote personal well-being and social welfare, the care of social deve- 
lopment i.e. the qualitative change in social structure. Appropriate choice is the require- 
ment of democratic social system which provides number of ‘alternatives' and lack of 
it will lead to develop ncauratic tendency which will adversaliy effect the development 
—both at personal and social levels. From academic point of view the study will highlight 
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the utility and the unique place of each discipline to serve the purpose of life, society and 
individual; as each discipline is the expression of human experience. 

The study has its sociological, psychological and ethico-cultural significance and has 
its justification. Sociologically, it is a move from ‘ascribed role* to ‘achieved role* and 
will emerge into ‘new class’ which is the indication of social development, (ii) Psycholo- 
gically there is truth in saying: he who thinks what is ‘doing’ is bound to be a good opera- 
tive. As it will develop positive attitude towards sustained hardwork which determine 
both achievement and success in life. Knowledge of professional ethic will enhance the 
power of professional man, by giving him professional right and privilege. Act with ser- 
vice orientation will lead to the building of national culture i.e. faith in ‘secularism* the 
expression of true brother-hood. The knowledge about the future trend with respect to 
choice of professions will help to formulate educational planning and policies on facts and 
evidences. The study was conducted by developing the following hypotheses: (i) Univer- 
sity students who are intellectually mature are capable to make appropriate choice; and 
(ii) Students responses should not vary ‘significantly’. 

Methodology 

To realize the forestated aims of study, Panjab University, Chandigarh (being oldest 
traditional University in state with a stress on teaching and research) was purposely selec- 
ted. 

With the help of Employment Officer, Panjab University, Chandigarh and research 
scholars from the various teaching departments; a detailed list of professions was pre- 
pared. Out of this list fifteen professions were selected for study purpose. It was done 
keeping in view research the innovation of new ideas; teaching to communicate know- 
ledge about each discipline and to improve the quality of mind and social relations; ad- 
ministration which deals with ‘action’ and those professions deal with the practical as- 
pects of life are deemed to be the core of civilization viz., agriculture, banking and busi- 
ness. 

The study sample comprised 183 students of final year students, who will immedi- 
ately enter into profession, from all the departments. It was depending on the availability 
of students. The sample has been divided into two groups on the basis of sex and faculty- 
wise. 

The data were collected through survey method based on specially designed schedule. 
Questions were prepared in simple language to seek the opinion on 15 professions. Each 
respondent was asked to give three preferences i.e. first, second and third for each pro- 
fession listed therein. These preferences alloted three, two and one mark(s) respectively. 
In this way weighted scores were calculated. The percentages were also calculated. Chi- 
square test was applied to test the significance between the expected and the observed res- 
ponses. It will indicate the approbate choice. Students ‘t’ test was also applied to deter- 
mine the significance of difference among the group of students on the basis of male v/s 
female and the humanity v/s science. 

Analysis and Discussion 

An attempt was made to distribute the sample students and to study their preference 
for various professions, the result are shown in Table 1. 

The analysis reveals the results as under: 

(i) With respect to first preference top priority was given to IAS and no preference 
to Politics. Art, Law, Agriculture, Military and IPS are at the bottom, (ii) With respect 
to second preference top priority was given to University teaching and Art, Agriculture and 
journalism were placed at the bottom, (iii) With respect to third preference top priority 
is given to University teaching and Politics and IPS were at the bottom, (iv) The weighted 
score was highest in favour of IAS. (v) Chi-square value was significant at one per cent 
level of confidence. 
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Table 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE STUDENTS AND THEIR PREFERENCE FOR 

PROFESSIONS 


S.No. Profession! Preference 


Preference 


Weight- 

age 

score 

Chi- 

Square 



1 

2 

3 

1 . 

Research 

30 

(1629) 

17 

(9-29) 

21 

(11-48) 

145 


2. 

Journalism 

5 

(2-73) 

5 

(2-73) 

7 

(3-82) 

32 

101-75 

3. 

University Teaching 

29 

(15-85) 

31 

(16-94) 

23 

(12-67) 

172 

Df28 

4. 

Art 

3 

(1-64) 

2 

(1-09) 

4 

(2 19) 

17 

Signifi- 

cant 

5. 

Social Service 

4 

(2-19) 

22 

(12-02) 

15 

(8-20) 

71 

at 1%& 

5% 

6. 

Politics 

1 

(0-55) 

5 

(2-73) 

2 

(1 09) 

15 

Levels 

7. 

Law 

2 

0-09) 

4 

(219) 

7 

(4-92) 

23 


8. 

IAS 

55 

(30-05) 

11 

(6 01) 

18 

(9-84) 

205 


9. 

IPS 

3 

(1-64) 

9 

(4-92) 

2 

(1-09) 

29 


10. 

PCS 

20 

(10-93) 

11 

(6-02) 

7 

(3 - 82) 

89 


11. 

Military Service 

3 

(1-64) 

6 

(3-28) 

4 

(2*19) 

25 


12. 

Foreign Service 

7 

(3-83) 

15 

(8-20) 

15 

(8-20) 

66 


13. 

Business 

6 

(3-28) 

7 

(4-92) 

11 

(601) 

47 


14. 

Banking 

5 

(2-73) 

10 

(5-46) 

17 

(9-29) 

52 


15. 

Agriculture 

2 

(1-09) 

3 

(1-64) 

12 

(6-55) 

24 


16. 

Indifferent 

respondents 

8 

(4-37) 

23 

(12-56) 

16 

(8-74) 




Total 

183 

(100) 

183 

(100) 

183 

(100) 

1,012 



Figures in parenthesis indicate percentages. 
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The deeper analysis of the trend of students revealed that there is little change in the 
colonial values and attitudes towards profession. 

In colonial period ICS equivalent to IAS was given importance as compared with 
other occupations. The same are the results under changing situation. In colonial period 
the same was the position of politics and the police which were not enjoying good repu- 
tation. The significance of Chi-square means the choice is not appropriate and there is a 
gap between theory and practice. 

An attempt was made to study preferences to various professions on the basis of 
the male v/s female, the results are shown in Table 2. 

The analysis of the table revealed the result of the male are as under: (i) With res- 
pect to first preference top priority was given to IAS which was followed by research and 
the male students gave equal importance to University teaching and PCS. (ii) No res- 
ponse was given to Politics and Banking, (iii) Art, Law and Agriculture were placed at the 
bottom, (iv) With respect to third preference research and University teaching were given 
equal importance. The weighted score in case of IAS was the highest. 

In case of the female the results were as under: (i) With respect to first preference 
top priority was given to IAS followed by University teaching and research, (ii) There 
was no response in favour of Military Service and Teaching, (iii) With respect to second 
preference University teaching was at the top and followed by Social Service. No response 
was given in favour of Military Service and Agriculture, (iv) With respect to third pre- 
ference equal importance was given to IAS and Social Service. The weighted score was 
highest in favour of IAS. 

On the basis of sex, difference of responses was not significant as to Y value was not 
significant. 

An attempt was made to study the preference to various professions on the basis 
of the humanity students v/s science, the results are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 reveals the results as under: (i) In case of the humanity students with 
respect to first preference top priority was given to IAS which was followed by University 
teaching, (ii) Art, Agriculture and Politics were at the bottom, (iii) With respect to second 
preference top priority was given to University teaching, (iv) With respect to third pre- 
ference Social Service and University teaching are given the same importance, (v) The 
weighted score of IAS was the highest. In case of Science students the results are as under: 

(vi) With respect to first preference top Driority was given to research followed by IAS. 

(vii) No response was given to Politics, Law and Business, (viii) With respect to second 
preference research and University teaching wcr.' given equal importance which was fol- 
lowed by foreign service, (ix) With respect *o third preference top priority was given to 
research. 

The weighted score in favour oi research was highest. 

On the basis of faculty difference of response was not significant as the V value was 
not significant. 

An attempt was made to study the distribution of University students according to 
their awarences about Professional ethic. The results are shown in Table 4. 

The table reveals the results as under: Out of the sample students about 20 per cent 
students are aware about the professional ethic. The same is the picture in case of male 
v/s female and the humanity v/s science students respectively. It is the indication that the 
choice is ‘arbitrary* i.e. without proper deliberation (or the exercise of reason). 

Conclusion and Suggestions 

On the basis of forestated facts the following conclusions can be drawn: 

A. (i) the trend of responses favours IAS as the weighted score is the highest. It also 
indicates that responses are not appropriate; 

(ii) responses indicate that second place is given to university research and teaching; 

(iii) no response is given in favour of politics; 

(iv) art, law, agriculture and IPS are at the bottom. 
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Table 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE STUDENTS AND THEIR AWARENESS ABOUT 
PROFESSIONAL ETHIC 



Yes 

No 

Total 


Yes 

No 

Total 

Male 

19 

77 

96 

The Humanity 

21 

88 

109 


(19-8) 

(80-2) 

(100) 


(19-2) 

(80*8) 

(100) 

Female 

17 

70 

87 

Science 

15 

59 

74 


(19-5) 

(80-5) 

(100) 


(20-3) 

(79-7) 

(100) 

Total 

36 

147 

183 

Total 

36 

147 

183 


(19-7) 

(80-3) 

(100) 


(19-7) 

(80-3) 

(100) 


Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of the total. 


B. The Comparison between male v/s female is as under: 

(i) top most importance is given to IAS and no importance is given to politics and 
banking by both the sexes. 

(ii) the male students attach little importance to politics, art and law, and the female 
students attach little importance to IPS and military. 

(iii) the diffeence of responses, on the basis of sex is not statistically significant as 
the V value is not significant. 

C. The comparison between the humanity and science is as under: 

(i) the responses of the humanity group favour IAS and science students favour 
research. 

(ii) the difference of responses on the basis of the humanity v/s female is not statis- 
tically significant, for the *t’ value is not significant. 

The chi-square value in case of sample students is highly significant. It means the 
responses between the expected and the observed are not conugument. It means the res- 
ponses arc not according to the knowledge gained in respective subjects. 

Majority of the students (80 per cent) are not aware about the ‘professional ethic’ 
to be taken as the basic criterion or evaluative standard to evaluate choice. Hence, it is 
obvious the choice is arbitrary not deliberate one or it is imposed on students either by 
parents or by teachers. The supposition that university students being intellectually mature 
are capable to make appropriate choice i.e. on the basis of knowledge and skill attained 
at the places of learning has been rejected. Responses indicate the gap between theory and 
practice which need to be abridged in the post-independent India. 

The above stated conclusions can be interpreted as under: 

On the basis of a single research study conducted at certain place and point of time 
scientific generalization is not possible which is the limitations of empirical research.With 
this, socialogically the trend shows alarming picture, i.c there is little change of value in 
changing situation (preindependent and post-independent India). For in colonial days 
ICS which is now equivalent to IAS was considered prestige job and the police was also 
not enjoying good reputation. The similar was the case with politics and agriculture which 
is the core of civilization. 
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Changing situation, when each one is given right to vote, it necessitates to take in- 
terest in politics as the group of politicians is the most powerful in decision making process. 
The fact about students lack of interest in politics can be interpreted in two ways: 

(i) it will encourage that second rate people to enter into politics; 

(ii) ultimately the result would be that some families will have their monoply over 
it. It will violate the secular cum democratic spirit and it will hinder the true social deve- 
lopment. The trend provides stimulus that; administrators, politicians and the teachers 
should have a serious note of it which is the national urgency. Teachier’s role is signi- 
ficant in the process of education. 

The teachers while communicating the knowledge of the ‘subject matter’ should 
stress the practical ‘utility’ of the knowledge to life, society and individual. Each discipline 
being the expression of human experience has its ‘unique’ place in life about which the 
students must be made aware. To inculcate this type of consciousness in the age of spe- 
cialization and corresponding diversification of jobs is essential to meet specialised job 
requirements. For this reason the teachers alongwith administrators have a say to change 
the curriculum to meet the social demands. Teachers should help the students to realize 
the unique place of each discipline from theory and practice point of view. They should 
not only teach the subject-matter in the mechanical form but also help them to take up 
the 'rational* view by taking decision about future vocations and to inculcate positive 
attitude to act with commitment by attaching certain values to profession. It is essential 
as choice is an intellectual attack on the problem. Intellect in itself is passive and not ac- 
tive. 


Ujagar Singh 


STUDENTS. PARTICIPATION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS: A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF EMERGING TREND IN INDIA* 


The term ‘Management’ is generally viewed as that activity in an organisation which 
consists in deciding upon the goals and objectives and the ways or means by which they 
are to be effectively achieved. Educational institutions embrace numerous objectives, 
successful attainment of which is largely dependent on their functional organisations. In 
the present era, educational institutions occupy a significant role in the society. The pro- 
gressiveness of a social system is the outcome of the worked out principles of the organised 
educational institutions, as education and society are not only interrelated but arc inter- 
dependent too. Therefore, it becomes the responsibility and obligations of the educational 
organisations to be able to catc r and cope with the changing needs and demands of its 
internal system and the environment, as well. 

Evidently, owing to various changes that have taken place in both the educational 
as well as the social systems in the recent past, the nature of relationship between them 
have also been affected. Various changing phenomenon like the rapid and disproportionate 
growth in size of students, teachers and administrative staff; introduction of new curri- 
culum, teaching techniques and evaluation system; teacher-student relationship; students* 
demand for participation in the management activities of their institutions, etc., which 
have come on to the surface lately are explicitly affecting the smooth functioning of the 
educational organisations. As a result, educational institutions at various levels are in 
general facing acute crisis of governance. Thus, an immediate task before this set of organi- 
sations is to search for a helping mechanism in order to tackle the emerging problems and 

♦The authors acknowledge the support received from the Centre for Management and 
Developmental Studies, Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta for carrying out the 
study. The authors are also indebted to Prof. Binod Kumar, IIMC, for his active guidance 
in all the stages of the present study. 
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thereby attain a smooth functional procedures. The need for application of modern manage- 
ment principles is well recognised today and therefore, the utility of an effective manage- 
ment system has become evident at this juncture. It has also been revealed that unless a 
consistent structural and its corresponding functional systems are developed and estab- 
lished within the framework of an educational institution, even a streak of successful 
achievement of its objectives can never be hoped for. 

The Background 

In an earlier article 1 it was argued that education systems being open systems need 
a two fold strategy for effectively managing themselves. The concept of Management of 
education systems therefore, envisages that there should be one strategy for controlling 
problems of the internal system i.e. the problems of the students, teachers and adminis- 
trative staff; and another strategy for coping with the problems from outside the system 
i.e. interface problems, emerging from the process of transactions between the system 
concern and its environment (the Government, political system, and at large the community). 
However, the same effort further recognised that the management of internal system pri- 
marily demands attention in mainly four areas i.e. (i) Management of Financial resources; 
(ii) Academic management; (iii) Developing organisation structure; and (iv) Management 
of Human resources. In the present context it needs to be emphasised that the management 
of human resources is the most important and crucial in comparison to other three areas 
identified in the task of effective management of education systems in the country. 

Further, a glance at the available literature in this field would reveal the fact that the 
most potent source of lack of organisation in an educational institution stems from the 
communication gap among the members of its major sub-systems i.e. the students, faculty 
members and administrative staff. In addition, almost in every educational institution a 
general trend of negative attitude towards each other is observed and this in turn results 
in the growing sense of cynicism and mistrust on the part of both the teachers and students 
utlimately causing a “relationship problem” between them. Owing to the changes in the 
basic values guiding the process of education, the student-teacher relationship has now 
shifted from the “moral” to the “alienative” and “calculative” types. The present student 
generation goes to the university not with the ‘moral* aim of learning, but because of the 
parental or social pressures and thus are found to be heading for alienation. Moreover, 
they consider the process of education primarily as the mode of achieving the means of 
better living. Under this kind of a situation they can not retain the sense of respect and 
submissiveness to the ‘authority-position’ of the teachers. As a consequence, faculty 
members too exhibit a pattern of negative defensive behaviour towards the student com- 
munity in order to cope with the latter’s attitude of ‘non acceptance*. Having the defensive 
reaction to maintain their sense of superiority, the teachers view the students as transients 
in the system and voluntary consumers of the services rendered by them. 

On the other hand, it has been observed 2 that both the students and the faculty 
are dissatisfied with the manner in which the administrative system functions in the 
academic institutions. Efforts have also been made 3 to locate the important areas of 
students’ dissatisfaction over the university affairs which they strictly attribute to the 
negligence in the performance of the administrator’s role. Such areas are: 

(i) Student discontent with the university priorities, unresponsive faculty, rigid 
and non-relevant curriculum and other facets of the life and policies of the 
university and other education systems; 

(ii) Administrative exhaustion from the chronic strains of managing today’s crisis 
while anticipating tomorrow’s; and 

(iii) Polarization of Professors over the role of the student in university affairs. 

In addition, administrative staff receives the blames from the faculty members, who 
always held the former responsible for all the failures and troubles that arise in an edu- 
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cational institution. The lack of understanding between the faculty members and adminis- 
trative staff again is found to rest on the fact where faculty members oppose in considering 
students as a part of the total educational organisation. As a major source of income, 
however, students arc considered by the administrative staff as the essential part of the 
organisation. Moreover, the joint negative attitudes of the students and faculty members 
towards the administrative staff get reflected in their consideration of administrative staff 
being inefficient, indifferent, radical and/or reactionary. In the institutional sphere, the 
administrative staff appear to the rest of the community as the first line representatives of 
the establishment, while at the outside they are accepted as “all those radicals at the 
university.” 4 

It is, therefore, clearly evident that the root of disorganisation in educational organi- 
sations is located in the nucleus of misunderstanding and non-cooperation among the 
members of its major sub-systems. The fact implies that reorientation in viewing the prob- 
lems of educational organisation has become essential today. As indicated earlier that 
though the education systems being open systems are exposed to lot of interface problems 
and environmental threats, the major source of problems however, is found to be embedded 
in their own internal systems. Application of participative principles of management 
therefore, seemed to be the best measure to cope with the prevailing situation in the edu- 
cational organisations. In order to overcome the implicit problems of non-cooperation 
and communication gap within the major sub-systems of the educational institutions, 
participation by the members of each level of the organisation in taking up the institutional 
decisions seems significant. As against the practice of the present, i.c. the faculty members 
along with the administrative staff are seen more participative in deciding anything and 
everything regarding the university affairs, participation of the students appears to be more 
significant and relevant at this juncture. 

The Study 

The present article is the outcome of a preliminary survey conducted among a set of 
instituions to explore the fact that whether the awareness regarding the students’ partici- 
pation in the management of these education systems (SPMES) is existing or not. Besides, 
the survey also made efforts to generate data on such issues like Span of Existence of the 
SPMES and Areas of Participation for those institutions where the scheme is in existence 
and whether students’ demand for SPMES is thei , or not in case of the other institutions. 

Different types of institutions like the State and Central Universities, Krishi Viswa 
Vidyalaya, HTs, Agricultural Universities and other Centres of higher learning scattered 
over the different states of the country constitute the sample of the present study. Thirty four 
institutions out of 81 covered, responded to the questionnaire and on the basis of their 
responses, relevant observations could be made regarding students’ participation in the 
Governance of education systems in the country. These educational institutions arc located 
in fifteen states (i.e. West Bengal, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Assam, Karnataka, 
Kerala, New Delhi and Rajasthan) of the country. In terms of type of management or 
nature of control systems adopted by these institutions, they have been found to cover 
specified types of State Government, Autonomous Body, Central Government, Private 
boyd, Semi-Government, Statutory body and Private Statutory body. The sample insti- 
tutions include both the technical and non-technical types. This categorisation is based on 
the bare fact that the technical institutions are those which offer professional courses in 
Agriculture, Engineering, Medicine, Management, Fine-arts, etc; whereas the traditional 
institutions offering courses in arts, science and commerce have been classified as non- 
technical institutions. It has been revealed that there exists a significant variation in the 
distribution of technical and non-technical institutions over the different types of manage- 
ment or controlled systems, as indicated earlier. Table 1 below brings home this fact. 

A short questionnarire was designed for this survey to probe into a few structural 
and functional dimensions of the educational institutions. The said questionnaire attempted 
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Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS (TECHNICAL— 
NON-TECHN 1CAL) OVER THE TYPES OF CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Si. No. Type of Control 


Type of Institution 

No. of . — 

Institution Technical Non-technical 


1 . Central Government 

2. State Government 

3. Autonomous Body 

4. Others* 


5 4(22-22%) 1(6-25%) 

10 4(22-22%) 6(37-50%) 

15 9(50-0%) 6(37-50%) 

4 1(5-56%) 3(18-75%) 


Total 


34 18 (52-94%) 16(47-06%) 


* Include Semi-Government, Private, Statutory and Private Statutory control. 

to explore relevant data among others, on size of the institution, type of management, 
whether SPMES exists or not, areas of participation, and so on. 

Some Observations 

The obtained data indicated that the general trend towards the students’ participa- 
tion in the management of education systems is almost an established fact in majority of 
the educational institutions covered by the present survey. A glance at the Table-2 below 
will indicate that irrespective of the variation in the size of the institutions, regional loca- 
tions, etc., 64-71 % out of 34 institutions had been found to have well established mecha- 
nisms for students’ participation in the management of their respective educational sys- 
tems. It has also been observed that irrespective of type of control systems of the insti- 
tutions studied, majority of them have been found to be encouraging students' partici- 
pation in the governance of their own institutions. 


Table 2 

TYPE OF CONTROLWISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INSTITUTIONS SHOWING 
WHETHER SPMES EXISTS OR NOT 


SI. No. Type of Control 


No. of SPMES Exists 

Institution . . .. 

Yes No 


1 . Central Government 

2. State Government 

3. Autonomous Body 

4. Others 


5 4 1 

10 6 4 

15 9 6 

4 3 1 


Total 


34 22 12 

(64-71 %) (35-29%) 
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With regard to the duration or span of existence of the scheme of students* parti- 
cipation in the 22 institutions, analysis of relevant data reveals that such a phenomena 
has been of rather recent origin (in practice for the past five to ten years or so) in most 
of these institutions. Nevertheless, a few of the institutions covered by the present survey 
have also been found to encourage students’ participation for quite long time. Table 3 
highlights all these features regarding the development of the phenomena of students’ 
participation in the educational scene of the country. 

Table 3 

SHOWING SPAN OF EXISTENCE OF STUDENTS’ PARTICIPATION IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


SI. No. Type of Control Total no. of Span of Existence of SPMES 

Institutions • — « — ■ — * * - — ■ — - 

5 years 6-10 11-15 Above 15 

6 below years years years 


1 . Central Government 

2. State Government 

3. Autonomous Body 

4. Others 


4 1 2 

6 4- 

9 4 4 

3 1 2 


1 

1 


Total 22 10 8 2 2 

(45-45%) (36-36%) (9-09%) (9-09%) 


Further, it has been revealed that where SPMES is an accepted norm of management, 
the areas of students* participation have been found to vary from one instituton to the 
other. Apart from the differences in the type, location, nature of courses offered by the 
institutions, etc., the present analysis indicates that variation exists in the areas of students’ 
participation ecompassing areas like Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council or Board of Stu- 
dies, etc. (Key areas) and Library Committee, Canteen Committee, etc. (Non-key areas). 
Some other areas of participation however, had also been indicated by some institutions 
covered by this survey. The following table attempt to reflect the nature of variation in 
respect of key and non-key areas of students’ participation in the institutions under varied 
types of control or management systems. 

Table 4 

INDICATING VARIATION IN THE KEY AND NON-KEY AREAS OF STUDENTS 

PARTICIPATION 


Si. No. Type of Control Total no. of 

institutions 


Students * Participation in 


Key Areas Non-Key Areas 


1. Central Government 4 

2. State Government 6 

3. Autonomous Body 9 

4. Others 3 


2 

7 

10 

3 


5 

4 
9 

5 
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Yet another significant feature observed in this respect is that students’ participation 
is typically found to be operative around the key administrative areas like Senate, Syn- 
dicate, Academic Council, etc. and some unspecified independent (Non-Key) areas of 
management of education systems. However, no information indicating students’ parti- 
cipation in the committees or councils dealing with the affairs of examinations was ob- 
tained by the present survey. Administrative or Policy making bodies like Senate, Syndi- 
cate or Academic Council as relatively preferred area of students* participation might be 
due to the fact that sense of power and authority along with social prestige is more as- 
sociated with this level of dicision making bodies of the educational organisations. More- 
over, students’ aspirations for taking part in some other areas of management activities, 
independent of a particular institution, may be considered as dependent on the situa- 
tional needs and demands of the concerned educational organisation. Table 5 provides 
a detailed picture regarding the areas of students’ participation in the management acti- 
vities of the institutions covered by the present survey. 

Table 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS IN TERMS OF AREAS OF STUDENTS’ 
PARTICIPATION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


SI. Type of 

Total 


Areas of Students * Participation 

No. Control 

No. of 

Institu - Senate 

Syndi- 

Acade- Exam. Library Canteen Unspe- 


tions 

cate 

mic Council Commit- Commit- cified 

Council tee tee Areas 

Board 
of 

Studies 


1. Central 
Government 

4 



2 


1 

3 

1 

2. State 

Government 

6 

3 

1 

3 

. 

1 

1 

2 

3.. Autonomous 
Body 

9 

6 

1 

3 


2 

2 

5 

4. Others 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 


Finally, one more interesting feature revealed by the present study is that the de- 
mand for students’ participation in the Institutions where SPMES is still an unobserved 
phenomena, was found only in few of them. Analysis of relevant data on this crucial issue 
indicated that 75% of the educational organisations where the management system does 
not include or encourage students’ participation, do not experience any such pressure 
from the students (sec table 6). In other words, the observation made above tends to 
suggest that where SPMES is not in existence today, there is also surprisingly no de- 
mand apparently for such a change in their management systems. 

Emerging Trend 

This article makes a preliminary attempt to throw some light on certain aspects of 
students’ participation in the management of education systems. Evidently, its outcomes 
arc not too much indicative and predictive of the prospects and consequences of the phe- 
nomena, under study. Nevertheless, it may be accepted as the building block for further 
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Table 6 

SHOWING STUDENTS* DEMANDS FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


SI. No. Type of Control 

No. of 

Institutions 

Demand for SPMES 

Yes 

No 

1. 

Central Government 

1 


1 

2. 

State Government 

4 

1 

3 

3. 

Autonomous Body 

6 

l 

5 

4. 

Others 

1 

1 



Total 

12 

3 

9 


research for exploring thoroughly and providing all concerned with detailed picture of 
the total field together with numerous thought provohing angles, relevant to this pheno- 
mena. 

To briefly recapitulate, it has been observed that the scheme for Students’ Participa- 
tion is in existence over the past 5 to 10 years in almost 65% of the educational instituiions 
covered by the present investigation. Although the students in general were reported to 
be more inclined to take part in the key decision making bodies (e.g. Senate, Syndicate, 
Board of studies, etc.), complete reservations regarding their participation in the councils/ 
committees dealing with the affairs of examination was also clearly indicated. Yet another 
significant feature revealed in this reagard is that students rarely demand for taking part 
in the various management activities of those institutions where such a scheme has not 
been put in to effect, so far. 

In sum, it may be pointed out that the significance of the findings of this preliminary 
study ultimately lies in the acceptance of the role of students* force as an inherent aspect 
of the total organisation of the educational institutions. If students resources— the energy, 
freshness, and vigour of their youth are utilised properly, smooth functioning as well as 
advancement of the educational institutions will take place automatically, ultimately re- 
sulting in the improvement and cnlightment of the society. 
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PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION* 

To assets the productivity trend in any system of education is difficult and it is because of 
this fact that despite the current interest in productivity measurement, very little is known 
about the productivity of the educational system, one of the largest sectors of modern 
economy. A few attempts in the past have been made to assess the productivity of the 
educational system* * and the researcher has taken help from these sources for the present 
study. 

The purpose of productivity measurement is to provide a yardstick of economic 
efficiency in different time periods for individual firm within an industry, or for an industry 
as a whole, For the present study the one industry selected is the ‘Coriespondcnce Edu- 
cation— Industry’ & one individual firm in it, ‘The centre of Correspondence Studies, 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur’. To know yardstick of economic efficiency the time 
period selected is, from 1968-69 to 1976-77. 

There are various dimensions of judging efficiency of a system such as the fulfilment 
of the purpose it purports to fulfill, the efficiency of the technology followed, the efficiency 
in the production of the output etc., for the present study the third dimension namely 
‘Efficiency in the production of its output’ has been adopted. 

In order to assess the efficiency in production it is required to estimate the total fac- 
tors productivity which can be calculated by assessing following: 

(1) To define and measure all inputs & outputs in quantitative terms. 

(2) To isolate variations in the quality of both inputs and outputs and express them in 
standard terms. 

(3) To combine the various inputs & outputs. 

The first problem in considering the education industry is to define output. What 
is the end product of a period of schooling. One of the peculiar features of the universities 
is that they represent a vast multi-product industry. Furthermore, the final product is in- 
tangible, and at first sight, incapable of being quantified. Various solutions are offered 
such as value adjusted by price Indcs, to use expenditures or inputs as proxy measure of 
output etc. Each has its merits and demerits; for the present study the end product has 
been taken to be simply a degree. The same procedure has been adopted by the economists 
in past. 

The definition of inputs involve fewer conceptual problems Inputs of universities 
include the expenditure incurred on meeting teacher and establishment cost and other 
recurring and non-recurring expenses. 

Thus, for assessing total productivity some standard basis of measuring Input and 
Output has to be derived. For the present study the basis selected has been to prepare 
indexes for both. Two types of indexes are to be calculated, one for measuring changes 
in the output and the other for measuring changes in the input As mentioned earlier the 
measurement of input does not involve much difficulties as its components arc well known 
& standardised, but the measurement of output creates much trouble, this is so because 
there are three ways of assessing productivity: 

(1) By calculating Economic Index. 

(2) By calculating Cultural Index. 

(3) By calculating Academic Index. 

Each of the method has its merits & demerits but inspite of that there are some other 
difficulties which limit the researcher to use a particular method. This is more so with the 

* A study based on the study of the Institute of correspondence studies, University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

** Blaug Mark and Wood Hall, Marran, in their study ‘Productivity Trends in British 
University Education (1938-62) Published in Minerva 3 (1965)— pp. 484-498. 
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method Nos. 1 and 2. The main difficulties with the first method is the lack of availability 
of data on earning, their basis & change; and existing & changes in income differentials, 
without which the data is of very limited use; the difficulty with the second method is well 
known as the role of universities in developing cultural traits is highly suspected. There- 
fore, the third method is the only way out; though this method has its limitations, since 
to measure changes in quality of output are difficult to assess, but since this has been the 
only accepted method in the past the same has been adopted here. So for measuring output 
changes Academic Index will be prepared. Hence for the present study two index have 
been prepared, namely: 

(1) Academic Index Measuring Output Changes. 

(2) Input Index Measuring Input Changes. 

Period of Study 

Though the study covers the period from 1968-69 to 1976-77, but in actual practice 
the period of coverage is from 1970-71 to 1976-77. The study has been conducted at three 
levels & separate indexes have been calculated & productivity analysed: 

(1) Overall study of the Institute of Correspondence Studies. 

(2) Study of the Institute of Correspondence Studies Post Graduate (P.G.) wing. 

(3) Study of Institute of Correspondence studies Under Graduate (U.G.) wing. 

This has been none because the Institute in its origin in 1968-69 started with under- 
graduate course but later on in 1971-72 a separate P.G. wirg was established for conduct- 
ing corresponding course at Post Graduate Level, and later on 1976 there two separate 
wings were merged together. 

Selection of the Base Year 

The base year for preparing index for the undergraduate level has been taken as 
1970-71 being the first year when all the three-year class (B.Com. 1st yr., llnd yr., lllrd yr.) 
started running. 

The base year for the index of Post Graduate Wing has been taken 1972-73 being the 
first year when both Previous & Final year Classes started running. 

For the overall index again the base yeai selected has been 1972-73, being the 1st 
Year since the study of both the wings could be analysed together. 

Output of Correspondence Education 

The basic unit for the indc v of output is the student completing a course. The number 
of students qualified annually is therefore our first estimate of output but this understates 
the actual out flow of students by the numbers who leave unqualified which is technically 
known as drop outs. This includes two types of students one who after being enrolled do 
not pursue the course for the full year (known as wastage) and the other who though com- 
plete the course for the full year but fail to qualify in the Exam. (Known as stagnation). 
So due care has to be taken to include them also in the calculation of output. 

Therefore, for measuring output of correspondence education we have collected 
data on the following aspects: 

(1) Number of students enrolled. 

(2) Number of students appeared in the examination. 

(3) Number of students qualified in the examination. 

(4) Total numbers dropped out. 
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The data so obtained have been analysed in two ways and the index has been pre- 
pared accordingly: 

(1) Quantitative changes in the value of the output or the Un-adjustcd Qualifying Index. 

(2) Qualitative change in the value of output or the Adjusted Qualifying Index. 

While in the former index, the number of students qualifying for the course is the 
basis, in the later due allowance has been made for the number of dropouts. 

Combined Output Index 

The figures of the combined output index are presented in the table given below: 

Table 1 


COMBINED OUTPUT INDEX OF 1972-73-100 



73-74 

74-75 

75-76 

76-77 

Enrolment Index 

110-62 

91*43 

110*18 

114-54 

Unadjusted Qualifying Index 

104*28 

109*29 

75-71 

77-11 

Dropout Index 

92*14 

77*86 

100-51 

98-45 

Adjusted Qualifying Index 

106*50 

119*69 

85-24 

81-88 


Enrolment Index: Is the index showing change in the number of students enrolled in the 

course. 

Unadjusted Qualifying Index : Is the index showing the change in number of students quali- 
fying in the examination without taking into accounts the number of dropout. 

Dropout Index: Is the index showing the change in the number of students comprising. 

(1) Those who left the course unfinished. 

(2) Those who though completed the course but could not pass in the examination. 

Adjusted Qualifying Index: Is the index showing the change in the number of students who 

qualified in the examination taking into consideration the change in the rate of dropouts. 

The study of the table reveals the following trend: 

(1) That there is a gradually modest increase in the enrolment index of 14.54 points in 
5 years except a fall of 8-57 points in the year 1974-75. 

(2) That the unadjusted qualifying index though increased in 73-74 & 74-75 by 9-29 
points, but it decreased sharply in 1975-76 to 24*29 points which though improved a 
little bit in 1976-77 to 1 *40 points from the previous year put even than it showed a 
decrease of 22*89 points showing significant decreased from the base year. 

(3) The dropout index though decreased by 1 ■ 55 point in 1976-77 from base year but this 
was not a significant decrease, the only significant decrease noticed was in 1974-75 
when it decreased by 22*44 points. 

(4) The adjusted qualifying index which started increasing gradually till 1974-75 noticed 
a constant and sharp decrease in 1975-76 and since then it want on falling, showing 
a decrease of 18*12 points in the target year. 
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So we can say that while the increase in the enrolment index has been only of 14*54 
points the decrease in the unadjustive qualifying index has been of 22*89 points & in the 
adjusted qualifying index of 18*12 points, meaning thereby that though quantitatively 
the institute has grown but qualitatively it has gone down. 

Output Index Undergraduate (U.G.) Correspondence Studies 

The figures of the output index (U.G.) are given in the following table: 

Table 2 


OUTPUT INDEX (U.G.) CORRESPONDENCE OF 1970-71-100 



1971-72 

72-73 

73-74 

74-75 

75-76 

Enrolment Index 

11517 

148-82 

123-87 

59-19 

75-24 

Unadjusted Qualifying Index 

99 04 

161*40 

148-10 

175-98 

145-08 

Dropout Index 

101 15 

73-97 

79-91 

65-12 

81-70 

Adjusted Qualifying Index 

76-84 

163-14 

148-64 

184-71 

144-28 


The study of the table reveals the following: 

(1) There was a rising trend in the enrolment index till 1973-74, peak rise being in 72-73 
but after 73-74 there is a sharp decrease in the enrolment till 75-76, a decrease of 
24*76 points, showing the sharpest decrease in 1974-75. 

(2) Except in 1971-72 the unadjusted qualifying index has shown a significant increase of 
45 08 points in the final year, peak rise being in 1974-75 of 75-98 points. 

(3) Except for the year 197 1 -72 the dropout index has shown a constant decrease touching 
the amount of decrease by 18-30 points, the highest decrease of 34-88 points in 
1974-75. 

(4) Except for the year 1971-72 the adjusted qualifying index shows a constant rise show- 
ing a rise of 44-28 points in the final year the highest rise of 84-71 points in 1974-75. 

So we can say that while the enrolment index has decreased by 24-76 points the 
unadjusted qualifying index has increased by 45-03 points and the adjusted qualifying 
index has increased by 44-28 points meaning thereby that though quantitatively the output 
has gone down qualitatively it has increased. 

Output Index Post Graduate (P.G.) Correspondence Education 

The figures of the output index (P.G.) is given in the following table: 

Table 3 


OUTPUT INDEX P.G. CORRESPONDENCE OF 1972-73 = 100 



1973-74 

74-75 

75-76 

Enrolment Index 

143-00 

132 05 

156-86 

Unadjusted Qualifying Index 

102*77 

97*89 

78-78 

Dropout Index 

97-27 

80*33 

104-20 

Adjusted Qualitying Index 

102-05 

111*26 

96-85 
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The study of the table reveals the following facts: 

(1) There is a constant rise in the enrolment index since 1972-73, which touched the 
increase of 56*86 points in the target year. 

(2) There is a constant fall in the unadjusted qualifying index, a decrease of 22*22 points 
in the final year. 

(3) A constant and modest fall was noticed in the droped out index till 1974-75, which 
rose moderately to 4*2 points in the final year. 

(4) The adjusted qualifying index also continued rising till 1974-75 but noticed a moderate 
falling the final year of 3 • 1 5 points. 

So we can say that while the enrolment index is on an increase (56*86 points in the 
final year), the unadjusted qualifying index and the adjusted qualifying index have decreas- 
ed, registering more decrease in the earlier and a moderate decrease in the latter, meaning 
thereby that while output has grown quantitatively it has not been so qualitatively where 
a moderate decrease is noticed. 

Combined Input Index: The figures of combined input of correspondence education are 
presented in the table given below: 


Table 4 

COMBINED INPUT INDEX OF 1972-73 - 100 


Xsharc % share 

Item in the Index changes in the 

base Final 

Year - « — — ~ - * year 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Total Input 

100 00 

142-41 

202-55 

215-83 

221*27 

100*00 

Teachers Costs 

22*33 

87*73 

99-69 

112*63 

126-91 

28*84 

Establishment Cost 

19*16 

102-87 

145-02 

160-71 

133-72 

25-67 

Expenses on 

Teaching Material 

41-33 

105-49 

75-76 

60-66 

7017 

29-00 

Other Expenses 

14-86 

96-84 

106-39 

160-70 

114-40 

1000 

Non-recurring Expenses 

2*32 

115-09 

120-26 

137-93 

172-41 

6-49 


The study of the table reveals the following facts: 

(1) There has been a constant increase in the total expenses. In the 1976-77 the index has 
increased by 121 *27 points showing more than one fold increase. 

(2) The highest increase in the input index is on non-recurring expenses (increase of 
72*41 points) followed by increases in establishment costs and Teachers costs. The 
increase in other expenses has been very limited (14*40 points). 

(3) Only one item showing a decreasing trend is the expenses on Teaching Materials 
which has gone down by 29 ■ 83 points. 

» 

Matched with the figures of percentage share of inputs in the base year we find that 
though the maximum increase is in the index of other expenses but its relative share which 
was 14*86% in the base year has gone down to 10% in the final year. The significant in- 
crease has been on the expenses of establishment which increased by 6*5% and on the 
teachers costs which increased by 6.01. 
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On the other hand this increase of 12 * 51 on teachers & establishment costs seems to 
have been possible at the expense of the decrease on Teaching Materials which has gone 
down by 12-13%. 

Input Index ( U.G .) Correspondence Education: The figures of input index (U.G.) have been 
presented in the table given below: 


Table 5 

INPUT INDEX (U.G.) CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION: OF 1970-71-100 



y o share 


% share 


in the 


in the 

Item 

base 

Index changes 

Final 


Year • — » — *- 

■- - - ■*■■■« 

* ■ - - Year 


1970-71 71-72 

72-73 73-74 74-75 

75-76 


Total Cost 

100-00 

150-98 

165-28 

172-08 

195-56 

187-57 

100-00 

Teachers Costs 

21-87 

91-09 

92-59 

85-56 

79-74 

123-59 

27-03 

Establishment Cost 

17-53 

117-97 

123-50 

151-11 

145-24 

156-13 

30-37 

Expenses on 

Teaching Material 

45-40 

91-85 

90-75 

84-14 

89-65 

57-27 

26-00 

Other Expenses 

13-70 

117-52 

109-49 

105-84 

97-08 

102-92 

1410 

Non-rccurring Expenses 

1-50 

106-66 

126-66 

140-00 

149-00 

166-66 

2-50 


The study of the table reveals the following facts: 

(1) The overall input Index started increasing yearly and in the final year it touched the 
figure of 187-57, showing thereby an increase of 87-57 points during the period of 
study, meaning thereby that the total cost has increased significantly. 

(2) The highest increase is in the Input Index of non-recurring expenses which has in- 
creased by 66 66 points, followed by increase in the establishment index which has 
increased by 56-13 points & teachers costs which has increased by 23 59 points. 
Index of other Expenses has more or less remained constant. 

(3) Only one item showing a decreasing trend is the Index of Teaching Materials which 
has gone down by as much as 42-73 points. 

Matched with the figures of expenses in percentage terms we find that though the 
index figures show maximum increase in the non-recurring expenses but judging its share 
in the total expenditure we find that this is not so, since it formed only a meagre part of the 
total expenses (1-5 percentage in the base year), which though increased in the subsequent 
year but even then its share in the total expenses remained insignificant (2-5% in the 
final year). 

The highest decrease is noticed in the share of expenses on Teaching Materials which 
decreased by 19-40 per cent (from 45-40 per cent in the base year to 26-00 per cent in the 
final year). So it appears that the increase in establishment and Teacher Costs seems to 
have taken place at the expense of reduction in the share of expenses on teaching materials. 
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Input Index ( P.G .) Correspondence Education: The figures of input index (P.G.) corres- 
pondence education are given below: 


Table 6 

INPUT INDEX P.G. CORRESPONDENCE OF 1972-73 - 100 



% share 




% share 

Item 

in the 

Index Changes 


in the 


base year— 



— 

Final 


1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

year 

Total Cost 

100-00 

185 04 

296-29 

329-73 

100 00 

Teachers Cost 

24-62 

82-57 

98-58 

98-42 

28*34 

Establishment Cost 

16-38 

95-67 

175*40 

187-85 

30-77 

Expenses on Teaching Materials 

41-00 

114-63 

65*85 

60-97 

25-00 

Other Expenses 

15-00 

93-33 

106*66 

113-33 

11-00 

Non-recurring Expenses 

3 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

4-89 


The study of the table reveals the following facts: 

(1) The overall expenses have risen by 229-73 points in the period of four years, showing 
thereby an increase of more than 2 times during the period. 

(2) The only significant increase is in the index of establishment cost which has gone up 
by 87*85 points. 

(3) The only significant decrease is in the index of expenses on teaching materials which 
has gone down by 39*03 points. 

Matched with the figures of percentage share of inputs in the base year we find the 
same result. While the percentage share of the expenses on establishment cost has gone 
up by 14 - 39 per cent, the percentage share of expenses on teaching material has gone down 
by 16% meaning thereby that the increase in the expenses on establishment cost seems to 
have taken place at the expense of reduction in the share of teaching materials. 

Analysis of the Productivity Trends: The figures discussed above for the input and output 
indexes when matched together, bring following facts to light. 

Overall Productivity Trends in Correspondence Education: 

(1) During the period of five years while the overall input index rose by 121 *27 points 
the overall enrolment index rose by only 14-54 points, meaning thereby that the 
input index has increased about 8 times more than enrolment index. 

(2) During the period the unadjusted qualifying index has gone down by 22*89 points 
while the adjusted qualifying index has gone down by 18*12 points, meaning thereby 
that the increase in inputs has been more here in comparison to the qualifying index. 

So wc can say that the productivity trend has decreased quantitatively measured in 
terms of enrolment index and qualitatively measured in term of qualifying indexes, more 
so in the latter. 

Productivity Trend in U.G . Correspondence Education : (1) During the period of six years 
the input index has gone up by 87-57 points while the enrolment index has gone down by 
24-76 points meaning there by that the input index has more than doubled during the 
period of study. (2) During the period the unadjusted qualifying index has gone up by 
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45*08 points while the adjusted qualifying index has gone up by 44*28 points meaning 
thereby that the overall increase in input index is only about 42 points which is much less 
than the above. 

So we can say that the productivity index has decreased more in quantitative terms 
than in qualitative terms. 

Productivity Trend in P.G. Correspondence Education: (l) During the period of four 
years the input index gone up by 229 *73 points while the enrolment index has gone up by 
only 56*86 points meaning thereby that the input index has gone up by more than four times 
than that of enrolment index. (2) During the period the unadjusted qualifying index has 
gone down by 21 points while the adjusted qualifying index had gone down by 3 points 
meaning thereby that the increase in input is more in comparison to the qualifying index. 

So we can say that there has been a decrease in the productivity trends quantitatively 
as well as qualitatively and more so in the latter. 

So what can we conclude about the trends in productivity in correspondence educa- 
tion since 1970. Whatever set of educational assumptions is adopted the increase in inputs 
has been greater than the increase in output which means that the production of one gra- 
duate in 1977 needed more resources than in 1970, productivity has steadily declined. The 
extent of this fall in productivity depending on the weighting system used for output. When 
no allowance is made for changes in the amount of dropout the fall in productivity is less 
than when the output of graduates is standardised for variations in it. 
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SELECTED SOCIAL NORMS OF THE HOME SCIENCE STUDENTS 

Academic achievements, though psychologists say depend basically on motivation or need 
to learn, there are several other factors which either help or hinder the academic achieve- 
ment, social norms are one of them. Because, society has an influence not only on the 
physical and economic life of man but above all its mental and moral developments. 

A norm, is a rule, or a standard that governs our conduct in the social situations in 
which we participate. It is a societal expectation. It is a standard to which we are expected 
to conform whether we actually do so or not. It is a specification that guides our conduct 
in society. It is a way of doing things, the way that is set for us by our society. It is also an 
essential instrument of social control. Norms surround us all of the time, but we are so 
accustomed to them that we seldom notice accept when we violet them. 

There are many kinds of norms. They are — Laws, Statutes, Rules, Regulations, 
Customs, Folkways, Mores, Taboos, Fashions, Rites, Rituals, Ceicmonies. Conventions 
and Etiquette. Bierstedt (1970), subsumed all of these norms under three major concepts 
to avoid verbal quibbles and semastic complications. They arc — Folkways, mores and laws. 

Folkways is a term introduced bv the late William Graham Sumner (1940). The word 
means literally the ways of the folk, the ways people have devised for satisfying their needs, 
for interacting one another, and for conducting their lives. Folkways, in short, arc norms 
to which we conform because it is customary to do so in our society. 

The word ‘mores’ is the Latin word for customs, Summer (1940) said that the mores 
are those practices that are believed to conduce to societal welfare. 

The state, embraces and supports the legal norms, that is, the Laws. Laws are more 
pervasive than other norms in that they are universally, and, in theory, evenly applicable 
throughout the state. 

A norm may be modern or traditional, that is, it is the conformity towards a parti- 
cular norm that decides whether a person is governed by a modern or a traditional norm. 
Mukherjee (1944) puts, “Man has even conceived that norms can be changed neither by 
himself nor by God... Norms are eternal, all pervassive and dominant, guiding and trans- 
muting human evolution, eradicating all that is untrue, ugly or evil in it. Norms symbolize 
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the final mystery and destiny of man...”. If a person has very conservative attitude toward 
norms as stated above he is considered governed by traditional norm. But, a person who 
is dynamic and thinks that norms could be and should be remodelled with the changing of 
science and technology, and according to the convenience for the benefit and advancement 
of the society, and goes ahead with it, is considered governed by modern norm. 

The term “academic achievement” indicates the learning outcome of students. These 
learning outcomes are the changes observed in the behaviour pattern of student as a result 
of learning, that take place in educational institutions, through learning of school subjects. 
It is restricted to the level of achievement of students in the cognitive areas of various 
subjects. According to Webster’s Third New International Dictionary (1961), “Capacity 
to achieve the desired results.” 

The purpose of the present study was to find out whether social norms have any 
influence on the academic achievement of the Home science students of India. A checklist 
was prepared after proper scrutinization to collect the data. The sample of the present 
study was selected from the Home Science Colleges of India, because (a) in Home science 
colleges students are mostly women and (b) social norms are more strict for and active 
in women than men. 

The investigator went personally to collect data from 14 Home science colleges which 
accommodate students from all over the country though situated mainly in north and west 
India. The students (final year B.Sc. Home Science) filled up the checklists for themselves 
and on behalf of their parents and the investigator collected the marks or grades obtained 
by the responding students in immediate past two consecutive examinations from the 
college records. 

The respondents were distributed all over the country, though not evenly. Table I 
represents the frequency and percentage of the responding students according to the state 
they belonged to— 

Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
NATIVE STATE 


Name of the state 

Number of students 

Percentage 

Assam 

13 

1-444 

Andhra Pradesh 

63 

7 000 

Bihar 

l 

0111 

Chandigarh* 

26 

2-889 

Delhi* 

21 

2-333 

Goa* 

2 

0-222 

Gujarat 

175 

19*444 

Haryana 

56 

6-222 

Himachal Pradesh 

4 

0-444 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6 

0-667 

Karnataka 

5 

0-556 

Kerala 

8 

0-889 

Madhya Pradesh 

46 

5-111 

Maharashtra 

82 

9-111 

Punjab 

178 

19-778 

Rajasthan 

84 

9-333 

Tamil Nadu 

5 

0-556 

Uttar Pradesh 

121 

13-444 

West Bengal 

4 

0-444 

Total 

900 

100-000 


* Union territory 
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From the Table 1 it is clear that most of the states and union territories are repre- 
sented in the study with maximum number of representations from Punjab, followed by 
Gujarat and minimum, that is only one student from Bihar among the represented states 
and union territories. 

All the 900 respondents were divided in four categories according to their academic 
achievements. The average grade of the two past immediate consecutive examinations were 
taken as a base for the division. Alt the ‘A’ graders and/or students achieving first class 
included in the category of High-achievers. All the "B” graders and/or students achieving 
second class included in the category of Medium-achievers; All the "C” graders and/or 
students achieving Third class included in the category of Low-achievers, and the rests 
(students passed out supplcmentarily, with back and repeaters) were included in the category 
of Under-achievers. Table 2 shows the distribution of the students according to their 
academic achievements. 


Table 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


Categories of Achievements 


Respondents 


F 

% 


High Achievers 

171 

19 


Medium Achievers 

352 

39111 


Low Achievers 

248 

27-556 


Under Achievers 

129 

14-333 


Total 

900 

100-000 



The present investigation revealed that the students and their parents are more 
governed by modern norms than by traditional norms. It is an welcoming sign as the 
modern norm synchronizes more with the present day life style of the people. Table 3 
represents the distribution of the students and their parents according to their identification 
of modern and traditional norms. 

One should note that as mentioned earlier, the students themselves only filled up the 
checklist on behalf of their parents and not by parents themselves. Therefore, we cannot 
take it for granted that students’ perceptions about their parents’ norms are cent percent 
correct. It may not depict the actual views of the parents regarding their norm conformity 
and therefore unwise to make a definite statement. 

Table 3 has shown highly significant differences among the students themselves in 
their identification of norms, whether norms governing education or norms governing 
occupation. There were highly significant differences among the parents* in their identifica- 
tion of norms governing education, but as far as norms governing occupation are con- 
cerned the differences were less though significant at 001. One of the probable reasons 
could be that students are more exposed to modern environment from an early age than 
their parents and therefore, they are more modern in their thought and action. Or, as they 
are not exposed themselves to working environment they are ignorant about the pro's 
and con’s of or particular job environment and its difficulties. 
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Table 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENTS AND THEIR PARENTS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR IDENTIFICATION OF MODERN AND TRADITIONAL NORMS 


Norms 


Students 


Parents 

F 

% t- Value 

F 

% t- Value 

Traditional norm 
governing education 

260 

28-88 

332 

36-888 

Modern norm 
governing education 

640 

78 • 1 14* 

71111 

568 

43-53* 

63-111 

Traditional norm 
governing occupation 

312 

34-666 

423 

47-0 

Modern norm 
governing occupation 

588 

65-333 41-011* 

477 

53-0 6-939* 


* Highly Significant at 001 

df=m 

The study also revealed that students are more governed by modem norms than their 
parents were governed and the differences in identification were highly significant. (Table 4) 

Table 4 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STUDENTS' AND THEIR PARENTS' NORM 

IDENTIFICATION 


Students Parents 



Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

t- Value 

Traditional norm governing 
education 

4-644 

1-824 

5-896 

2-053 

13-703 

Modern norm governing 
education 

11-348 

1-826 

10-103 

2-053 

13-630 

Traditional norm governing 
occupation 

5-542 

2-541 

7-540 

2-809 

15-820 

Modern norm governing 
occupation 

10-458 

2-544 

8-458 

2-808 

15-830 


It is obvious from the Table 4 that younger generation is more governed by modern 
norm than the older generation. It may be because of mobility in all spheres of life— physical 
as well as intellectual mobility. Another reason may be the result of the effort put by the 
different organizations to bridge the generation gap, if not at present in future, partially 
if not fully. 

As far as academic achievement of the students concerned the study revealed that 
parents norms have very little to do with it. Table 5 represents the norm identification 
of the parents according to their daughters’ academic achievements. 
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Table 5 

MEAN AND SD OF THE PARENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR DAUGHTERS’ 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Parents’ High Medium Low Under 

Norms Achievers Achievers Achievers Achievers 

(AU 171) (/V- 352) (A— 248) (iV-127) 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 


Traditional 
norm governing 


education 

5-759 

1-993 

6-455 

1-997 

5-836 

1-937 

6-962 

1-569 

Modern norm 
governing 
education 

10-240 

1-993 

9-544 

1-997 

10-163 

1-937 

9-037 

1-569 

Traditional norm 
governing 
occupation 

7-294 

2-596 

7-723 

2-63 

7-192 

2-703 

8-433 

2-039 

Modern norm 
governing 
occupation 

8-705 

2-596 

8-273 

2-63 

8-807 

2-703 

7-566 

2 039 


It is clear from the Table 5 that parents are common in their identification of norms 
either traditional or modern irrespective of their daughters academic achievements level, 
though parents of high and the low achievers and parents of medium and under achievers 
are more common in their identification to both :he norms governing education. But in the 
norms governing occupation, all parents are more or less common in their norm identifi- 
cation. 

In their identification of norms students are also very much alike irrespective of their 
academic achievements. Table 6 depicts the identification of norms of the students accor- 
ding to their academic achievements. 

It is evident from Table 6 that high achievers and low achievers are more common 
and medium and under achievers are more common in their norm identification either tra- 
ditional or modern norm governing education. The norms, either traditional or modern 
governing occupation; medium, under and low achievers are almost same in their identi- 
fication; only high achievers are more modern than the other three gioups. 

It is obvious from the tables that parents are less modern than their daughters in 
their norm identification, but it is the modern norm that predominantly governed the 
students as well as their parents. Table 7 represents the differences between the students 
and their parents in their norm identification according to the academic achievements of 
the students. 

Table 7 shows highly significant differences between students of different achieve- 
ment levels and their parents’ norm identification. One thing to note that very strikingly 
similar t-values were found on traditional as well as modern norms of students of all the 
different levels of achievement and their parents. Differences are more on the norms govern- 
ing occupation than norm governing education for all the different levels. Under achievers 
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Table 6 

MEAN AND SD OF THE STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THEIR ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENTS 



High 

Medium 

Low 

Under 

Norms 

Achievers 

Achievers 

Achievers 

Achiever . 


(/V- -171) 

(N= 352) 

(N--248) 

N -129) 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S. 


Traditional norm 
governing 

education 4-5247 1-7736 5-2941 1-7408 4-8633 1-5454 5-95021-8825 

Modern norm 
governing 

education 11-4677 1*7736 10-7059 1-740811-131 1 *5459 10-0419 1 *8824 


Traditional norm 
governing 

occupation 5-0058 2-3655 5-921 2-4831 6-5991 3-3328 5*9136 1-9U9 

Modern norm 
governing 

occupation 10-9941 2-365510-082 2-490910-4007 3*3328 10 0864 1*9119 


have less differences, though significant, with their parents, on the norms governing edu- 
cation, and maximum differences on the norms governing occupation than all the ot>* -i 
three different levels. 


Table 7 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STUDENTS’ AND THEIR PARENTS’ NORM 
IDENTIFICATION ACCORDING TO THE STUDENTS’ ACADEMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT LEVEL 


Achievement levels 


t-value 


Education Occupation 




Modern 

Traditional 

Modern 

Traditional 

High Achievers 



6-0551 

8-5211 

8-5214 

Medium Achievers 


8-2289 

8-2289 

9-3502 

7-3349 

Low Achievers 


6-1525 

6-1870 

7-1532 

7-0266 

Under Achievers 


4-6565 

4-6928 

10-2426 

10-2426 


All significant at *001 level . 
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Among the students themselves too, differences are significant in their norm identi- 
fication, between various groups. Table 8 shows the differences. 

Table 8 

DIFFERENCES IN NORM IDENTIFICATION AMONG THE STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Categories of students Education Occupation 



Traditional 

Modern 

Traditional 

Modern 

High and Medium 

4-6836*** 

4-6378*** 

4-0837*** 

4-0699*** 

High and Low 

2 0231* 

2-0231* 

2-5384* 

2-5383* 

High and Under 

6-65 80*** 

6-6594*** 

3-6752*** 

3-6743*** 

Medium and Low 

3-1907** 

3-1486** 

1-6204 

1-6050 

Medium and Under 

3-4554*** 

3-4965*** 

0-3433 

0-0209 

Low and Under 

5-6443*** 

5-6553*** 

1-4030 

1-4022 


* Significant at 05. 

** Significant at -01. 

*** Significant at *001. 

It is evident from the Table 8 that high and medium, and high and under achievers 
are more significantly differed than high and low achievers in both traditional and modern 
norm governing education and occupation. Again, under and medium achievers and under 
and low achievers are more significantly differed than medium and low achievers in their 
identification of traditional and modern norms governing education. As far as occupation 
is concerned none of the categories of medium and low, medium and under and low and 
under were differed. 

The study further revealed that modern norms correlated with the academic achieve- 
ment of the student more than traditional norms. Table 9 represents the relationship of 
modern and traditional norms of the students and their parents’ with the academic achieve- 
ments of the students. 


Table 9 

CORRELATION BETWEEN STUDENTS’ AND THEIR PARENTS’ MODERN 
AND TRADITIONAL NORM AND RESPON DENTS’ ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Norms 

Parents 

Students 

Traditional norm governing education 

-*10479 

-•22732 

Modern norm governing education 

0-10479* 

0-22829** 

Traditional norm governing occupation 

-00630 

-14491 

Modern norm governing occupation 

0-00630 

0-14491** 


* Significant at *01. 

** Significant at *001. 

df. 898 
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Table 9 clearly shows that students’ norms have highly significant relationship with 
their academic achievement as far as norms governing education is concerned. Regarding 
the norms governing occupation, parents* norm do not have any significant relationship 
with their daughters’ academic achievements. 

As academic achievements eventually affect the person’s occupation, and as modern 
norms have an influence on academic achievement, these two concepts are interrelated. 
The present study revealed that students are heading towards modernity irrespective of 
their academic achievements, but one cannot say for sure whether it will continue or stop. 
In that case they should be provided some atmosphere which will help them to become 
more and more modern, otherwise there is possibility of stagnation. Students should be ex- 
posed to the environments where modern norms are more acceptable than traditional 
norms. But, here, then the question arises of how much? Because, too much of modernity 
may en da nger the life of the students. For solution, one can follow what Baureti-Fuchs 
(1976) found out about high achievers. His study revealed that high achieving male college 
student is a peison who, is rather a conformist in his social values, accepts the rules of the 
society, but within this context he is nevertheless independent mined. High achieving female 
expected to be successful academically and have a positive attitude towards social inter- 
action. Our Indian female students can also be expected to be successful academically when 
they are exposed more to the environments where only modern norms prevail but with 
specified limits. 
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A. Chandra and Aparna H. Khaund 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE OF TECHNICAL GRADUATES IN ORISSA 
UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE & TECHNOLOGY 

The educational system in India is at the cross road. Many educationists and scientists 
are of the view that educational standard of our country is deteriorating steadily and more 
so at the University level. Since independence, many attempts have been made to bring 
about change in the educational organisation, course contents, method of examinations 
etc. with a view to achieving tangible improvements in the system of education. All these 
effects have led to no significant change in the teaching-learning standards. However, the 
fact to be analysed is whether learners fail to learn effectively or the courses arc not offered 
as expected. Besides these assumptions, the other hypothesis is also possible that academic 
achievement is related to the socio-econmic conditions of the students. This hypothesis 
was tested in our technically University, O.U.A.T. with the Colleges of Agriculture, Agril. 
Engineering and Veterinary Science as constituent parts. 

Research Design 

The study was undertaken at the Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology. 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa which is the second oldest Agricultural University mlndia (established 
in 1962). The final year out going graduate students of the College of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Veterinary Science constituted the sample for study. A complete 
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enumeration method was followed to collect the required data even though many of the 
respondents did not extend their co-operation. Altogether, 145 students had participated 
in the study (Table 1). The respondents were supplied with a structured schedule to record 
their response independently and return them within a week. The information collected 
was statistically processed to come to a finding as needed under specific objectives. The 
sample size of the study appear in Table 1 given below: 

Table 1 

SAMPLE SIZE OF THE STUDY 


College 

Total Strength 

Participants 

Percentage 
of the total 

1 . Agriculture 

126 

78 

61-90 

2. Agril. Engineering and Technology 

33 

22 

66-67 

3. Veterinary Science 

45 

45 


Total 

204 

145 

71-08 


Objectives 

The study was designed to assess the academic climate of O.U. A.T. in general and the 
following objectives in particular. 

1. To study the socio-economic condition of the students and their relation with 
academic achievements. 

2. To determine the differential reactions of the students towards academic pro- 
grammes of the University on the basis of their own experiences. 

Results 

All the respondents were classified into two categories on the basis of their over all 
grade point average (OGPA) obtained till to date in four point scale. The students who 
had earned OGPA 3/or/more were ground under G-I and those who obtained less than 
3 as G-II. On the basis of this classification, the distribution of the respondents was as in 
Table 2. 


Table 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ON GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


Group 

OGPA 

Agril. 

Agril. Engg. 

Vet. Science 

Total 

1 

3 & > 

60 

9 

24 

93 

II 

<than 3 

18 

13 

21 

52 

Total 


78 

22 

45 

145 
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As indicated in Table 2, maximum students (93 or 64*14%) of the sample had secured 
OGPA 3 or more than 3 while only 52 of them (35 -86%) had secured less than 3 in a scale 
of 4 point grade point measurement. This clearly indicates that majority of the students 
at OUAT secure good grade point in their career. 

Further, on determining the students as insiders and outsiders the following infor- 
mation were obtained. 


Table 3 


IN-SIDE AND OUT-SIDE STUDENTS IN SAMPLE 


College 

Inside 

Outside 

Total 

Agriculture 

76 

2 

78 

Agril. Engg. 

20 

2 

22 

Veterinary Sc. 

42 

3 

45 

Total 

138 

7 

145 

Percentage 

95-17 

4-83 

100-00 


As indicated in Table 3, it is observed that hardly 5 per cent of the students are out- 
siders while the remaining 95 per cent arc the residents of Orissa. 

Further in determining the distribution of insiders district-wise* the information 
obtained is as in Table 4. 


Table 4 

DISTRICT-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INSIDE STUDENTS 


District 

Agril. 

Agril. Engg. 

Vet. Science 

Total 

Percentage 

1. Balesore 

9 

4 

1 

14 

10*14 

2. Bolangir 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-00 

3. Cuttack 

25 

3 

19 

47 

34 06 

4. Dhenkanal 

3 

2 

3 

8 

5-79 

5. Fulbani 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1-49 

6. Ganjam 

7 

5 

4 

16 

11*59 

7. Keoiyhar 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0*75 

8. Kalahandi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-00 

9. Koraput 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0-75 

10. Mayrbhanja 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2*89 

11. Puri 

25 

6 

8 

40 

28-88 

12. Sambalpur 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2*17 

13. Sundargarh 

0 

0 

2 

.2. 

1-49 

Total 

76 

. 20 • 

■ .43 

...138 -- 

- 100*00 
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It is evident from the findings contained is Table 4 that majority of the students conic 
from the district of Cuttack (34 06%), Puri (28*88%), Ganjam (11*59%), and Balasorc 
(10*14%). It' is interesting to observe that none represented the districts of Bolangir and 
Kalahandi which are the tribal dominated districts in the State. Many of the students conic 
from Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and Balasorc districts because these four districts are more 
progressive compared to others and their proximity to Bhubaneswar where the OUAT 
functions. 

Besides these basic information, the socio-economic variables like age, caste, place 
of residence, place of past academic career, religious living, parensual education, family 
size, type, parental occupation and sources of financial help were studied in detail. 

(1) Age of the Students: The age group of the two categories of the students was analysed 
as given in table below: 


Table 5 

AGE GROUP OF THE STUDENTS: (AVERAGE) 


College 

O’./ 

G.II 

Difference 

1 . Agriculture 

22 

23 

1 

2. Agril. Engineering 

21 

21 

0 

3. Veterinary Science 

22 

23 

1 


It is observed that G. 1 and G. II students do not differ in their age. The average 
age of the students varies from 21 to 23 years is completing technical graduation, i.e. 
B.Sc. (Ag.), B.Sc. (Agril. Engg.) or B.V.Sc. The hypothesis that better students arc younger 
in age as compared to low performance is not found out, since the statistical difference docs 
not appear to be significant. In other words, at technical institutions, age is no criterian to 
determine the achievements of the students. 

(2) Caste: The relation between caste and academic achievements of the students 
was assessed as given below: 


Table 6 

CASTE AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
Caste a. I G\ II Total Value 


f % / % / % 


a) 

Schedule-Caste 

7 

7*53 



MM 

11 03 

(2) 

Schedule-Tribe 

■ 1 

1*07 



HI 

2-75 

(3) 

Forward Caste 

85 

91*40 



K£fl 

86-22 


* Significant at 5% level cf probability . 
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Forward class included all other students who did not belong to cither scheduled 
caste or scheduled tribes. It is observed that S.C. and S.T. proportion in the sample is very 
negligible. Moreover, in both categories, the forward caste students are majority in number. 
The value under X 2 reveal a significant trend to conclude that caste is one of the factors 
that determine academic performance of the students. 

(3) Native Place of Residence : The native place of the respondents was categorised 
in terms of village, municipality small city and big city. The results in this regard appear 
in table given below: 


Table 7 

NATIVE PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


Place 

mmm 

G. 11 

Total 

X 2 Value 

(1) Village 

67 

49 

106 

4-584 N.S. 

(2) Municipality 

13 

6 

19 


(3) Small city 

11 

7 

18 


(4) Big city 

2 

0 

2 


Total 

93 

52 

145 



N.S. not significant. 


As it appears from the table above, maximum students 106 (73-10%) come from 
villages followed by municipality 19(13-10%). Small city 1 8 (12- 41 %) and Big city (1 • 39 %). 
The relation between place of residence and academic achievement (X 2 = 4-584 N.S.) 
is not found to be significant. It is, therefore, concluded that place of residence bears no 
impact on academic progress of the students. 

(4) Religious Living: It was observed that majority of the students (141 out of 145) 
professed, Hindu religion and the rest 4 were Muslims. On ascertaining the practice of 
prayer by the students in relation to their achievement in studies the following results were 
obtained. 


Table 8 

PRACTICING OF PRAYER AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Frequency 

G.I 

G. II 

Total 

X 2 Value 

(1) Every day 

52 

28 

80 

10-02+ 

(2) Occasionally 

18 

8 

26 


(3) Never 

23 

16 

39 


Total 

93 

52 

145 



* Significant at 5% tevel of probability . 
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The findings in table above indicates that majority of the students (80 or 55*17%) 
practice prayer everyday while 39 of them (26-89 %) do not practice prayer at all. As much 
as 26 respondents (17-94%) practice prayer occasionally when required on certain reli- 
gious festivals. The X 2 value is found significant confirming the hypothesis that academic 
achievements is better with students of religions background. 

Further, an attempt was made to investigate into the extent to which students read 
religious books. The result as a whole was obtained as recorded in table given below: 


Table 9 


READING OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Books 

Regular 

Occasionally 

Never 

Total 

(1) Ramayan 

0 

70 

71 

141 

(2) Mahabharat 

0 

94 

47 

141 

(3) Bhagavat 

0 

0 

141 

141 

(4) Gita 

18 

50 

73 

141 

(5) Koran 

4 

0 

0 

4 


It is observed that out of 145 respondents, 4 were muslims who read Koran rcgula- 
larly, while a variation was observed in case of the students belonging to Hinduism in 
reading of religious books. It is depressing to note that as much as 71,47,141 students have 
never read Ramayan, Mahabharat and Bhagavat respectively. However, 18 and 50 stu- 
dents were found to be reading Gita regularly and occasionally respectively. 

The study discloses interesting results on the relation between attending of religious 
meetings and academic progress of the students. The results in this regard is summerised 
in the table given below: 


Table 10 


ATTENDING OF RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 


Meetings 

G.l 

G.II 

Total 

X 2 Value 

1 . Attended 

50 

26 

76 

6-340* 

2. Nol-attended 

43 

26 

69 


Total 

93 

52 

145 



* Significant of 5 % level of probability. 


It is evident from the table above that 76 students do attend religious meetings as 
against 69 who never attended the same. The X 2 value was found to be significant leading 
to the inference that academic achievement is better with the students who attend religious 
meetings and seminars. In other words, the religious minded students report better per for* 
mance in studies compared to those who are not that religions. 
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In probing further, an attempt was made to study the belief of the students on re- 
ligious living as has been shown in table given below: 

Table 11 


BELIEF IN RELIGIONS LIFE (MEAN) 


Statements 

G.I 

G.II 

1. Existance of God 

0-935 

0-865 

2. Value of prayer 

0-913 


3. Faith in God 

0-894 


4. Spiritual life 

0-784 

0-673 

Mean 

0-881 

0-788 


The mean score analysis contained in Table 11 reveals that the students of G. T do 
have greater faith on religious life (8-881) than that of students of G. II (0 -788). Further, 
in the statement of existance of God, value of prayer, faith in God and spiritual life are 
more positively perceived by the students of higher grades compared to lower grade stu- 
dents. It is, therefore concluded that faith in God and motivation towards religious living 
have distinct impact on the students so far as their academic career is concerned. 

(5) Family Size and Type: Family system of the respondents was studied from two 
important angles. These was family type and size of families to which the students be- 
longed. On analysing the impact of type of family on educational performance of the 
students the results was obtained as follows: 

Table 12 


FAMILY TYPE AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Family Type 

G.I 

G.II 

Total 

X* Value 

1. Joint 

33 

17 

50 


2. Single 

60 

35 

95 

3 -95 N.S. 

Total 

93 

52 

145 



N.S.: Not Significant . 


As shown in Table 12, majority of the students (95/145) belonged to single family 
system as against 50 respondents who came from joint families. The value under X 2 test 
(X 2 = 3-95 N.S.) did not reveal the influence of family type on academic performance. 
This disproves the hypothesis that family background influences the academic achieve- 
ments of the students at College level. 

Average size of the families to which respondents belonged was found out as given 
in Table 13. 

It is very interesting to observe that students of G. I and G. II have same family 
size, same members on education and service. It is, therefore inferred that family size a 
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Table 13 

AVERAGE SIZE OF THE FAMILIES 


3 


(1) Size 10 10 

(2) Members on education 4 4 

(3) Members on service 3 3 


G. II 


Particulars 


along with particulars like family members on education and service are not all the factors 
of differentiation so far the academic performance of the students at College level is 
concerned. 

(6) Educational Status of the Family: Educational status of the families of the res- 
pondents to which they belonged was examined in term of number of members with edu- 
cational attainments in families. This was again measured in terms of illiterates, primary 
level, middle school level, high school level and the level of graduate & technical educa- 
tion. The results appear in Table 13. 

Table 14 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE FAMILIES 


1. Illiterate 

0-827 

0-807 

2. Primary 

1-075 

1-365 

3. M.E. School 

1-215 

1-207 

4. High School 

1*408 

1-634 

5. Graduate 

1-473 

1-288 

6. Post-Graduate 

0-548 

0*326 

7. Technical 

1-182 

1-211 

Mean 

1-104 

1-118 


The mean analysis presented in tabic above reflects the fact that G. J and G. il stu- 
dents do not differ markdly in the educational status of their families. The mean of the 
means indicates that even G. II students do have better educational status (1.118) in their 
families compared to G. I students (1.104). In other words, the findings conclude that 
educational status of the families hardly, influence the academic performance of the stu- 
dents at College level. 

(7) Parental Occupation: Parental occupation is another important variable that 
influences academic motivation and achievement of the student. This hypothesis was put 
to test as shown in Table 15. 


Educational Status 


a. ii 
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Table IS 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


Occupations 

G. / 

G. II 

(1) Farming 

0*891 

0*846 

(2) Business 

0-462 

0*230 

(3) Service 

1*247 

1-307 

(4) Independent job 

0*279 

0 079 

Mean 

0*719 

0*615 


It is evident from the facts cited above that students belonged to G. I are in a better 
position compared to G. II in the matter of parental occupations on farming, business and 
independent job. The mean of the mean indicates that the parents of G. 1 students have 
better occupations than that of students belonged to G. II, Therefore, it may be concluded 
that students of G. I have better parental occupations over the lower grade students. 

(8) Financial Sources: It was within the scope of the present investigation to find 
out the financial sources of the students at OUAT. The responses receivea are summerised 
in table 16 given below: 


Table 16 


FINANCIAL SOURCES OF THE STUDENTS (N-145) 


Sources 

■O 

G.II 

Total 

her cent 

1 . Parent 

91 

38 

129 

88*96 

2. Scholarship 

61 

t-> 

OO 

89 

61*38 

3. Loan stipend 

44 

19 

63 

43*45 

4 Self earning 

2 

3 

5 

4*45 

5. Friends 

9 

5 

14 

9*65 


As it is evident from the table above that maximum number of students (88*96%) 
depend on parents for finance followed by Scholarship (61*38%), loan stipend (43*45%), 
friends (9 - 65) and self-earning (4*45%). Similar trend is observed in case of both the cate- 
gories of the students. It is, therefore, conferred that students of O.U.A.T. mostly depend 
on parent, scholarship and loan stipend to prosecute their studies. 

(9) Motivational Forces for Admission: On enquiring the motivational forces behind 
their decision to take admission into O.U.A.T. at different faculties the students have 
responded as in table below. 

Data in Table 17 reveal that maximum students (75) have taken admission in O.U.A.T. 
as per their self-decision followed by the decision of the parents, friends and relatives. 
The X 2 value reveals that motivational forces influence significantly the academic achieve- 
ment of the students. 
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Tabic 17 


MOTIVATIONAL FORCES ADMISSION AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


Forces 

G.I 

G.II 

Total 

X 2 Value 

(1) Parent 

24 

15 

39 

8*13* 

(2) Friends 

12 

7 

19 


(3) Relatives 

8 

4 

12 


(4) Self-decision 

49 

26 

75 


Total 

93 

52 

145 



* Significant at 5% level. 


(10) Reasons behind Choosing the Line of Profession: Attempts were made to secure the 
reasons for which the students were led to take admission at OUAT in different faculties. 
Their reactions are recorded in the following Table 18. 


Table 18 

STIMULATING FACTORS FOR ADMISSION 


Reasons Agriculture Agril \ Vet. Sc. Total Percent 

Engineering 


f % / 


a) 

Assured job 

65 

83-33 

18 

(2) 

Social 

Prestige 

8 

10-25 

2 

(3) 

Financial help 

10 

12-82 

3 

(4) 

Self-interest 

27 

34-61 

6 


% / % 


81-81 

29 

64*44 

112 

77*24 

9-09 

7 

15*55 

17 

11*72 

13-63 

5 

11*11 

18 

12*41 

27-27 

20 

44*44 

53 

36*55 


As it appears from table above, job assurance is the dominating factor for which 
majority of the students (77*24%) vere attracted to take admission in O.U.A.T. followed 
by self-interest (36*55%), financial help (12*41%) and social prestige (11*72%). The 
students of Agriculture College were mainly attracted for admission in view of assured 
job, self-interest, social prestige and financial help in prosecuting higher studies. The 
same was the trend in case of the students of Agril. Engineering where as the students of 
Veterinary Science College assigned more value to social prestige over financial help keep- 
ing all other factors in as in case of the students of other two Colleges. 

Conclusion 

The findings of the study lead to the following conclusions: 

(1 ) Majority of the students at O.U.A.T. secure more than 3 grade point in 4 point scale. 

(2) The strength of outside state students hardly constitute 5 per cent of the total student 
mass of O.U.A.T. 
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(3) Coastal district students constitute majority of the student population at O.U.A.T. 

(4) There is hardly any difference in age group of the students of different faculties of 
O.U.A.T. and between the students of higher and lower grade point earners. 

(5) Caste structure of the students influences their academic performances. 

(6) Academic achievement of the students is not related to the place of their permanent 
residence or environment. 

(7) Belief in religious life such as practising of prayer, reading of religious books, at- 
tendance at religious meetings and belief in existance of God has significant bearing 
on the educational attainment of the students. 

(8) Family type and family size is not related with academic achievement of the stu- 
dents. 

(9) There is not much difference in educational status of the families and parental occu- 
pations of the students of higher and lower grade point earners. 

(10) The major financial sources of the students of O.U.A.T. are parent, scholarship and 
loan stipend. 

(11) Self-decision, parental choice, influence of friends and relatives arc the major moti- 
vational factors for students taking admission at O.U.A.T. 

(12) Assured job, self-interest and institutional financial aids are the reasons for which the 
students are motivated to take admission in O.U.A.T. 

B. Mohanty and C. Satapathy 
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Communications 


THE FUNCTIONS AND PROBLEMS OF THE URBAN UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WEST: A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE* 

President Harold Proshansky Graduate School City University of New York (C.U.N.Y.) 
remarked that the last 15 months has set a new context for cutbacks in higher education. 
This growing indifference to education is even more disheartening than the actual money 
losses. But there are hopeful notes, and he declared that the time lias come to fight back. 

Professor Feliks Gross President, CUNY Academy for the Humanities and Sci- 
ences said there has been huge growth in universities since the war and a corresponding 
change in the functions of higher education. The CUNY Academy looks to the future of 
urban higher education and is delighted to sponsor this conference. 

Chancellor Robert J. Kibbee City University of New York noted that he has had a 
baptism of fire in defining the urban university and its problems. More than any other 
institution, it is a product of its setting. He hopes the conference would enrich our thinking 
on the urban university in a comparative context. 

Urban Higher Education Experiences from Germany and Japan and Regionalization in West 
German Post-Secondary Institutions 

(Ulrich Teichler, Comprehensive University of Kassel) W. Germany: There has been 
a regional dispersion of colleges in the sixties but this has not always led to a community 
interaction with the campus. In a comparison of Japanese and German situations, we see 
two countries that do not prefer residential colleges and do not exclude the idea of an ur- 
ban university. 

Most German universities arc in remote towns. But this is changing. Twenty-eight 
percent of student enrolment is in the five major German cities. Four of the six largest 
universities are urban. Students seem to prefer urban settings particularly since it provides 
an advantage for full or partial employment. 

Recently German universities are under growing pressure of legitimization, adult 
education counseling and technical transfer. This change is glacially slow. 

Japan’s concentration of universities in major metropolises is very high, with over a 
hundred in Tokyo alone. The government policy has been to establish elite universities. 

♦The CUNY Academy for the Humanities and Sciences Conference, 
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Therefore private urban universities have become important, absorbing much of the 
increased enrolments of the ‘50s and ‘60s. The government now subsidizes them in order 
to maintain standards. 

Hopes aroused in the past decade for structural and curricular changes in higher 
education have not been fulfilled except for regional expansion. He cites the 1965 sugges- 
tions of Clemens Geissler for the creation of 30 new universities in West Germany. Twenty- 
five new universities were subsequently established in disparate regions. Teichler charac- 
terizes this as ninety per cent success though he does note that enrolment at new institu- 
tions has not matched enrolment increases at the older universities. 

The rationale for expansion has changed— from the need to rebuild a solid system 
after World War II to the newer goal of educating a generation up to and even beyond the 
requirements of the job market. 

Professor Teichler went on to discuss the post- 1967 proposals to coordinate higher 
educational resources within regions. Proposals that sought to marry older universities 
with the new institutions were viewed with suspicion by the former, jealous of their pres- 
tige and the latter, afraid of being relegated to a marginal role. Such proposals are currently 
extent only in Hamburg. However, in regions without pre-existing universities, state plan- 
ning has successfully put students together from universities and vocational schools for a 
common first year of study. 

Government policy wishes to attract students from non-traditional backgrounds. 
Efforts to involve the community in creating the new regional universities are made on 
every level, even the awarding of construction contracts and the development of work/ 
study programs similar to the English sandwich courses. 

Teichler introduced three goal-models of regionalization: (a) different universities 
serving the same educational needs; (b) different universities serving the specific regional 
needs; (c) different universities having special functions based on a national division of labor 
between the universities. Initially, the German system adopted goal-model (c), but with 
graduates becoming more immobile and in an era of shrinking resources, future planning 
is tending to adopt the regional goal-model (b). 

Analysis in Politics: The Regionalization of Swedish Higher Education (Rune Premfors. 
University of Stockholm): Professor Premfors made his initial distinction between ana- 
lysis (intellectual cogitation) and social interaction (politics and the marketplace). 

In Sweden there are two medieval universities in small towns within metropolitan 
areas and two 19th-century universities in the large cities. The first step towards regiona- 
lization saw the creation of a fifth university (from the foundation of a medical school) 
in the frontier-like northern region, the University of Norrland. This occurred in the early 
’60s with a concurrent explosion in student enrollment. The policy decision was to create 
“branch” universities throughout the country. They were to be the primary beneficiaries 
of the expansion in educational funding. 

The analytic planning underlying this policy decision had two functions: to ratio- 
nalize the decision to regionalize and to pinpoint suitable locations for branch universities. 

The University of Norrland had little systematic analysis before its creation since the 
medical school was already in place and political pressure was strongly for it. 

After that impromptu creation the “U-63” commission was formed to study and 
evaluate alternatives for the expansion of higher education. Their criteria were mechanis- 
tic, though the subjective element came into play when two criteria for location sites ran 
afoul of each other. Traditional academics opposed branches fearing the dissolution of 
close links between research and teaching. The commission turned this argument around 
to favour concentration and specialization. They avoided value-oriented controversies 
since the government’s strategy was to make the issues as technical and objective as possi- 
ble. 

A subsequent commission, “U -68”, had the ambitious task of proposing a compre- 
hensive strategy for higher education. Their report argued that regionalization would con- 
tribute to “equalization of participation on the part of different groups.” The creation of 
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the sixth university (Umea) was found to have a favorable impact on the regional economy. 
Graduates tended to find employment near their school. “U-68” also valued the ability 
of students to maintain intimate non-academic connections at regional universities as op- 
posed to traditional campus isolation. 

Again major universities opposed further regionalization citing dissipation of scare 
resources. However, unions, socialist parties and the Center party already favored region- 
alization. The parliament passed “U-68” regional policies in 1975. The controversy reap- 
peared when the government fell in 1976, but the regional schools had displayed vitality 
once established and are fully capable of self-defense. 

Premfors concluded that analysis played an ambitious and overwhelming role in 
shaping higher education policy. Both “U-63” and “U-68” went to great lengths to esta- 
blish objective criteria. A few worried that these objective criteria were set after the judg- 
ment for regionalization, and had been made without adequate discussion. The National 
Audit Bureau released a dissenting study that found the impact of university branches 
marginal. Premfors feels that despite the sincere attempt at analysis the issues are too 
complex to avoid politicization. In the final view only social interaction can justify the 
regional planning, not analysis. 

Professor Roger Geiger ( Yale University) (Commentator), after hearing the papers presen- 
ted, found a relationship between nordic regionalization and the problems of American 
urban higher education. There is an implicit tension in the dichotomy between the acade- 
mic community and regional goals within three issues: clientele, output, and role of higher 
education. The community favors the well-prepared student and has as its stated function 
the expansion of knowledge. The regional goals emphasize students of allages and back- 
grounds and wish studies to be targeted to social and marketplace needs. Premfors showed 
how Swedish regionalization used partisan analysis while Tcichler reviewed how entrenched 
German academics overwhelmed regional planning. 

The period of college study represents a free period in the organized life of an edu- 
cated Japanese. Urban settings serve to maximize this freedom and are advantageous to 
job placement. Professors can also take advantage by seeking extra-curricular opportuni- 
ties in the centralized areas. It is a paradox that despite the urban setting and a 1 so the 
interest and respect the community has for the university, the schools arc self-sufficient 
and self-contained to the point of even having their own food stores. 

Urban Higher Education in Great Britain Maurice Kogan (University of Brunei) UK: Pro- 
fessor Kogan introduced his paper with some observations on American urban higher 
education. The problems of education are far more sharp in the States than in Great 
Britain though recent Tory cuts may change the English situation drastically. American 
universities have been described as “businesses” gobbling up the general “ecology in 
order to isolate academia from the urban masses. The city accumulates goods to achieve 
general well-being and to develop a community of trust between people. These urban 
functions do not sit well with the classic definitions of a university, which favors individual 
development over communitarian goals. 

The expansion of universities in the ‘50s and the ‘60s was simultaneous with the 
construction of motorways and hi-rises and led to unexpected conflicts. New groups sought 
admission to the university and brought us to the question of who has power in higher 
education. 

The British have managed to keep true to academic purposes while responding to 
industry and society by opening up their collegiate ranks to those with merit. There has 
been no wholesale attempt at wider access. Indeed, working-class enrollment is declining. 
Continuing adult education is faltering. The elite classical model is intact and will remain 
so under reductions imposed by the Conservative government. 

Until recently the British pattern of university government was a model for all higher 
education systems where the bulk of the funds came from public money. It was assumed 
that the basic unit, the teaching department, would sustain academic norms while the 
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government would liberally assist the university to meet the needs of the outside commu- 
nity. 

Now negotiations between the state and the university arc rigged. Tenure is being 
taken away. Hard sciences and engineering are being reinforced without academic self- 
determination. The academics are being demoralized by a freely elected democracy. 

The author’s concern for the future is that the traditional internalist model of higher 
education remains legitimate. Adherents of open access should respect the values of this 
model. The access should be to scholarship, research, logic, beauty and argument. Prof. 
Kogan is impressed by the way unlikely open-access students have fulfilled this tradition 

The second tradition of British education is pastoral and needs to be expanded. 
This tradition can provide an environment for mid-careerists to reconstruct their life and 
work through higher education. The academic influence could improve even the ungla- 
morous public services. 

At present, British higher education will have a tough struggle against the government 
for they have no supporting constituency, neither alumni nor private philanthropy. 
This is the price for outside freedom. There must be a change in value to trigger a change in 
structure. The councils and trustees must become stronger as social decision-making 
becomes more complex in Britain. Prof. Kogan concluded with the thought that as America 
has encountered problems of urban universities before Great Britain, so might it lead with 
providing the solutions. 

Demography, Demogogy and Decline: or, how the Universities of France and Britain are 
neither grinning nor bearing it ( Guy Neavt Institute of Education, European Cultural Foun- 
dation): The Barbarian invasions forced the Britons to plead with Rome for salvation. 
Even their pleas did not have the same bitterness as the outcry of British academicians 
over the 17 per cent cut in government expenditures. The proposed decline in student 
admissions corresponds to the imperial tradition of decimating the legions. 

This is in marked contrast to the socialist France, where the university budget will 
be increased by 17 per cent and research by 30 per cent. 

Mr. Neave then went on to compare and contrast the two university systems. He 
began by noting that both are state financed. Great Britain has some student fees while 
France has none. In Great Britain there is a University Grants Commission that is the 
buffer between the government and the university. France has a tradition of direct state 
control of academia. It is supremely ironic that now just as the British government has 
reduced the UGC to be its own creature, France is contemplating the creation of such a 
body to decentralize control. 

Both educational systems train their students primarily for state service and only as 
an afterthought for the private sector. Private universities play a rather restricted role. 
The countries arc dissimilar in that for France the Baccalaur^at entitles (he student to a 
university spot while the university controls the selection and entry of students in Britain. 
While France has little control over the selection of students, the British state has less con- 
trol over staff selection. Promotion are matters of peer evaluation. France treats its tenured 
faculty as civil servants. One of fourty-four national committees administers hirings and 
promotions according to formal rules. The central ministry can transfer posts within the 
university system at will. Many object to such central power, but it can ease the pain of lay- 
offs in times of contraction. The differences can be traced to a liberal distrust of government 
in England contrasted with the state's mission to civilize in France. 

Demography 

These are the three factors to be considered: (1) the size of the age group; (2) the 
proportion qualified; (3) the proportion qualified who do enroll. Both France and Great 
Britain will see a rapid decline in the first factor. By 1995 there will be a 19 per cent drop 
in Great Britain and 12-5 per cent in France. This effect will be aggravated in Great Bri- 
tain for the second factor will remain constant even though it is increasing on the Euro- 
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pcan continent (e.g., France has gone from 12 per cent [1966] to 25 per cent [1980]). The 
third factor is declining in Great Britain, declining at a slower rate in Germany and Italy, 
and is actually increasing in France (though in absolute proportions the United Kingdom 
remains in the lead). 

The continuing fall-off in students allows the British Government to justify its cut- 
backs with the same objective the French used in 1976; to bring the university in line with 
the needs of the marketplace. Disciplines deemed “economically relevant” were favored 
(in France) by an obscure reallocation of overhead financing. 

The present Socialist government has used this idea of linkage with local industry 
in conjunction with their plans to decentralize. 

It is a curious spectacle in which each country seeks the model the other is abandon- 
ing. The Socialists have called for a thousand new posts while the Tories plan to eliminate 
3000 tenured staff positions. The French are enamoured of decentralization while the de- 
mise of the University Grants Commission is rumored in London. France has even begun 
to talk about increasing “quality control” for the selection of students. 

In conclusion, Mr. Neave remarked that both countries might prove to be “into- 
lerable” mirror images of each other. 

Contrasts Between CUNY Faculty and Basic Writing Students Dean Marie Jean Lederman 
( Office of Academic Affairs, CUNY): Dean Lederman opened her remarks with the ob- 
servation that resistance to open admissions has gone underground, and is evidenced by 
faculty burnout, student apathy and the emotional withdrawal of all concerned parties. 
Since the introduction of the open admissions policy the student has changed dramatically 
to the point where now 40 H- per cent are twenty-five years old or older, and come from 
low income families (indeed 40 per cent are from families with incomes of less than $8,000 
per annum). The difference between the faculty’s and student’s backgrounds can be mea- 
sured in light years. English as a second language poses attitudinal problems for students. 
Their generation no longer accepts English automatically as did the faculty’s. 

Dean Lederman conducted a study of open admissions students in 1973 by asking 
them to write a response to the question “You will be reborn again, how do you want to 
come back?” The relatively more skilled respondents generally used images of powerful 
wise human beings (e.g. Socrates) or big animals (Bengal Tiger). The unskilled used small 
imagery (birds) to express their desires of reincarnation. 

A Faculty Training Program for Teaching Triple Remedial Students ( Rose Ortiz, Peter 
Miller , Joseph Schwartz College of Staten Island, CUNY): Rose Ortiz began by asserting 
that the problem of remediation continues to be a difficult one for open access urban col- 
leges. A 1980 survey of the Office of Institutional Research at the College of Staten Island 
showed that of the entering freshman class 27 per cent were ranked remedial in reading, 
53 per cent in mathematics and 37 per cent in writing. As a measure of how poorly this 
educational challenge is being met at present one notes that the attrition rate of freshmen 
who required remediation was 43 • 8 per cent after the first year. 

A faculty training program designed to equip teachers to deal with the special prob- 
lems of triple remedial students was initiated by the college in Fall 1980. Led by Professor 
Rose Ortiz, the Developmental Education Study Group included 11 participating faculty 
members from the departments of English, mathematics, physics, biology, history and 
business. 

Elements of the orientation included a review of previous teaching experience in 
basic skills and a series of thought-provoking exercises designed to acquaint faculty with 
their own learning processes. These exercises effectively had faculty in the position of read- 
ing learners focus on the area in which teachers in subject disciplines feel most ill-prepared 
and uncomfortable. Backward’ mirror image and unspaced texts re-introduced faculty to 
the experience of frustration, uncertainty, anxiety, the importance of suspending judg- 
ment, questioning and relating parts to a whole in their reading practice. These exercises 
were performed with faculty in the role of students. 
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Following the Spring workshop program faculty in the subject disciplines joined with 
basic skills teachers to teach a block programmed group of remedial students in Fall 1981. 
Ortiz y Miller and Schwartz met the same group of 22 triple remedial students for a total 
of 12 hours a week in order to achieve a continuity of method and approach in the areas 
of reading, writing and computer science. The emphasis throughout was on increasing self- 
awareness as learners rather than learning a specific body of material. Preliminary evalu- 
ation of this effort indicates that teachers in subject areas should expect to modify con- 
siderably their standard techniques if they hope to be effective in remedial education. 
The program will continue throughout 1982 to include a total of 24 faculty and 200 
freshman remedial students. 

Open Admissions: A Decade of Change {David Lavin Graduate School and Lehman College 
and Richard Alba, SUNY at Albany NYUSA): David Lavin commenced by asking two 
key questions: What led to CUNY open admissions? What was open admissions? The 
“pure” period of open admissions was 1970-75; thereafter the fiscal crisis had an impact. 
This period was characterized by rising expectations and growing militancy of the disad- 
vantage minorities. The material abundance of the 1960’s promised benefit to the minori- 
ties without cost to the other groups. Minorities increased their participation in higher 
education. 

The CUNY model was different from the national movement toward open access 
because it tried to avoid the sorting between two and four year colleges that took place 
elsewhere. It did this by retaining a student for a whole year regardless of academic record 
contrary to the semester “revolving door” policy of the typical state university. 

The impact brought freshman enrolment from 20,000 to 35,000 in the years 1969- 
70. In 1975 over 40 per cent of the students owed their enrolment to open admissions. 
Over 50 per cent of entering students in 1970 were deemed below par in language skills. 
The per cent of Black and Hispanic enrolment rose sharply from 1970-75 with distribu- 
tion between two and four year colleges about the same as for white students. Groups 
of white ethnics also increased sharply in numbers. While very few students in CUNY 
graduated in four years, the number of Black and Hispanic graduates doubled. 

As to dilution of academic standards, the data do not permit an easy answer. A 
clear majority did not graduate. In the freshman year of 1973 not even one-half of the 
open admissions students earned a C average. During the financial crisis of the city, the 
Emergency Financial Control Board was indifferent to open admissions. 

The then Board of Higher Education viewed the issue as free tuition vs. open ad- 
missions, i.e. instituting tuition would enable ope.* admissions to survive or, said differ 
ently, the maintenance of free tuition would require a sharp cutback in open admissions 
enrolment. 

In 1980 one-half of freshmen came from families with an income of less than $10,000, 
the same figure as for 1970. Given the inflation rate in that decade, this constituted a sharp 
increase in the number of students with poverty-level family income or below. 

Research on Remedial Responses: Problems and Prospects Barry Kaufman, James Murtha, 
Michael Ribaudo {Office of Institutional Research, CUNY): James Murtha introduced 
his talk by announcing that his team study would address the extent of administrative 
commitment and faculty involvment in open admissions. Clearly variations in schooling 
affected academic outcomes for ill-prepared students. Constraints of study are threefold. 
One was methodological stemming from 17 different campuses. A second derived from 
CUNY as a system or federation. Various campus policies and a central policy impeded 
cross-campus comparisons, e.g. rating procedures for full-time freshmen varied from 
campus to campus. The third and most important constraint was political. But CUNY 
was the major port of entry to higher education for the “high risk” disadvantaged in the 
area. 

The year 1978 brought a testing skills program whose objectives were (1) to show 
differences between open admissions and regular students, predict their relative academic 
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success (2) to identify institutional uniqueness and its impact on students and (3) to de- 
termine the relative effect of institutional student characteristics as against individual 
student characteristics or to explore whether remedial programs were integrated or not 
in regular programs (credit or non-credit). 

The researchers have begun to analyze the accumulation of longitudinal data over 
a two-year period. Weaknesses that have developed are that multiple measures of academic 
success are not entirely reliable because of the short time span, incomplete data and in- 
terpretation and finally the need for more data on the students’ social background. 

Non-academic factors for SEEK students are the predictors for academic success. 
SEEK students are forced to more economic sacrifice than non-SEEK students because 
of foregone contribution to an already low family income. Consequently ways of offsetting 
such liabilities of the student should be explored. 

Roger Lehecka ( Columbia University): Open admissions began in promising times but 
evaluation came when often incompatible goals were thrown together. If judged by en- 
rolment, open admissions is a success; if judged by graduation rates, it is less of a success. 
While open admissions may have diffused social/political explosions, perhaps a different 
system would have developed if open admissions had been permitted to grow with de- 
liberate speed. 

Did open admissions provide social mobility in job-seeking in the city? Was a parti- 
cular form of open admissions adapted to the goal> of open admissions? 

If CUNY for a variety of reason' , financial for example, became more attractive to 
residents of the city, competition for places by open admissions students might take place. 

Stenley Levison ( Brooklyn College, CUNY.): It is ironic to express concern about reme- 
diation now, since education has long had this weakness. The lecture, textbook, content 
mode of teaching retards education at the primary, secondary and university levels. 

Education must develop students ethically, aesthetically, and intellectually. 

Reading is thinking. Since many of our students are illiterate, omni-media reading 
and learning must engage the student. 

Process oriented education replacing lecture/contcnt mode of instruction would 
stop the need for remediation and permit restating the purpose of the university. 

Dean Richard Bossone ( Graduate School, CUNY.): We should not blame the public schools. 
My research project is developing the relationship between schools and colleges by ex- 
ploring student characteristics, outcomes, and learning process. The self-image of the 
student, the attitude of the student toward the school and toward the subject should be 
emphasized. Student low self-image improves when the student thinks well of his school 
and his subject. 

An important question is what did the student bring to class. A significant recog- 
nition is that students learn in a non-linear way, while teachers learn in a linear way, or 
that there are several learning styles. 


Frederick Wasser 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH AND THE ROLE OF 
AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 

The scientific and technological transformation has prefound impact on the economic 
and social life of nation. Agricultural Science and technology particularly has shown a 
rapid transformation of industrial and professional organisations at the national level 
and, therefore, indeed a profound need of qualified personnel as agricultural scientists 
and engineers. 

The Agricultural University is multifunctional system. The combined enrolment 
strength in all the Agricultural University in the programmes is approximately 20,000 with 
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a highly desirable student faculty ratio is of 5:1 (Randhawa, M.S. Ibid, Chapter 28,29 
& 30). 

Agricultural Engineering is comparatively a recent discipline. The first Agricultural 
Engineer obtained his bachelor’s Degree from the University of Allahabad in 1944 (at 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute where Agricultural Engineering degree course of 2 years 
duration was started in 1942.) In a span of little over 3 decades there has been a steady 
growth, keeping in tune with the national requirement of Agricultural Engineers. There 
are now 11 Agricultural Universities, most of them offering graduate and post-graduate 
courses in Agricultural Engineering. There are more than 300 qualified chartered profes- 
sional agricultural engineers in the country. 

A recent survey 7 indicated the employment pattern of Agricultural Engineers as 
under: 


Table 


Percentage 


(1) Education, research & training 70 % 

(2) Govt. Department 18 % 

(3) Public sector corporations/agencies 10 % 

(4) Private sector 2 % 


Total 100 % 


From the table it is revealed that this branch of enginceering is still under budding 
stage having minority of Agricultural Engineers in education, research and training and 
very few in Public and Private Sectors. In fact Agricultural Engineering has a wide plan. 
It covers Farm Power ana Machinery, Soil and Water Engineering, Post Harvest techno- 
logy, Farm Structures, Rural electrification and other energy sources. Indian Society of 
Agricultural Engineers established in 1960 is the only Professional Society representing 
the vocation. It brings together research scholars, academicians, government agencies, 
extension workers, manufacturers, Agro entrepreneures, Bankers, Farming institutions 
and self-employed engineers, including consultants. Its annual convention becomes an 
important national events. 

In the shaping of the crop production function the impact of Agricultural Engi- 
neering Technology makes direct demand on the educational system. This in turn dictate 
the necessary job-training and more generally influence the requirement for technical and 
scientific education. This explains the in-extricable link of agricultural science, Agril. 
engineering technology with the agricultural education. 

Role of education in the development of agricultural science and agricultural engineering 
technology: For the modern agriculture, agricultural science and Agril. Engineering tech- 
nology is a pre-requisite. There are many indices to measure it. Chiefly, emphasis is laid 
on two fundamental rules that the agricultural universities can play in this regard i.e. (i) The 
direct role in providing a flow of Agricultural Engineering research results to the rural 
masses for which these universities are mandated, (ii) The supplier of highly skilled person- 
nel needed for research and development activities in Agricultural Engineering. 

It may be noted that the average rate of growth of output of agricultural science 
personnel during the past 25 years is increasing steadily. Agricultural Universities have 
helped bridge the gap between farmers and scientists, between agricultural research and 
its application in agricultural production. This has been accomplished by making the 
Universities and knowledge centres for rural areas and opening them to rural communi- 
ties. Kisan Melas to popularise new agricultural techniques, improved implements, techni- 
cal seminars, consultancy services to farmers, student and faculty visits to farms etc. arc 
other activities of the Universities in addition to teaching. Thus the Universities devoted 
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for agricultural science have three fold activities namely, Research, Extension and Edu- 
cation. 

Research : There are two major streams of agricultural research in India today. The role 
of Agricultural Engineering is in the form of multi-disciplinary approach in it. The first 
of the major stream is the federal scheme under the administrative control of the ICAR. 
The council has over 35 Central Institutes functioning in different parts of the country. 
Central Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Bhopal (M.P.) is sole centre for research in 
Agricultural engineering. For the present the work is related to design, development, and 
testing of agricultural implements, post-harvest equipments, irrigation etc. 

The second stream takes the form of a chain of Agricultural Universities utlcast 
one in each of the larger states. Some like Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh have four and 
three Agricultural Universities, respectively. Country as a whole has such 21 agricultural 
universities, out of which eleven universities are offering agricultural engineering courses. 

A major development in the reorganisatin of the Agricultural research during the 
past 15 years ha., been the handing over of most of the research in the states to the Agri- 
cultural Universities which work in close collaboration with department of Agriculture. 
Also the ICAR has been organised so that formulation and management of scientific poli- 
cies in the hands of scientists themselves are free from bureaucratic controls. 

The Co-ordinated Approach: An important feature of the organisation of agricultural 
research in India today is that the studies, being carried out in the Central Institutes ana in 
the State Agricultural Universities which is fully coordinated through a series of All India 
Co-ordinated Research Project, sponsored by ICAR. During the fifth Five Year Plan 
period there were 51 such co-ordinated Research Projects operating in the Country. 

Now a days extreme specialisation is going on in every field so is so with the Agri- 
cultural Engineering. These specialised fields are continuously growing and invading new 
territory. A central problem is one of the domination, diffusion and application of new 
knowledge. 

Basic Approach: Problems and Solutions 

In fact the problems of Agricultural Engineering having multidisciplines poses large 
number of problems. These problems may be initiated either by the research institutes 
themselves which may come under research development present and diffusion model or 
it may be brought individually or jointly by the farming community to the research centre 
which may be called as problem centred model. There would also be third possible way 
of getting the Agricultural Engineering problems oriented and solved; that is by social 
interaction model. The first two models have direct and quickest attack on the problems 
and they are made available to the users. Example may be given for the first model i.e. 
research, development and diffusion model where-in the problcmstic soils such as saline 
and alkaline soils arc to be improved. New farming technology evolved by the Agricul- 
tural Engineering College or new implement evolved which save times, money and energy 
and research is easily adopted on the larger area. Such problems may be intimated by the 
research centres and then diffused in the farming community. In other model i.e. problem 
centred model the farmers may face difficulty in soil and water management practice, 
cultivation of land in short period between harvest of kharif crop and sowing of rabi crop 
or farmer may be facing difficulty in finding out quick process of drying crops, handling 
of grains etc. jointly by the farmers and solutions to such problems are obtained at the 
Universities or research centres. Most of the time the delay in finding out the suitable solu- 
tion to the problems may lead to and technologies are changing very fast. Use of insecti- 
cides, for newly evolved crop varieties may change frequently and such recommendations 
may become outdated as soon as new insecticide technique is evolved. Introduction of 
cross breeds of humpless bulb etc. have posed problem of hernessing the power. In the 
third model i.e. social interaction model, the innovations diffuse through social system and 
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emphasis that the individual user and the adopter belongs to the net-work of social relations 
which influences his adoption behaviour. For ample adoption of improved implement or 
new technology of irrigation management by progressive farmer in the village influence the 
other farmers who are socially diffused amongst themselves. Through observation and 
over the new solution and new techniques are imparted to the users. Operational Research 
Projects, Training and Visits Projects could be viewed as examples of the third model. 
This model is so interlinked between the research centres and the farming community as 
well as other research workers that all the improvement and adoption of these researches 
into actual practice, its evaluation, assimilation, perfection, feed back of the problems go 
hand in hand. Such activities may revolutionwise the complete technology. It may have for 
reaching infacts in total modernization in agriculture. 

In context with the agricultural research in India and agricultural engineering in 
particular the first model and the second model the velocity of technological change and 
the velocity of its diffusion in the farming community somehow are not with equal in- 
tensity and directions too. One very important point under consideration is that the bor- 
rowed solutions to the Indian problems in agricultural engineering in particular is not 
going to help much because the energy resources which comprise of animal and human 
energy as primary energy sources in Indian agriculture where as the solutions of other 
countries may match the energy pattern of these countries. In the first two models right sort 
of problem and the right research at right time must synchronise. This is one of the rea- 
sons why it takes too long for new ideas and research findings to be put to use by our 
farming community. Even now old age implements, farming technology is still continued. 
The production on trial and demonstration farms compared with farmers yield have very 
large gap. Some times the basic need of research demanded by the farming community is 
different and the solutions may be different. This may be due to difference in the socio- 
economic conditions. 

Solutions: There arc differeent ways of overcoming the difficulties involved in utilising 
available agricultural engineering and other allied knowledge etc.: 

(1) Some information officers who are exclusively interested in research and exten- 
sion work may be assigned only such jobs which will strengthen their interest in this dis- 
cipline and substantial work can be extracted. If possible such posts may be created on 
permanent basis and really efficient scientists and agricultural engineers be appointed for 
longer period. It should become a regular feature of the university. If needed they may be 
trained by deputing them for training at International and national centres. 

(2) University may be collaborated with some other agricultural university within 
or outside the country and experts in the discipline concerned be invited for certain period 
for consultation and exchange of ideas. This practice is available in few universities. This 
should become a regular feature of the University. Experts from the University should be 
given ample opportunities to attend conferences meetings of professonal bodies. Sumtuous 
funds may be made available for this programme. 

(3) Particulary in the disc : pline of agricultural engineering, Research and Deve- 
lopment department may be established as a regular feature and the agricultural engineer- 
ing problems of short term and long term nature concerned with the farming community 
be taken up and monthly or quarterly progress report be published. An independent staff 
should be maintained for such work. This department may arrange T and V programme 
for farmers and rural unemployed youths and guide them in establishing their industries 
and other technical jobs in the rural areas. This R and D department in the Agricultural 
Engineering College should be linked up with R and D of the agricultural engineering 
industries and through proper coordination needs of the University should be tuned on 
common footing. This will help in reducing the time loss in the research work and know- 
ledge gained by the technical personnels of both industry and university will certainly raise 
the standard. 

(4) Agricultural engineering graduates and post-graduates should be given the res- 
search work in close collaboration with the agro-industries including fertilizer, insecticide 
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manufacturing industries. The problem may be decided on the mutual consultation with 
the technical personnels of the industry as well as university. The experimental set-up may 
be installed at the University or at the industry. Review and supervision may be done by 
the committee consisting of members of the industry and the University officers periodi- 
cally. The product thus deviced may be the property of the industry. The benefit the student 
gets is his degree, apart from the knowledge gained by the student and the university 
staff. Benefit to the industry is that the new technique, procedure or product deviced be- 
comes the substantial gain to the industry. The members of staff at the university gain more 
experience on the real problem and this can help university to update R and D by diffu- 
sion approach more effectively. 

(5) The student trained under such atmosphere can do a lot as an extension man 
between the farming community, Agricultural Universities and research centres. He becomes 
the focal point for transfer of technology through long lasting network of social 
relations as the student himself comes from the society where-in all socio-economic re- 
lations are mutually linked up. 
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S.H. Adhaoo and S.S. Vanjari 

EDUCATION— AN INPUT FOR DAIRY INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

The present dairy education system in India (See figure) is supported by many organi- 
zations, in which the Indian Council of Agricultural Research is playing the lead role 
through the National Dairy Research Institute (NDR1), Karnal (Haryana). Various agri- 
cultural universities and other academic institutions also contribute substantially by offer- 
ing Diploma, Graduate and Post Graduate degree courses related to Dairying. 

The beginning of formal dairy education in India can be traced back to 1923 (Table 1) 
when the first batch of students was admitted to a two-year Indian Dairy Diploma (IDD) 
course at Imperial Dairy Research Institute (now NDRI), Bangalore. The professional 
course related to dairy cattle farming, breeding and management, processing and quality 
control of milk; and basic book-keeping. The syllabus of IDD course was updated to im- 
part necessary learning to these diploma-holders to supervise the government run milk 
schemes which mushroomed during the early 1950s. 

Ever since these diplomates have been making significant contributions in manning 
the Government administered urban milk schemes, cooperative and private milk product 
factories, particularly in the area of milk processing and marketing. 
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Table 1 


DAIRY EDUCATION PROGRAMME IN INDIA 


SI. 

No. 

Dairying 

courses 

Starting 

Year 

Existing 

centres 

Annual * 
output 

Output* 
upto 1981 

1 

IDD 

1923 

3 

100 

2400 

2 

B.Sc. 

1957 

2 

80 

1250 

3 

M.Sc. 

1961 

2 

20 

150 

4 

Ph.D. 

1961 

2 

5 

50 

5 

Other courses 

1965 

2 


50 


* Students passing out. 


Presently, the IDD course is offered at Aarey Milk Colony, Bombay, Allahabad 
Agri. Institute, Allahabad, and Bangalore and Harringhatta centres of N.D.R.I. In order 
to maintain uniformity in the educational pattern and the syllabus, the IDD programme 
is under the administrative control of Dairy Education Board of India. There are also well- 
planned university level courses available in India. 

University Level 

Dairy Plant Education : To meet the growing needs, a 3£ year comprehensive degree course 
in “Dairying” was started in 1957 at the Dairy Science College, NDRI, Karnal. During 
first year of the course, the students studied the fundamental principles of basic science 
subjects such as Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Economics and next two years in cover- 
ing the applied subjects of Dairy Technology, Dairy Engineering, Dairy Chemistry, 
Dairy Bacteriology, etc. During the last six months, students underwent on-the-job ori- 
entation (in-plant training) in dairy factories. This course laid special emphasis on pro- 
cessing of milk and milk products and dairy plant engineering. The handling of modern 
sophisticated dairy equipments gives rise to numerous engineering problems of mainte- 
nance, operation of dairy machines, etc. 

To meet such a demand for qualified Dairy Engineers, a specialized one-year post- 
graduate diploma course in Dairy Engineering was started. Later on it was abandoned 
in favour of an M.Sc. programme. Similarly, another post-graduate degree (M. Tech.) in 
Dairy and Food Engineering for engineering graduates is being offered by Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kharagpur, laying heavy emphasis on engineering aspects. 

Dairy Husbandry Education: Though the Dairy Science rendered notable services toward 
enhancing and maintaining the efficiency of dairy factories, a wide gap was felt between 
the dairy factories and farms. It was deemed essential to rear healthy herds to produce 
high quality milk for profitably running the dairy plants. Consequently, in 1962, two se- 
parate 4-year courses— Dairy Technology and Dairy Husbandry— were instituted at NDRI 
to impart specialized skills and knowledge suited to the above tasks. The Dairy Husbandry 
course consisted of subjects like Dairy Cattle Nutrition, Breeding, Farm Management 
Practices, etc. The husbandry course was different from the traditional Veterinary or 
Agricultural Courses in the sense that it covered both these aspects specifically related to 
dairy animals only. 

Today in addition to the Dairy Science College at NDRI three more colleges in 
Anand (Gujarat), Kalyani (West Bengal) and Udaipur (Rajasthan) are established which 
award B.Sc. (DT) degree. These colleges are affiliated to the respective universities in that 
area. 
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Impact of Dairy/Animal Husbandry Education 


The B.Sc. Dairying Programme has shown great potentiality in fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to the country’s milk industry. It has provided the necessary skills to the youngesters 
who supervise the smooth operation of various sections of the dairy factories and hold 
some of the key positions in the industry. Many ‘foreigners’ employed by the private 
sector dairies were promptly replaced by these young ‘Indian’ dairy graduates who subse- 
quently occupied top level management positions. 

M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in Dairy Science provide opportunities to highly qualified 
men to undertake research and development activities. The dairy education in India has 
also completely taken over the responsibility of training the dairy scientists who were earlier 
trained abroad. 

Today, Dairying students are equipped with multi-disciplinary education exposing 
them to modern knowledge in Science & Technology. Such an education has provided the 
best available care to our cattle population. Inclusion of courses on biological products 
vaccines, cattle feed technology, etc. has added a new facet to the career of a dairyman. 
The present curriculum in the dairy science and animal husbandry areas has given the 
students the confidence to face all occupational problems in the research, development and 
other operational areas. 

New Dimensions of Dairy Education 


Manpower Development: The manpower development for dairying in future must aim at 
providing specialized training for men of all these levels to specially suit the job require- 
ments. The basic principles underlying such training should be to provide ‘situational 
learning’ for these young men. This type of training is highly job oriented where the young 
men are exposed to the day-to-day situations of handling men, jobs, technical skills, etc. 

The manpower planning programme should be reviewed qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively in order to meet the changing and increasing employment opportunites. With the 
launching of Operation Flood to create White Revolution in India, there is a tremendous 
need of qualified men to handle various specialized tasks concerning the dairy projects to 
be implemented in various parts of our country. Therefore, National Dairy Development 
Board is actively engaged in developing the manpower required to handle the various 
projects which are being executed in different milksheds in the country. The manpower 
planning calls for preparing organizational structure charts for the various projects to be 
handled in future and the exact number of staff required at all positons i.e. from the General 
Manager to village level technicians. At a later stage, manpower resource survey is con- 
ducted and the required staff is then recruited as per the organizational structure. 

The Action Plan: One of the important tasks of the manpower development is to select and 
train the staff required to run the farmers organizations. The salient function of the Techni- 
cal and Manpower Development Division of NDDB is to expose the trainees to “situational 
learning’*. During the training programme, the trainees are imparted knowledge concern- 
ing the technical aspects of the dairy industry. This class-room learning covers 12 to 15 
per cent of the training duration. During the remaining period, the trainees work in their 
respective specialized areas in a dairy organization. At times, they also work with the 
senior officers of the dairy organizations and follow their technical and administrative 
routine. Such diversified training provides the needed confidence to these trainees in hand- 
ling future day-to-day occupational problems. The need for manpower development is 
envisaged in two broad areas; the young new entrants and the in-service personnel. The 
former undergo one-year apprenticeship and the later undergo short term custom-made 
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refresher courses. The apprentices are grouped into following categories, indicating their 
areas of activities and specializations: 

(1) Category (I) Managerial positions 

(Masters of Business Administration/Chartered Accountants / 
Engineers and others) 

(2) Category (II) Middle level management positions 

(Dairy Technologists/Engineers/Animal Husbandry/Agriculture). 

(3) Category (III) Supervisory level positions 

(Dairy Technologists/Engineers/Milk Procurement Assistants) 

(4) Category (IV) The floor/field staff (Technicians) 

NDDB is the largest training centre and the facilities at this centre have been expanded 
from time to time keeping in view of the increased demand of trained personnel. This 
centre organizes programmes (Table 2) for executives from dairies and cattle feed plants 
at various levels: programmes for farmers’ induction, orientation, apprentice training, 
procurement and input training, etc. Practical training is provided during their on-the-job 
training. NDDB utilises infra-structural facilities of Cooperative Milk Unions, dairies, 
cattle feed plants input centres, etc. and other functional departments for conduting the 
different training programmes. 


Table 2 

DAIRY TRAINING PROGRAMME AT NDDB 


S.No. Training Programmes Trainees 

0 upto March 1982) 


1. Dairy Plant Personnel 300 

2. Cattle Feed Plant Personnel 32 

3. Dairy Auditors 250 

4. Frozen Semen Technologists 200 

5. Milk Procurement & Technical Inputs 1 ,800 

6. Aritificial Insemination & Veterinary First Aid 2,000 

7. Semen Lab Technicians 100 

8. Cluster Federation Apprentices 250 

9. International trainees 300 

10. General programmes 2,100 

1 1 . Farmer’s Induction Programme 20,000 


Duration: Varies from 3 to 12 weeks, except FIP (2 days). 


Training Programmes: The training programmes for various level dairy personnel con- 
ducted by the NDDB are: 

Managerial level : Dairy & Cattle Feed Plant Managers, Senior Officers of Milk 
Plants, Senior Officers of Cattle Feed Plants, Category I of the 
Composite Spearhead Team 
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Supervisory level : Junior Officers of Milk Plants, Junior Officers of Cattle Feed 
Plants, Milk Procurement & Technical Inputs Staff, Dairy Audi- 
tors 

Frozen Semen Technologists 
Categories 2 and 3 of Composite Spearhead Team 
Field/floor level : Dairy Plant Technicians 

Sachet Machine Technicians 
Livestock Inspectors 
Field Assistants 

Artificial Insemination & Vety. First Aid Assistants 
Semen Lab. Technicians 

Category 4 of Composite Spearhead Team 

During each phase of the training, the evaluatin of their performance is done to ensure 
continuing interest and the extent of receptivity of the apprentices. 

Other specialised programmes : Farmers’ Orientation Programme 

Farmers’ Induction Programme 

For maintaining the effectiveness of training in any organization, periodic revamping has 
to be undertaken with regard to: 

(i) the content; and 

(ii) the communication 

Contentwise, the trainer has to be on constant lookout for adding new dimensions to the 
existing teaching material. In addition, new training programmes will have to be added to 
the existing courses. 

With the fast increase in technological specializations, the industry is constantly 
demanding more number of training programmes. This involves the study of existing 
magnitude of demand for new training, establishing the objectives, assessing the academic 
and technical level of trainees, formulating the course outlines, and arranging the course 
contents in order of priority. 

The next important decision is to choose the style of communication to be adopted 
between the trainer and the trainees. The group and the panel discussion, case study, prob- 
lem solving, role-playing & simulation have been found to be very effective tools in bring- 
ing home the complex job-oriented issues. The judicious use of simple audio-visual teaching 
aids has also been found to facilitate the communication. The non-conventional methods 
like “seeing is believing’* and “learning by doing” on-the-job situations have proved to 
greatly improve the job performance and confidence of the candidates. 

As of today, most of the effective and desirable training pre-conditions and facilities 
for the dairy education are aptly available in India and have been meeting the training 
demands of the industrial set-ups. 

Institute of Rural Management, Anand 

With the future manpower projections at hand, the NDDB felt that another special 
cadre of skilled personnel would have to be created. They would be trained to become 
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professional managers to streamline the supply of inputs needed for farm production and 
also to regulate and control the market of farm produce in a manner suitable to farmer 
as well as the urban consumer. Consequently, an institution— Institute of Rural Manage- 
ment, Anand (IRMA) — has been established in 1979. The IRMA awards two-year post- 
graduate Diploma in Rural Management. The graduates from all branches of academic 
specialization, but possessing aptitude for rural work, are admitted to this course. The first 
batch of 48 students has received diplomas in February 1982 from Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

The Indian Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad, Bangalore and Calcutta also 
conduct courses to train young graduates to become professional managers to suit the 
agro-based industry. 

Conclusion 

(i) While planning the employment-oriented education for the dairy industry it should 
be ensured that the students are well-acquainted with the basic principles and practices which 
help them tackle various problem during their professional career in the dairy industry. 
No specific branch of academic study can make the graduates directly suitable to meet 
the requirements of the industry. To achieve this aim, proper training and experience is 
essential to develop their skills after completing the formal ecucation. 

(ii) Usually, much care is taken before a university level programme of formal edu- 
cation is drawn up. Similar care and proper review are also essential while preparing syllabi 
at under-graduate level. 

(iii) Presently there is no provision to switch over from one field of specialization to 
the other. The students therefore should be provided with greater choice in selecting and 
changing the elective subjects to flourish their talents. 

(iv) There should be a free exchange of teachers and qualified personnel between 
the industry and academic institutions. Such an exchange will prove mutually 
beneficial, and the students graduating with this type of training would be much more 
realistic in approach to their job specifications. 

(v) Frequent programmes should be undertaken for the in-service training of quali- 
fied and experienced personnel. Such programmes are necessary not only to improve the 
education patterns but also to bring out many common problems related to research, 
education and industry. 


S.V. Pilkhane 


ON SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR PROSESSIONAL EDUCATION 

In recent years, it has been observed that there is a general tendency, among the students 
to go for Professional education after the secondary stage of education is over. In Assam 
scope of professional education is comparatively limited. The three main professional 
educational fields which are attracting large number of students for last few years are— 
Engineering, Medical and Agriculture including veterinary science. 

The minimum educational qualification specified for admission into degree courses 
in all these three professions is same. A candidate seeking admission to these courses must 
pass the Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination/Pre-University Exa- 
mination/Pre-Degree Examination in Science group. Further restrictions imposed are 
that a candidate seeking admission in engineering must pass in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in the qualifying examination and a candidate seeking admission in medical 
and agriculture must pass in Biology, Physics and Chemistry in the qualifying examination. 

Every year a large number of applications are received from candidates possessing 
the prescribed minimum requisite qualification for admission into these three professional 
degree programmes. All applicants cannot be accomodated due to limited number of 
seats. Thus it becomes necessary to select the best ones out of the lot. 
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The simplest procedure of selection is to prepare a merit list of the applicants on the 
basis of the marks obtained by them in the qualifying examination and to select the top 
ones from the merit list according to availability of seats. This procedure of selection has 
been being followed in the Faculty of Agriculture of Assam Agricultural University for 
last few years. 

The second procedure of selection may be to hold a further admission test amongst 
the qualified ones and to select students on the basis of results in the admission test. This 
test may be termed as aptitude test. This procedure of selection has been being followed for 
admission into Engineering Colleges in the state. 

The third procedure of selection is to prepare a merit list of the qualified applicants 
on the basis of marks obtained in certain subjects in the qualifying examination. These 
subjects are considered as relevant to the profession. Physics, Chemistry and Biology are 
considered as relevant subjects for Medical Colleges. Selection of applicants are being 
done by this procedure for admission into Medical Colleges of Assam. 

In this paper an attempt is being made to examine how first type of selection works. 
For the purpose correlations between the scores of the qualifying examinations, the 
scores obtained at the first examination in the degree programme and the scores at the 
end of the degree programme of the same batch of students are being studied. 

Data for Study 

For the present study the first batch of agricultural graduates completing study under 
the Semester system of instruction has been considered. This batch qualified for the 
batchelor degree in agriculture in the year 1981-82. Marks obtained by 22 students of this 
batch in the qualifying examination were available. The study was based on this group of 
22 students. Those 22 students were admitted into the first year class of the degree pro- 
gramme in the year 1977-78. All these students had their secondary education namely 
Higher Secondary/Pre-University/Pre-Degrec in traditional type of instruction, that means 
they had to appear in final examination after two years of instruction after completion of 
the High School Leaving Certificate examination. Besides upto that stage the students 
had vernacular as their medium of instruction. Percentage of marks obtained by these 
students in the qualifying examinations were collected. 

The students after admission to the degree programme in agriculture had to undergo 
changes in the system of instruction. In place of traditional system, now the Semester system 
was followed. In this system each academic session is divided into two parts each called a 
semester. Courses arc earmarked for each semester. Examinations are held on each course 
during the semester and students are graded. The ultimate result at the end of the degree 
programme is declared on the basis of performances in all the semesters of the whole 
programme. While in the qualifying examination the evaluation was external in the semes- 
ter system the evaluation was internal. Another important change was that the medium of 
instruction was English this time. 

For the present study performances of students in the degree programme have been 
considered at two stages. First, it has been attempted to examine how the students have 
performed in the first examination in the degree programme under the new system. Next, 
attempt has been made to examine the overall performances of the students in the whole 
programme. For the purpose the Grade Point Averages (GPA) of the students at the end 
of the first semester and the overall Grade Point Averages (OGPA) at the end of the degree 
programme were collected. It may be mentioned that while in the qualifying examination 
the students were evaluated by giving marks in a percentage scale, in the semester system 
the students were evaluated by giving grades, namely A,B,C,D,F with corresponding 
numerical value 4,3,2, 1, and 0 respectively called points. Grade point average was calcula- 
ted by dividing the sum of products of grade-points obtained in a course and number of 
credit hours allotted to the course by the total number of credit hours allotted to all 
the courses in the semester. Similarly, overall Grade-Point- Average was calculated by 
dividing the sum of products of grade-points obtained in a course and the number of 
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credit hours allotted to the course for all the courses in the whole degree-programme by 
the total number of credit hours in the whole degree programme. 

Below are the recordes of scores of 22 students in the qualifying examination, the 
first semester examination and at the end of the degree programme. 


Table 1 


SI. No. 

P.C. of marks at G.P.A. at the end of 

qualifying examination (.¥) First semester ( Y) 

O.G.P.A. at the 
end of the Degree 
Programmed) 

1 . 

53 *6 

2*94 

2*99 

2. 

621 

3*18 

3*80 

3. 

631 

2*88 

3-48 

4. 

63*1 

2-76 

3-47 

5. 

61-4 

2*94 

3*48 

6. 

68*8 

2*88 

2*99 

7. 

53*5 

2-59 

2-91 

8. 

52 *4 

2-94 

3-56 

9. 

63-4 

3*12 

3-61 

10. 

600 

300 

3*52 

11. 

59-2 

3-70 

3-74 

12. 

59*2 

2*70 

3-40 

13. 

58 0 

1*94 

2*90 

14. 

58*4 

2*94 

3*20 

15. 

58 0 

2 06 

2-65 

16. 

58-9 

3 06 

2-95 

17. 

58*5 

3-23 

3-55 

18. 

58-6 

3-18 

3*44 

19. 

58-2 

3-35 

3-51 

20. 

58-1 

3*29 

2-40 

21. 

51*5 

3*12 

3*37 

22. 

55*7 

2*47 

2-47 


Results 

Ranges of percentage of marks, GPA and OGPA are 17.3, 1*76 and 1 *40 respectively. 
The means in the three cases arc 58*80, 2*88 and 3*25 and the standard deviations in the 
three cases are 4*02, 0*41 and 0*40 respectively. The coefficients of variation in the three 
cases are found to be 7%, 14% and 12% respectively. 

By examining the coefficients of variation, it is observed that the batch was more 
consistant in the qualifying examination. Variation was highest in the first semester scores 
and it reduced a little in the overall result of the degree programme. The results tally with 
expectation. The students being exposed to a new system find difficulty in adjustment but 
makes up with time. Causes of variation being more in the ultimate scores than in the 
qualifying examination may be due to the fact that the students are to take some new 
courses in each semester and OGPA is based on performances on all the 8 semesters spread 
over the degree programme. 

Since the scales of scores in the three examinations are not same, the ranges as shown 
above cannot be compared to have an idea about spread of the scores in the three cases. 
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For comparability, the scores are being converted into standard scores by the following 
formula: 


Score in the original scale— Mean 

Standard score =— • ■■■« 

Standard Deviation 

In this conversion a good number of standard scores come out as negative. To avoid nega- 
tive sign 5 has been added to all the standard scores so that all figures come out as positive. 
With this transformation the standard scores are obtained as follows: 


Table 2 

STANDARD SCORES OF THE 22 STUDENTS 


SI. No. 

Qualifying exam. 

1 st semester 

Final degree 

1 . 

3-70 

5-15 

4-35 

2. 

5-82 

5-73 

6-38 

3. 

607 

5 00 

5-58 

4. 

6-07 

5-29 

5-53 

5. 

5*65 

S- 15 

5-58 

6. 

7-49 

500 

4-35 

7. 

3*68 

4-29 

415 

8. 

3-40 

5-15 

5-78 

9. 

6-15 

5-59 

5-90 

10 . 

5-30 

5-29 

5-68 

11. 

5- 10 

700 

6-23 

12. 

5*10 

4-56 

5-38 

13. 

4-90 

2-71 

4- 12 

14. 

5-10 

5*15 

4-87 

15. 

5-20 

3-00 

3-54 

16. 

5-02 

5-43 

4-25 

17. 

4-96 

5-85 

5-75 

18. 

4-95 

5-73 

5-48 

19. 

4-85 

6-15 

5-65 

20. 

4-83 

3-57 

7*13 

21. 

3-18 

5-59 

5-30 

22. 

4*23 

4-00 

6-95 


Ranges in the three cases are 4 ‘32, 4*29 and 3-59 respectively. The range is smallest in the 
Final degree. This might be due to adjustment of the students with the system in course of 
time. In the other two cases the spread is almost similar. 

To examine how the scores of two examinations correlate the correlation study is 
being done. Correlations between scores in qualifying examination and first semester exa- 
mination, between qualifying examination and OGPA and between GPA of first semester 
and OGPA are being calculated. 

The scatter diagrams obtained by taking the scores of qualifying examination (X) 
and first semester GPA (y), qualifying examination (x) and OGPA (z) and first semester 
GPA. (y) and OGPA (z) are being shown below: 

Correlation coefficients between scores obtained in qualifying examination (x) and 
scores in first semester (y), between scores in first semester (x) and scores at the end of the 
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degree programme (z) and between scores in first semester (y) and scores at the end of the 
degree programme (z) are found to be 0 • 1 1 , 0 • 22 and 0-76 respectively. This shows that 
the correlation between performances in the qualifying examination and the first semester 
although positive, is low. The correlation is a bit high between performances in qualifying 
examination and at the end of the degree programme. The correlation is quite high between 
performances in the first semester and at the end of the degree programme. 

To examine how the performances of individual students correlate in different exa- 
minations or in other words to examine whether a student could maintain his performances 
in subsequent examinations in relation to qualifying examination, rank correlation coeffi- 
cients were calculated. The students were ranked according to their performances In the 
three cases. Ranks of the students in the three cases arc as follows : 

Table 3 


Student No. 

Rank in Qualifying 
Examination 

Rank in First semester 

Rank in OGPA 

1 . 

19 

11-5 

35-5 

2. 

5 

4-5 

1 

3. 

3-5 

14-5 

3-5 

4. 

3*5 

16 

10 

5. 

6 

11-5 

8-5 

6. 

1 

14-5 

15-5 

7. 

20 

18 

18 

8. 

21 

11-5 

4 

9. 

2 

6-5 

3 

10. 

7 

2 

6 

11 . 

8-5 

1 

2 

12. 

8-5 

9-5 

12 

13. 

16-5 

22 

19 

14. 

13 

11-5 

14 

15. 

16-5 

21 

20 

16. 

10 

8 

17 

17. 

12 

3 

5 

18. 

11 

4-5 

11 

19. 

14 

2 

7 

20. 

15 

20 

22 

21. 

22 

6-5 

13 

22. 

18 

19 

21 


The student who ranked third in qualifying examination also ranked third at the 
end of the degree programme. Similarly, the student who ranked eleventh in the qualifying 
examination, also ranked eleventh at the end of the degree programme. Only in one case 
namely, the student ranking eighteenth in first semester also ranked eighteenth at ultimate 
result at the end of the degree programme. None of the students had the same ranks in the 
Qualifying examination and the first semester results. 

On calculating the rank correlation coefficients between ranks in qualifying examina- 
tion and first semester results, between qualifying examination and ultimate result of the 
degree programme and between first semester result and ultimate result, it was found that 
all correlation coefficients were positive. The values of the correlation coefficients in the 
three cases were found to be 0*35, 0-47 and 0-95 respectively. 
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From the values it can be inferrred that the students maintain more or less similar 
positions in the ultimate result as they did in the first semester result. Positions in the quali- 
fying examination also have a similar trend at the end results but it is lower than the pre- 
ceding case. Ranks in the qualifying examination and the first semester results vary widely. 

Condussions 

The various correlation coefficients are positive. This shows that merit at the qualifying 
examination may well be considered as an indicator of results at the end of the degree 
programme. From the values of the rank correlations it is further observed that although 
there is deviations of ranks at the qualifying examination and the subsequent performances, 
there is significant correlation between ranks at the qualifying examination and at the end 
of the degree programme. Rank correlation between ranks at the first semester results and 
ultimate O.G.P.A. is almost perfect, being 0-95. From the values of various correlation 
coefficients and other measures namely, range, standard deviation etc. it may be inferred 
that although the students initially may find some difficulty in maintaining their merit at 
the first semester results in the new system, they ultimately make up and show a positive 
relatioaship between results of the three examinations. 


B.K. Bhattacharyya 
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Commonwealth Universities 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 
JOHN FOSTER HOUSE, 36 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND WCIH OPF 
Price +£48 post free 

A comprehensive guide to university institutions in Australia, Bangladesh, Botswana, Britain, 
Canada, Ghana, Guyana, Hong Kong, India, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Malaysia, Malta, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, Nigeria, Papua New Guinea, Sierra Leone, Singapore, South 
Pacific, Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda, West Indies, Zambia and Zimbabwe 

The 1982 Commonwealth Universities Yearbook is a unique guide to the staff, courses, 
organisation and activities of university institutions of good standing in the Common- 
wealth. This 58th edition contains in 2,650 pages the basic facts about these universities 
that are needed by university teachers and administrators, students, parents and others. 

For each of 350 university institutions (including six new ones) there is a chapter con- 
taining general information, including descriptions of First and Higher Degrees, a com- 
plete academic staff list arranged by subjects, and statistics. 

For each of nine countries there is a major essay by a leading academic figure which is 
an authoritative guide to university education in that country. New are essays by Prof. 
D.D. Campbell, University of Alberta ( Canada ) and Prof K.M. de Silva, University of 
Peradeniya ( Sri Lanka). 

Of six appendices, one describes the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan; and another contains statistics of students from abroad at universities in seven 
Commonwealth countries. 

There are also a 25-page Bibliography, a 165,000-Name Index, 45 pages of General 
Indexes, lists of the titles of degrees and diplomas granted by the universities, and 22 
other indexes, tables and lists each facilitating reference to the opportunities for study in 
a particular country. 

The Yearbook is published annually in four volumes which are sold only as a set. 

Standing orders can be accepted from those wishing to have a copy of each 
future Yearbook sent to them immediately on publication without further re-ordering. 

In India orders should be addressed to UBS Publishers’ Distributors Ltd., 5 Daryagaqj, 
Ansari Road, P.B. No. 1015, New Delhi 110002. 

+£33.60 to staff of member institutions of A.C.U. 
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Science Research Publications 


SURVEYS OF RESEARCH 

(i) Accounting Theory (ii) Demography, (iii) Economics, 7 vols. (iv) 
Geography 2 vols, (v) Management, 2 vols. (vi) Political Science, 3 vols. (vii) 
Psychology (viii) Public Administration, 2 vols. (ix) Sociology and Social 
Anthropology, 3 vols. (x) Second Survey of Research in Psychology, 2 Pts. 
GANDHI BIBLIOGRAPHIES (ENGLISH HINDI, SANSKRIT & URDU ) 
UNION CATALOGUE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS /SERIALS 
32 Vols. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

1. The Status of Women (i) Literacy and Employment (ii) Household and 
Non-household Economic Activity (iii) Shifts in Occupational Participation 
1961-71 2. Banking Policy in India: An Evaluation 3. A Long Way to Go 4. 
Functional Classification of India’s Urban Areas by Factor-Cluster Method 
1961-71 5. Shifts in the Function of Cities and Towns of India 1961-71 6. 
Population and Areas of Cities, Towns^and Urban Agglomerations 1872-1971 
7. Man and Land in South Asia 8. Soviet Studies in Social Sciences, etc. 


JOURNALS 

(i) ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews : Economics (ii) 1CSSR Journal 
of Abstracts and Reviews: Geography (iii) ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and 
Reviews: Political Science (iv) ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews: 
Sociology and Social Anthropology, (v) Indian Dissertation Abstracts (vi) 
Indian Psychological Abstracts (vii) Research Abstracts Quarterly. 


For complete catalogue and details regarding publications 
as well facilities provided by SSDC; please contact: 

The Director 

Social Science Documentation Centre 
I.C.S.S.R. 


35, Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi- 110001 (INDIA) 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sion-Trombay Road, Deonar, Bombay 400 088 
THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 
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A quarterly brought out in April, July, October and January is devoted to the pro- 
motion of Professional Social Work, Scientific Interpretation of Social Problems an 
Advancement of Social Research. The Editor will be glad to consider manuscripts pertain- 
ing to Labour Welfare, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations, Education, Family 
and Child Welfare, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, Mental Hygiene, Crimino- 
logy, Juvenile Delinquency, Correctional Administration, Social and Moral Hygiene, 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped, Anthropology, Sociology and Psychology. 




Annual Subscription Back Issue 




per copy 



India 

Rs. 50-00 Rs. 

15-00 



U.S.A. and Canada 

$12-00 

$4-00 



Other Foreign Countries 

£5-00 

£1-50 



PUBLICATIONS 





Title 

Author 

Price 





Rs.pp 

B 

23 

Papers on Social Work. 

G.R. Banerjee 

30-00 

B 

24 

The Bombay Rent Act and Housing 

P. Ramachandran 

15-00 



Production. 

and S. Devdas Pillai 


B 

25 

Profiles of Urban Youth Seeking 

Employment. 

R.D. Naik 

15-00 

B 

26 

Paycmcnt Dwellers in Bombay City. 

P. Ramachandran 

12-00 

B 

27 

Problems of Retired People in Greater 

K.G. Dcsai and 

20-00 



Bombay. 

R.D. Naik 


B 

28 

Guide-Lines for a Personnel Executive. 

K.G. Desai 

2-00 

B 

29 

Some Aspects of Social Development. 

M.S. Gore 

20-00 

B 

31 

Literacy and Educational Enrolment among 
the Scheduled Castes of Maharashtra. 

Suma Chitnis 

33-00 

B 

32 

Drugs on the College Campus. 

Suma Chitnis and 
Nasreen Fazolbhoy 

7-50 

B 

33 

U.S. Educated Engineering Faculty in India. 

Thomas Eisemon 

27-00 

B 

34 

Utilization of Social and Welfare Services 
in Greater Bombay. 

Mandakini Khandekar 

40-00 

B 

35 

Urban Development— A Perspective. 

P.K. Muttagi 

30-00 

B 

40 

Abstracts of Selected Research Studies in 

Kamini Ramaiya and 

21-00 



Child Health and Nutrition. 

Ran jit Kumar 


B 

42 

Planning Integrated Services for Urban 
Children and Youth. 

Mandakini Khandekar 

35-00 

B 

44 

Constitution Labour Legislation and 

B.N. Datar 

30-00 


International Conventions. 

B 46 Financial Ratios for Child Welfare Agencies. Mandakini Khandekar 40-00 

B 47 Select Student Research Asbstract in Social P. Ramachandran 75-00 


Work Vol. II, 1961-1975. 

B 49 Social Facilities and Services for Mothers Asha Rane 58-00 

and Children in Ratnagiri Dist. 

B 50 Altruism in Children— A Cross-Sectional Usha Naidu 35-00 

Study of Boys in a Welfare Residential 
Institution. 

B 51 Health Situation of Youth in India. 


Usha Naidu and 
Parasuraman 


30-00 
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JOHSARD 


Research in Mountain Ecology & Hill Development Resource Management 

THE INSTITUTE OF HIMALAYAN STUDIES & REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. (Garhwal University) Srinagar, Garhwal, publishes high 
content research in Mountain Ecology & Problems of Hill Area Development 
through its organ JOHSARD (Journal of Himalayan Studies and Regional 
Development) that comes out annually. Papers are commissioned on specific 
Eco-problems to establish findings for sound ecological development process. 

Printed on fine art paper (Size : 7J" + 10J') JOHSARD exposes 
problems in Himalayan Ecology. Systematics, Environment Conservation 
and Development planning holistically by contributions from eminent 
resource persons and practising authorities of India and overseas. 


Subscribe 


Become a regular subscriber of JOURNAL OF HIMALAYAN 
STUDIES & REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Bankdrafts payable to Editor 
“JOHSARD”. Add bank clearance with Cheques. Address to: 


RATES : 

Inland : Rs. 25 (Annual) 
Overseas: $9 (Annual) 

(Apply for airmail) 


Director, 

Institute of Himalayan Studies, 
P.B.No.12 

SRINAGAR (GARHWAL), INDIA 
Pin Code : 246 174 


GANDHI MARG 

A monthly journal of the Gandhi Peace Foundation which seeks to probe 
Gandhian perspectives on the various current national and international 
problems and to promote normative approaches to their analyses through free 
discussion by eminent thinkers and activists in diverse fields of human en- 
deavour all over the world. 

Send your subscription today by bank draft, postal or money order to: 

The Circulation Manager 
GANDHI MARG 
Gandhi Peace Foundation 
221/223 Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg 
New Delhi-110 002 

Rates Single copy 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 

India and South Asia Rs. 4-00 Rs. 40-00 Rs. 70-00 Rs. 90-00 

USA, UK and 

Elsewhere $ 2 00 S 20-00 * 35 00 $ 50-00 

(For airmail add $ 15-00 extra per year) 




Book Reviews 


Communicate 1 & 2, by Keith Morrow and 
Keith Johnson , Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1980. pp. 155 and 156. Price 
£2.95 each. 

Think and Link, by Janellc Cooper, London: 
Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., 1980, pp. 
54. Price £ 1.95. 

The authors of Communicate, Keith Morrow 
and Keith Johnson of the University of 
Reading, are well known for actively cham- 
pioning the cause of functional syllabus as 
a basis for general course design. The 
material they oiler in the two parts of Com- 
municate including three cassette tapes is a 
sort of ‘specific purposes’ course, aimed at 
teaching Intermediate level students English 
for social interaction. 

Designed with the comunicative approach 
to language teaching, the books teach the 
student how to use English in a variety of 
situations for a variety of purposes: for 
example, how to find out things, how to 
ask people to do things, how to suggest 
things to people, how to offer help, how to 
say what one likes or doesn’t like, how to 
ask for permission, how to introduce oneself 
and other people, how to make arrange- 
ments, appointments, and bookings, how to 
invite a person or say good-bye, how to 
express surprise, regret or give advice, and 
the language of such other socio-cultural 
events. Communicate also provides a lot of 


useful information about living in Britain, 
such as how British people behave in shops, 
railway stations, restaurants, and other 
places; how to use telephone, how to sec a 
doctor, how to book a taxi. 

Each book consists of 15 units including 
the Consolidation units. Each main unit, 
constructed to introduce the language ap- 
propriate to expound the communicative 
function, is in two sections, one situational , 
teaching the language needed in various 
places (e.g. shop, railway station), and the 
other, functional , teaching the language 
needed to do things in English (e.g. inviting, 
persuading). Its exercises dc-emphasisc 
language learning through the traditional 
grammar and vocabulary practices. Students 
arc expected to work in pairs or in groups. 
Consolidation units present listening com- 
prehension and role-play exercises besides 
isolating grammar points for practice. 
Though the course gives due attention to 
learners receptive and productive skills, 
listening and speaking are the chief concern. 
Tapcscripts arc given at the end of each 
book. 

One may, however, notice that Communi- 
cate is deeply culture-bound as it emphasises 
learning to communicate with British people 
“about their way of life’’. In fact, it is “for 
people who want to learn to use English 
in Britain, or who are simply interested 
in finding out about the way British people 
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use the language”. Yet, the merit of the 
book for students in EFL and ESL settings 
is immense in that they learn such func- 
tional skills that are generally neglected in 
their English courses. 

The purpose of the book, communica- 
tion, is very worthwhile, and Communicate 
can be successfully used in Indian institutions 
as a supplement to the existing programmes 
at Intermediate/undergraduate level. It’s 
widely felt that a functional method im- 
posed on the existing method will make 
students know how the language is used, 
even if teaching with Communicate may 
demand readjusting the prevalent teaching 
method with more effective novel methods. 
Even its partial adoption by English language 
teachers in our colleges will counteract 
certain potential deficiencies in the existing 
English teaching programme. The book 
meets certain socio-linguistic needs of our 
students, particularly of the large section 
of students from rural areas. Either book 
may be used independently of the other. 

The physical appearance of the book, 
and Martin Salisbury’s drawings for each 
unit contribute much to the appeal Com- 
municate has for students and teachers alike. 

Think and Link, meant for post-inter- 
mediate overseas students of EFL/ESL, 
aims at teaching to read and write English 
efficiently “by focusing on the organisation 
of ideas and information in written English”. 
The author, who is herself an experienced 
teacher of EAP and EFL, rightly maintains 
that many students “can write gramma- 
tically correct sentences but fail to progress 
in English because they are unable to 
organise their ideas in a manner acceptable 
to an English reader. Similarly, though 
they understand individual sentences, stu- 
dents fail to comprehend extended pieces 
of writing because they are unable to see 
the organisation of the ideas.” She claims 
that Think and Link will help such students. 

The book is also claimed to be valuable 
to students (a) who are studying or going to 
study other subjects through the medium 
of English in their own countries or in an 
English-speaking country, (b) who are 
going to take examinations such as the 
Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency and 
the Joint Matriculation Board Test in 
English, and (c) who need to use written 
English in their job. 


The short, informative texts interspersed 
with suitable drawings, diagrams, tables 
and graphs, comprising the book, are or- 
ganised under four main heads: (a) Sequ- 
encing, (b) Classification, (c) Comparison 
and Contrast, and (d) Cause and Effect. 
These are in order of difficulty, from 
easier to more difficult, involving active 
learning from students. 

The material of Sequencing section deals 
with sequence in writing instructions (using 
imperatives), processes (using the simple 
present tense and passives), and past 
events (using the past tense and participal 
forms). It has 14 units with appropriate gra- 
phic presentation, helpful in ordering and 
remembering information. The exercises for 
practice do make students think. They not 
only learn the organisation skills but also 
get opportunities to transfer these. For 
example, they learn how to convey infor- 
mation through devices like charts, tables, 
graphs by actually making them. The gram- 
matical points i.c. use of imperatives, use 
of present tense or past tense, passive voice 
etc. are not taught but used: students learn 
these by doing. 

The material of Classification section 
in 1 1 units helps to develop the skills neces- 
sary for describing, classifying, categorising, 
exemplifying, defining, and using informa- 
tion to write appropriate texts. Students 
notice the use of countables, uncountables, 
articles, as also how words are built in 
English. 

Tne reading material in the section Com- 
parison and Contrast is organised in 13 
units, offering the linguistic techniques 
used to express similarities, differences, 
concessions, and analogues. Besides en- 
countering the comparatives of countablcs 
and uncountables, students learn the im- 
portant linking devices that make a text 
cohesive. 

The 13 units of the Cause and Effect 
section teach the forms of modality: con- 
nectives to indicate consequences, linking 
words to indicate cause and effect, words to 
indicate degrees of certainty, and the verbal 
devices used to explain, refer, and elaborate 
are the main concern. 

Think and Link, with its culturally 
unbiased material, intergrates comprehen- 
sion and expression: skills of reading and 
writing are blended. The reading is preceded 
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and accompanied by a reasonable exposure 
to appropriate models of written language. 
The book is appealing in that it presents 
how to use linguistic tools and discriminate 
between tools in constructing a stretch of 
language that forms a piece of coherent 
communication with unity and internal 
organisation. In the process of the controlled 
and free exercises, both short and long, 
students also learn some of the techniques 
of note-taking and summarising. On the 
whole, this advanced course in reading and 
writing skills, with necessary adaptation 
in the Indian context, should prove to be 
a valuable addition to ELT programme. 

R.K. Singh 


Academic Promise and Fulfilment, Nagpal, 
R.N., New Delhi, New Society 


Of the plethora of researches on psycho- 
social correlates of academic under-achieve- 
ment and failure, one can figure-count 
such studies on engineering students. Dr. 
Nagpal deserves to be complimented for 
his doctoral study ‘Some Non-intellectual 
Characteristics of Over and Under-achiev- 
ing Engineering Students’ at Indian Institute 
of Technology, New Delhi, which he has 
published in modified form as ‘Academic 
Promise and Fulfilment’. Scrutinizing the 
1971 & 1972 cohorts of admission to the 
I.I.T., Delhi for identifying students who 
showed high academic promise at the time 
of entrance to the Institute but did not 
fulfil it in terms of academic achievement, 
the study highlights various factors acce- 
lerating or retarding academic performance. 
The author has very aptly drawn our atten- 
tion to under-utilization of talent at engi- 
neering institutions which attract promising 
students with brilliant performance who, 
later on, due to various psycho-social prob- 
lems, fall short of their goal causing frustra- 
tion and wasteful utilization of time, efforts 
and above all, financial resources which 
a society like ours can 'ill afford’. 

The modified volume contains seven 
chapters, appendices, references and subject 
index. The first chapter deals with a set of 
intellectual, non-intellectual and environ- 


mental factors, explains the concept of 
over and undcr-achicvement and presents 
a brief resume of researches on academic 
promise and fulfilment. Falling in line, the 
second chapter takes the theme a little 
forward by reviewing some studies on 
student factors influencing performance. 
No doubt relevant, the review could have 
been enriched by incorporating some im- 
portant recent researches on the subject, 
and the splitting the chapter into two could 
have been avoided. However, chapter III 
presents comprehensive picture of the 
present study by highlighting its objectives, 
procedure for sampling, tools of study and 
hypotheses. The study aimed at (i) studying 
the incidence of such students who show 
high promise at the time of entrance to the 
I.I.T., Delhi but do not materialize it in 
terms of academic achievement, (ii) dis- 
covering the various psycho-social factors 
associated with such under-achievement 
and (iii) finding out significance of intellec- 
tual and non-intellectual factors in deter- 
mining over or under-achievement. The sam- 
ple for the study was selected from 1971 and 
1972 intake of the I.I.T., Delhi, on the basis 
of mean deviation of students between their 
joint entrance examination grade and the 
fourth year cumulative grade. Thus the two 
extreme groups of over-achievers (N=60) 
and under-achievers (N-37) constituted 
the total sample of the study. Data were 
collected through a semi-structured psycho- 
social questionnaire, two structured per- 
sonality tests viz.. Students Personal Prob- 
lem Index (by Wig and Nagpal, 1970) and 
Personal Orientation Inventory (by Shos- 
trom, 1966), and personal interviews to 
test six hypotheses formulated on the basis 
of the objectives mentioned above. 

The findings of the study have been pre- 
sented in chapter IV which contains com- 
parative data of over and under-achievers 
on various variables. Contrary to the 
common belief, ability measures in this 
study to account for a limited proportion 
of the total variance in academic achieve- 
ment at college level. The same result has 
been obtained by me at higher secondary 
level. The most important factor having 
bearing on academic achievement, as 
found in the study, is academic adjustment. 
Others factors which have been found to 
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be important for the student's effectiveness 
in acquiring knowledge but are not directly 
related to his academic over or under-ac- 
hievement are his personal orientation, de- 
velopmental growth and interest in the sub- 
ject. Under-achievers have been found to 
report greater number of emotional problems 
which are typical of their age. 

The subsequent chapter contains five 
interesting case studies of over and under- 
achievers each collected through interview 
with students. The factors which differen- 
tiated over-achievers from under-achievers 
were their regular and organised study 
habits, regularity in class work and lecture 
notes, use of typical study methods, clear 
conception of occupational goal, their 
source of inspiration and inner motivation. 
On the basis of data presented in chapters 
IV and V., the sixth chapter tests the hy- 
potheses one by one. The final chapter pre- 
sents summary of findings: Nearly ten 
per cent of the students under-achieve at 
I.I.T. Delhi on the criterion of mean discre- 
pancy between grades obtained in the ad- 
mission test and the 4th year cumulative 
grades. 

Ability measures account for a limited 
proportion of the total variance in academic 
achievement at the college level. 

The present academic adjustment of 
the student is an important correlate of 
over or under-acheivement. 

The under-achievers report greater num- 
ber of emotional problems typical to youth. 

The over-achievers have a personal 
orientation that indicates their fuller func- 
tioning than the average student. They go 
through life more independent!/ They 
have a better realisation of the desirable 
hierarchical order of goals. They are more 
aware, have a basically constructive nature 
of the man and are relatively more able to 
strike a synthesis between play and work. 

The socio-economic variables relating 
to the student operate as selector variables 
but are not relevant to his subsequent 
academic performance. 

The student’s developmental growth 
from psychological dependence upon parents 
to independence, seems to be relevant to 
his later academic effectiveness. 


Students with a history of poor academic 
adjustment are more likely to under-achieve 
in college students. 

The academic achievement at the college 
level is more dependent on the student 
developing an interest in a specific subject 
during studies rather than on having it as 
subject of first preference at the time of 
admission. 

The adjustment of student of the various 
academic and other aspects of the college 
milieu is an important factor in determining 
his academic achievement. The better 
adjusted students exhibit high interest in the 
subject matter of study, have positive atti- 
tude towards the requirements of curri- 
culum and get along well with teachers and 
peers. 

The non-intellectual factors relating to 
the student arc specifically pertinent to his 
effectiveness in the role of acquiring know- 
ledge. These are also significant in his over 
or under-achicvement. 

The case history technique of collecting 
data seems to hold better promise for 
understanding the non-intellectual charac- 
teristics of the over-or under-achievers. The 
author recommends that adequate and effec- 
tive student counselling should be provided 
at the I.I.T. to optimally utilize talent of 
students. However, he has not elaborated 
upon the provision of such facility. 

Appendix ‘A’ is repetition of the review 
of researches presented in first two chapters 
which could have been avoided either by 
reviewing all the researches in the end or 
by making the review a little more elaborate 
in the initial two chapters. However, it 
would be useful for those deeply interested 
in the subject. Appendices B to D contain 
questionnaires used in the study which 
provide helpful tools for researchers interes- 
ted in the area. References and subject 
index form concluding part of the book. 

Though based on a scientific study, the 
book makes interesting reading and would 
be useful for educationists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and research workers in- 
terested in improvement of academic per- 
formance of promising students. 


Radha Rani Sharma 
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Relevance in Social Science Research. Insti- 
tute of Economic Growth, New Delhi: Vikas 


The founding fathers of Sociology had 
envisioned for it a role whereby Sociology 
was to be vitally concerned with the reso- 
lution of social problems and achievement 
of social progress on the basis of dis- 
coverable and well-formulated laws. In 
addition to Comte’s and Durkheim's faith 
in the new discipline, Sociology was also 
the recipient of Marx’ passion for changing 
the world and not merely understanding it. 
Much the same could be said of Economics 
also. It too was born out of a concern for 
human welfare. This pedigree notwith- 
standing, both these disciplines developed 
doubts whether, as scientific endeavours, 
they had anything at all to do with the 
search for use fulness and social action. 
To many sociologist and economists, 
science became limited to the search for 
“truth only. The desire to imitate the natural 
sciences gradually led the social sciences 
into an artificial dichotomy between the 
“fundamental” and the “applied”. Not 
unexpectedly the “fundamental” became 
more prestigious and popular; simultane- 
ously, it also became a cover for much that 
was trivial and irrelevant. As long as society 
was not characterized by rapid social 
change, and developmental processes were 
minimal, social scientists could afford the 
luxury of indulging exclusively in the so- 
called fundamental or basic research. But 
events are finally catching up with them, 
and now they cannot easily escape their 
responsibility to integrate theory and prac- 
tice, research and policy. In a country like 
India, where after thirty years of develop- 
ment, abysmal— perhaps everlasting— po- 
verty stares us in the eye everywhere, con- 
cerned social scientists are seized with 
doubts regarding the utility — the Relevance 
—of what social research has achieved. 
These doubts, as in the past, are not a 
manifestation of status-panic but are an 
expression of maturity and commitment 
both of which generate a realistic and 
creative introspection. The volume under 
review is a record of such introspection 
occasioned by a colloquium organised by 
the Institute of Economic Growth (Delhi) 


to examine the problem of relevance in 
social science research. 

Two issues, we are informed in the 
foreword, were mainly under discussion. 
First, the relevance of western approaches, 
methods and techniques for understanding 
the vast discussions of the socio-economic 
problem facing India. And, second, whether 
the questions thus far raised by Indian 
social scientists have “put into the centre 
of enquiry the interests, needs and aspir- 
ations of the people of the developing 
countries...” Both theoretical and subs- 
tantive papers have examined these and 
allied issues. In this brief review it is pro- 
posed to highlight some aspects of the 
former only. 

Considering that the very concept of 
relevance bristles with difficulties, Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty has made a valuable contri- 
bution by explicating three meanings of 
relevance. First, relevance is an “expression 
of broad societal concern” which is a basis 
for “adopting a transcending position.” 
The second definition arises “if we adopt 
the point of view of a policy planner who 
wants to ground his advice an adequate 
analysis.” The third definiton is that of a 
political activist who wants to charge 
things but he is conscious that he must 
understand them to be able to alter them. 
In the framework of these three meanings, 
Chakravarty has surveyed research Indian 
economists, and found it to be rather un- 
related to existential problems. 

Yogendra Singh has addressed himself 
to the problem of raising the “right” ques- 
tions. For Singh the notion of relevance 
in social science is a product of double 
dialcctions : (i) Social Sciences as episte- 
mological systems and (ii) as ideologies. 
Relevance at the epistemological levels 
directs our efforts towards examination 
of the validity of concepts and methods in 
terms of their universality, historicity and 
cultural specificity of most social science 
concepts and theories, Singh argues that 
“one measure of relevance for Indian 
social science should be to search for 
autonomy and indigenization of paradigms 
and methods of social enquiry.” (p. 40). 
In this case, what are we to do with ques- 
tions that Marxists raise? 

The economist C.T. Kurien has taken 
an aggressive stand on the polarity between 
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“fundamental” and “problem-oriented” 
research. Dismissing the dichotomy as 
invalid in the social sciences he asserts 
that “the subject matter of social sciences 
is — must be — actual social issues, how- 
ever, mundane and non-theoretical they 
may appear to be.” (p. 62) — ' T.N. Madan, 
who served as a discussant, offers a humanis- 
tic view point. Holding that “every act 
of development is also an act of destruc- 
tion”, Madan observes, “We must self- 
consciously choose what we would like to 
preserve and develop and what we would 
like to see changed or destroyed” Rele- 
vance to Madan lies in attending to questions 
of this kind. 

Finally, there is P.C. Joshi for whom 
the main thrust of relevance lies in our being 
concerned with the need and ability to ask 
the right questions, and having asked them 
to be able to deal with them appropriately. 
Unlike Singh, however, Joshi has ideologi- 
cal predictions. “In a class dominated 
social situation,” he observes, “class sym- 
pathy becomes a necessary condition for 
formulating the right type of questions for 
social enquiry.” Joshi pleads for blending 
social perception with technical competence, 
and in this vein makes the particularly 
important point that professionalization in 
the social sciences has not only thwarted the 
raising of socially relevant queries but has 
also led to the ironic dehumanization of 
social sciences. It is perhaps this dehumani- 
zation, more than anything else, that has 
rung the death-knell of relevance. Un- 
fortunately, the colloquium did not fully 
explore this issue. 

Another issue of vital importance of 
relevance that seems to have been side 
tracked is that of integrated or multidisci- 
plinary research. Several years ^o Botto- 
more had brought it to our attention that in 
investigating practical problems, we are 
confronted with a “network of interrelated 
factors which extends far beyond the limited 
situation in which the problem occurs.” 
So, even when we have asked the right 
questions— and in fact, more so after such 
questions have been raised— how do we 


solve this difficulty if there is no integration. 
V.K.R.V. Rao has recognized the need 
for integration but feels that sociologists 
and economists have no converging view 
points and therefore cannot work together. 
He gives the economists a tall order, “We 
economists muit also get acquainted with 
basic essentials of other social sciences, 
if we want to give relevance to policy for- 
mulation in our research.” (p. 4) This is 
palpably unrealistic and another solution 
must be found. 

No academic meet is complete without 
someone trying to control, if not puncture, 
the euphoria generated on such occasions. 
Balwant Reddy has done the expected. 
It is my feeling, he has lamented “that if 
a seminar is held again on the same theme, 
it will be the same issues we are discussing 
now that will be discussed again, and in 
the same fashion...” (p. 355) Madan too 
has complained that “we do not seem to 
be moving forward.” (p. 47) The complaints 
are justified. But should we stop raising 
questions and give up periodic self-assess- 
ment because we have really, or presumably, 
not moved forward? I do not think so. 
Probably, in the past, questions of relevance 
have been raised a bit too early in time. In 
recent decades social sciences have secured 
a foothold, however delicate, in policy 
making. This foothold will become more 
secure only when we have grappled with 
the various uncomfortable dimensions of 
“relevance”. In the critical juncture in which 
social sciences are placed today, it would 
be well to note Kaplan’s warning that 
“when science is divorced from policy, the 
result is not only that science is “set free” 
but also that policy is thereby thrown on 
its own resources, which to say that it is 
left to be determined by tradition, prejudice 
and the preponderance of power”. Social 
scientists can disregard this warning only 
at both collective and individual peril. 
Readers of the volume will certainly end up 
being more enlightened about a problem 
that can no longer be shelved. 


A.R. Saiyed 
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